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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonit^  con- 
tained in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  ;  a  work  which  the  Author  had  project- 
ed before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote 
and  published  not  long  after.  But  not  finding 
it  successful,  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  go- 
ing to  the  press  too  early,  and  he  cast  the  whole 
anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  some  ne- 
gligences in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in 
the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet 
several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Au- 
,  thor's  Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  that 
juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  affected  to  triumph  in 
any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a 
strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices, 
which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized 
to  employ.  Henceforth  the  Author  desires, 
that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regard- 
ed as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles. 
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HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


OP  THE  DIFFEBENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOFHT. 


Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nature, 
may  be  treated  after  two  different  manners,  each  of 
vhich  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to 
the  entertainment,  instruction,  and  refonnalion  of  man- 
kind. The  one  considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  ac- 
UoUj  and  as  inSuenced  in  his  measures  by  taste  and 
sentiment;  pnrsumg  one  object  and  avoiding  another, 
according  to  the  value  which  these  objects  seem  to 
possess,  and  accoiding  to  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  allowed 
to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of  philosophers 
paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours,  borrowing  all 
helps  &om  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating  their 
sul^ect  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is 
best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
affections.  They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life,  place  opposite  cha> 
racters  in  a  proper  contrast,  and,  alluring  us  into  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness, 
direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  pre« 


cepts  and  most  illustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
Teel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend 
our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they 
think  that  they  have  lidly  attained  Uie  end  of  all  their 
labours. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being, 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  understanding  more  than 
cultivate  bis  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as 
a  subject  of  speculation  ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny 
examine  it,  in  order  to  find  those  principles  which  re- 
gulate our  understanding,  excite  our  sentiments,  and 
make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular  object,  ao 
tion,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to'  all 
literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have  fixed, 
beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason- 
ing, and  criticism ;  and  should  for  ever  talk  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity, 
without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but,  proceeding 
from  particular  instances  to  general  principles,  they 
still  push  on  their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general^ 
and  rest  not  satisfied  till  they  arrive  at  those  original 
principles  by  which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curip- 
si^  must  be  bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem 
abstract,  and  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers, 
they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for 
the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover 
some  hidden  truths  which  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy 
• 
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will  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
preference  above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by 
many  will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  more  agree- 
able, but  more  useful,  than  the  other.  It  enters  more 
into  common  life ;  moulds  the  heart  and  affections ;  and, 
by  touching  those  principles  which  actuate  men,  re- 
forms their  conduct,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abstruse  philosophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and 
action,  vanishes  when  the  philosoper  leaves  the  shade 
and  comes  into  open  day ;  nor  can  it^  principles  easily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  feelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  pas- 
sions, the  vehemence  of  our  affections,  dissipate  all 
its  conclusions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher 
lo  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessad,  that  the  most  durable, 
as  well  as  justest  fanie,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy 
philosophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  ^e,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  support  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
posterity.  It  is  easy  for  a  profound  philosopher  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  his  subde  reasonings ;  and  one 
mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
pushes  on  hb  consequences,  and  is'  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  unusual  appearance, 
or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  phi- 
losopher, who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  &r- 
ther ;  but  renewing  his  ^peal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  naturid  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  ttie 


right  patb,  and  secnres  bnnself  from  any  dangerous  il- 
lusions.  The  tame  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present ; 
bat  that  of  Aristotle  is  atterij  decayecL  Ia  Bniyere 
passes  the  seas,  and  still  maitnaiin  bis  repatatioa; 
bat  the  gloTj  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own 
nation  and  to  his  own  age.  And  Addistm,  perhaps, 
will  be  read  with  pleasnre,  when  Locke  shall  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  * 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  com- 
monly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being 
supposed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  sodety,  whUe  he  lives  remote  from  con>- 
munication  with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  Dp  in  principles 
and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprebeimon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despis- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal 
genius,  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noble  entertainments.  Tlie  most  perfect  character  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an 
equal  f^ility  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  busi- 
ness ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  discernment  and 
delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters;  and,  in  busi- 
ness, that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse  and 
cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and 
manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended, 
and  send  back  the  student  among  mankind  full  of  noble 
sentiments  and  wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exi- 

■  lUi  is  not  intcDdcd  any  way  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Locke, 
wbo  wai  rcallf  a  great  philosopher,  and  ■  juit  and  modnt  reaioiier.  It 
it  only  ntMnt  to  ihow  the  conunoD  Cue  of  such  abstnct  philoeophr. — 
Not«  in  Eduiobb  K,  L. 
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gence  of  human  life.  B;  means  of  such  compositions, 
virtue  becomes  amiable,  science  agreeable^  company 
instructive,  and  retirement  entertaining, 
,  Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  sach,  receives 
from  science  his  proper  food  and  no^rishtQcnt :  But  so 
naiTow  are  the  bounds  of  human  understandipg,  that 
little  satisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 
either  from  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisiti<ms. 
Man  b  a  sociable,  no  less  than  a  reasonable  being: 
But  neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeably 
and  amusing,  or  preserve  the  proper  relish  for  them. 
Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and,  from  th^t  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  various  necessities  of  humaq 
life,  must  submit  to  bu^ess  and  occupation :  But  th^ 
mind  requires  some  relai^ation,  and  cannot  always  sup> 
port  its  bent  to  care  and  industiy.  ft  seems,  then, 
that  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  t^  life  as 
most  suitable  to  the  human  r^ce,  and  secretly  admo- 
nished them  to  allow  none  of  tlfese  biases  tp  dr(m  too 
much,  so  as  tp  incapacitate  them  for  other  occupa- 
tions and  entert^nments.  Indulge  your  passion  for 
science,  says  she,  but  let  your  science  be  human,  and 
such  as  may  hare  a  dir^t  reference  to  action  and  so- 
ciety. Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches  | 
prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  me- 
lancholy which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  re- 
ception your  pretended  discoveries  shall  mee^  with, 
when  communicated.  Be  a  philosophy :  l^ut,  ^midst 
all  your  philosophy,  be  still  a  map. 

Were  the  generality  <^  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  with- 
out throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  thia 


general  opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  with- 
out opposition,  his  own  taste  and  sentiment  But  as 
the  matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abso- 
lute rejecting  of  all  profound  reasonings,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  metaphysics^  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  what  can  reasonably  be  pleaded  in  flieir  be- 
half. 

We  may  be^n  with  observing,  that  one  consider- 
able advantage  which  resists  from  the  accurate  and  ab- 
stract philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and 
humane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attidn 
a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  pre- 
cepts, or  reasonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pictures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  si- 
tuations, and  inspire  us  with  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us. 
An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  a  quick 
apprelieniiiua,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species 
of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  How 
palnfiil  soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  ap- 
pear,  it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anato- 
mist presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagree- 
able objects ;  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter  in 
delineating  even  a  Venus  or  a  Helen.  While  the  lat- 
ter employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives 
his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  airs,  he 
must  stjll  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  ft- 
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biic  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part 
or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageouii 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment. 
In  vain  would  ve  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the 
odier. 

.  Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession^ 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,-  that  a 
spirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  society.  And  though 
a  philost^her  may  live  remote  from  business,  the  ge- 
nius of  philosophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  several, 
jnust  gradually  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on  every  art  or 
Calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  greater  foresight 
and  subUJty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of  power; 
flie  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his 
reasonings;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
discipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  plans  and  opera- 
tions. The  stability  of  modem  governments  above 
the  ancient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy, 
have  improved,  and  probably  will  still  improve,  by  si- 
milar gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  b^ond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosi- 
ty, yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an 
accession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest 
and  most  inoffensive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  ave- 
nues of  science  and  learning;  and  whoever  can  either 
remove  any  obstroctions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any 
new  prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor 
to  mankind.  And  though  these  researches  may  ap- 
pear painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some  minds  as 


with  some  bodies,  which,  being  endowed  with  Tigorons' 
and  florid  health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a 
pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed,  . 
is  painfid  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye;  but,  to 
bring  light  from  obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must  ' 
needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  profound  and  abstract  phi- 
losophy, is  objected  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatigu- 
ing, but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertain^  and 
error.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  and  most  plausi- 
ble objection  ogainst  a  consider^le  part  of  met{iphy^ 
sics,  that  they  are  not  properly  a  science,  but  arise 
either  from  the  fruitless  efforts  of  human  vanity,  which 
would  penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  superstir 
tions,  which,  beipg  unable  to  defepd  themselves  on  fair 
ground,  raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  their  weakness.  Chased  from  the  open  coun- 
try, these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest,  and  lie  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  it  with  reli^ous  fears  and  prejudices. 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re- 
ceive them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still 
in  possession  of  her  retreat?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
enemy?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
disappointment,  will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciencesi 
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and  discover  Ihe  pit^r  province  of  human  reason ; 
for,  besides  that  many  persons  find  too  sensible  an  m- 
terest  in  perpetually  recalling  such  topics  besides  this, 
I  say  the  motive  of  Wind  despur  can  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences;  since,  however  unsuccess- 
fiil  former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  slill 
room  to  hope,  that  tlie  industry,  good  fortune,  or  im- 
proved sagacity  of  succeeding  generations,  may  reach 
discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous 
genius  vill  still  lei^  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  him- 
self stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  the  failures 
of  his  predecessors ;  while  he  hopes  that  tlie  glory  of 
achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  him 
alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously 
into  the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show, 
from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse 
subjects.  We  must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  ^ 
live  at  ease  ever  af^r ;  and  must  cultivate  true  meta- 
physics with  some  care,  in  order  to  destroy  the  false  ■ 
and  adulterated.  Indolence  which  to  some  persons 
affords  a  safeguard  against  this  deceitful  philosophy, 
is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curiosity ;  and  despair, 
which  at  some  moments  prevails,  niay  give  place  after- 
vards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Accurate 
and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  Catholic  remedy  fitted 
for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is'  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical 
jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  supersti- 
tion, renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless 
xeasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  aller  deliberate 
ipquiry,  the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of 
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learning,  there  are  many  positive  advantages  which  re- 
sult from  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  ^ 
culties  of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  most  intimate- 
ly present  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the  object 
of  reflection,  they  seem  involved  in  obscurity;  nor  con 
the  eye  readily  find  those  lines  and  boundaries  which 
discriminate  and  distinguish  tliem.  The  objects  are 
too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same  aspect  or  situation ; 
and  must  be  apprehended  in  on  instant,  by  a  superior 
penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  ha- 
bit and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class,  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to 
correct  all  that  seeming  disorder  in  which  they  lie  in- 
volved, when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 
This  (ask  of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no 
merit  when  performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies, 
the  objects  of  our  senses  rises  in  its  value,  when  direct- 
ed towards  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  pr<^rtioa 
to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  we  meet  with  in  per- 
forming it.  Ahd  if  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this 
mental  geography,  or  delineation  of  the  distinct  parts 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  b  at  least  a  satisfaction  to 
go  so  far;  and  the  more  obvious  this  science  may  ap- 
pear (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious),  the  more  con- 
temptible still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  esteemed,  in 
all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion  that  this  science 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical,  unless  we  should  entertain 
such  a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties; 
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that  these  powers  are  distinct  from  each  otiier ;  that 
what  is  really  distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may 
be  distinguished  by  reflection ;  and  consequently,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  falsehood  ia  all  propositions  <hi 
this  subject,  and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  understanding.  There 
are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  such  as  those 
between  the  will  and  understanding,  tiie  imagination 
and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  di£Gcult  to  be  comprehended.  Some  instances, 
especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inquiries,  may 
give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certain^  and  sohdity  of 
this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it  wor- 
thy the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies,  while  we  ^ecf  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ?  ' 

s  Hut  ftcult;  by  which  ire  diKcni  truth  and  faliebold,  mA  that  by 
whkh  we  percan  vice  uid  Tiitue,  had  long  been  confounded  with  each 
other;  mid  all  moralit;  was  supposed  to  be  built  on  eternal  and  immut- 
able relatioiii,  which,  to  eiery  intelligent  mind,  were  equally  inratiable 
•■  an;  proportion  concerning  quantity  or  Dumber.  But  a  *  lata  philo- 
■Dpber  has  taught  us,  by  the  most  connncing  argumenti,  that  morality  is 
nothing  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things  but  ia  entirely  relatiie  (o  tba 
senlinient,  or  mental  taste  of  each  particular  being ;  in  the  same  maima 
as  the  distinctions  of  sweet  and  bitter,  hot  and  cold,  arise  from  the  par- 
ticular reeling  of  each  aense  or  organ.  Moral  perceptians,  therefon^ 
an^it  not  to  be  classed  vidl  the  opeiationi  of  the  underatanding,  but 

It  bad  been  unul  with  phUoso^ten  to  divide  all  the  passions  of  the 
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But  may  we  not  hope  that  philost^hy,  if  cultivated 
vitfa  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, may  carry  its  reseaFches  still  &rther,  and  discover* 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  princi- 
ples by  which  the  human  mind  is  actuated  in  its  opera- 
tion? AstroDomers  bad  long  contented  themselves 
with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions, 
order,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  a 
philosopher  at  last  arose,  who  seems,  from  the  hap- 
piest reasoning,  to  have  also  determined  the  laws  and 
forces  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  gc^ 
vemed  and  directed.  The  like  has  been  perfonned 
with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 

ndnd  bito  two  olanei,  the  nlfiah  ud  bcneiblent,  which  were  nippoaed 
to  ■(*»]  io  toiuuiit  oppodtioii  and  coiftnrie^ ;  em  waa  it  thought  thu 
tbe  iMter  could  ever  attain  their  proper  olyect  but  at  the  npenae  of  the 
limner.  Among  ttie  aelfiih  paauoiu  were  ranked  KTarice,  ambition,  >«• 
Tenge.  Among  tbe  benerolenl,  naUiral  aflbcllon,  friendahip,  public 
ipirit  PhiloBopfaen  aaj  now*  peicaiTe  the  improptietj  of  thia  divi. 
■ion.  It  h««  been  prored,  bejond  all  controrers;,  that  eien  the  paMion^ 
comiiKinlf  eateemed  aelflsh,  cany  the  mind  beyond  self,  diiectly  to  the 
al!ject ;  that  though  the  latisfaction  of  these  pasnom  girea  ua  enjajment, 
yet  the  prospect  of  thia  eDJoyment  ia  not  the  cauie  of  the  paanon,  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  the  paanon  ii  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment  and  without 
the  fenner  the  latter  could  nerer  poaaibly  eiist ;  that  the  case  ia  predae- 
ly  the  aame  with  the  panions  denominated  beneroleot,  and  conaequently 
that  a  man  ia  no  more  iotereated  when  be  aeeki  hia  own  glory  than  when 
the  happineia  of  hli  ftiend  is  the  otiject  of  hii  wiihea ;  nor  is  be  any 
more  dianterested  when  he  sacrifices  his  ease  and  quiet  to  public  good, 
than  when  he  labours  fbr  the  gratification  of  sTarice  or  amUtion.  Herei 
tfwrefbre,  is  a  considerable  adjuitment  in  the  boundaries  of  the  passion^ 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  negligence  or  inaccuraey  of  Fonner 
philosophers.  These  two  instances  maj  suffice  to  show  us  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  species  of  philosophy. — Note  in  EnirloMs  KandL, 

•  See  Butler's  Seimona. 
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ceming  the  mento]  powers  and  economy,  if  prosecuted 
with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  probable  that 
one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  one  more 
general  and  universal :  And  how  fat  these  researches 
may  possibly  be  carried,  il  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be- 
fore or  even  after  a  careful  trial,  exacdy  to  determine. 
Tbb  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every 
day  made,  even  by  those  who  philosophic  the  most 
negligently;  and  nothing  can  be  more  requisite  than 
to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  with  thorou^  care  and 
attention,  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
anderstanding,  it  may  at  last  be  happily  achieved ;  if 
not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected  with  some  confidence 
and  security.  This  last  conclusion,  surely,  is  not  de- 
sirable, nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rashly.  For 
how  much  must  we  diminish  from  the  beauty  and  value 
of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  sudi  a  supposition? 
Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when  they 
considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversi^  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle  on  which  this  variety  <^ 
sentiments  might  depend.  And  though  they  have 
sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion 
for  some  one  general  principle,  it  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  Bnd 
some  general  principles  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  lo^cians,  and  even  politi- 
cians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, though  perhaps  longer  time,  ^ealer  accuracy,  and 
more  ardent  application,  may  bring  these  sciences  still 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed  more  rash. 
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precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldest  and 
most  affirmative  philosophy  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human 
nature  seem  ahstracl,  and  of  difficult  comprehension, 
this  aSbrds  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hither- 
to escaped  so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers, 
can  be  very  obvious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains 
these  researches  may  cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves 
snfficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  profit  but  of 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  specola- 
tions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  them ;  and  as  this  difficiUty  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
mounted by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  ail  un- 
necessary detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  Inquiry,  at* 
tempted  to  throw  some  light  upon  sul^ects  f^m  which 
uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscu- 
rity the  ignorant.  Happy  if  we  can  unite  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  di&^ent  species  of  philosophy,  by  reconcil- 
ing profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with 
novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  i^  reasoning  in  this 
easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto 
served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstititHl,  and  a  cover  to 
absurdity  and  error ! 
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EvsBT  oHe  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  cmsS^ 
den^le  differenee  between  the  perc^tionaof  the  misd^ 
when  a  man  fisels  the  pcun  ci  excessive  heait^  or  the 
pleasure  of  moderate  warmth;  and  when  he  afterwards 
recaUs  to  his  meoaory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it 
by  his  imagination.  These  ftenlties  may  mimic  os 
copy  the  percepd<ms  of  the  senses,  but  they  never  eaii 
entirely  reach  the  force  end  vrradty  <^  the  original 
sentiment.  The  ntanost  we  say  of  them  even  when 
they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is,  that  they  reprep 
sent  their  object  in  sa  lively  a  maimer,  that  we  could 
almosi  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be 
disordered  by  disease  or  maAiess,  they  never  can  ar« 
rive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per« 
ceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the  colours 
of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  natural 
objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description  be 
taken  for  a  real  landscape.  *The  most  lively  thought  is 
still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation* 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  nm  throuf^  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.    A  man  in  a  fit  of 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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anger  Is  ftctaated  m  a  very  different  numoer  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  that 
any  person  is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  mean- 
ing, and  form  a  just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but 
never  can  mistake  that  conception  for  the  real  disorders 
and  agitations  of  the  passion.  When  we  r^ect  on  our 
past  sentiments  and  affections,  our  thought  is  a  faithful 
mirror,  and  copies  its  objects  truly ;  but  the  colours 
which  ft  employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparison  of 
those  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed. 
It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  met^hysical  head  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  thetefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  c^ 
the  mind  into  two  classes  or  q>ecies,  which  are  distin- 
'  giushed  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  less  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas,  llie  other  species  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  in  most  others;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  not  requisite  for  any,  but  philosophical 
purposes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appel- 
lation, het  us,  therefore,  use  a  Uttie  freedom,  and  call 
them  Iufbessionb;  employing  tiiat  word  in  a  sense 
somewbiM^  di&rent  from  the  usual.  By  (lie  term  impres- 
uotty  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when 
we  hear,  ot  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or 
wilL  And  impressions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
«4tich  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are 
consdous,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or 
movements  above  mentioned. 

Kothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  of  man;  which  not  only  escapes  all 
human  power  and  authori^,  but  is  not  even  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
sters and  join  incongruous  shapes  and  appearances, 
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costs  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the 
body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  the  thought  can  in  an  instant 
transport  us  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  uni-> 
verse,  or  even  beyond  the  universe,  into  the  unbounded 
chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  lie  in  total  confii- 
sion.  What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of,  may  yet  be 
conceived ;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of  thought,  . 
except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction. . 

But  though  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  un- 
bounded liberty,  we  shall  find  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
tion, that  it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  that  all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing, 
augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  materials  afibrded  us 
by  the  senses  and  experience.  When  we  think  of  a 
golden  mountain,  we  only  join  two  consistent  ideas, 
gold  and  mountain^  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted. A  virtuous  horse  we  can  conceive;  because, 
from  our  Qwn  feeling,  we  can  conceive  virtue ;  and  this 
we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.  In  short,  all  the  materials 
of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  our  outward  or  inr 
ward  sentiment :  The  mixture  and  composition  of  these 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  express  my-  i 
self  in  philosophical  language,  all  our  ideas  or  more 
feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressipni^  or  ^or^  ; 

« 

lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  J 
hope,  be  sufficient  First j  When  we  analyze  our  thoughts 
or  ideas,  however  compounded  pr  sMblime,  we  always 
find  that  they  resolve  themsielves  into  such  simple  ideas 
as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment, 

b2 


Even  diose  ideas,  wliich  at  first  viev,  seem  the  most 
wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  npon  a  nearer  scrutioy, 
to  be  derived  from  it  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaning 
an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  Being,  arises 
irom  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and 
augmenting,  i^ithout  limit,  those  qualities  of  goodnew 
and  wisdom.  We  may  prosecute  this  inquiry  to  what 
length  we  please ;  where  we  shall  always  find,  that  every 
idea  which  we  examine  is  cc^ied  from  a  similar  impres<i 
sion.  Those  who  would  assert,  that  this  position  is  nM 
universally  true,  nor  without  exception,  have  only  (Hie> 
and  that  an  easy  method  of  refuting  it ;  by  producini; 
that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from 
this  source.  It  will  ihea  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would  maintun  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression 
or  lively  perception  which  corcespoods  to  it 

Secoadfy,  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  (^  the  organ* 
that  a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensa- 
tion, we  always  find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  c^ 
the  correspondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no 
notion  of  colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore  f. 
either  of  them  that  sense  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  bj 
opening  this  new  inlet  for  his  sensations,  you  also  open 
an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  con> 
oeiving  these  objects.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  ot>> 
ject  proper  for  excitiug  any  sensation  lias  never  been 
applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negro  has  no 
notion  <^  the  relish  of  wine.  And  though  there  are 
few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind, 
wh««  a  person  has  never  felt,  <»■  is  wholly  incapable 
of  a  sentiment  or  passion  that  belongs  to  bis  specie^ 
yet  we  find  the  s«ne  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less 
degree.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of 
-inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart 
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ea^y  conceive  the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosi- 
ty. It  is  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  pos* 
sessmany  senses  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception ; 
because  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  introduced 
to  us,  in  the  only  manner  by  which  an  idea  can  have 
access  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual  feeling  and 
sensation.  '^ 

There  is,  howevei",  one  contradictory  phenome- 
non, which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im* 
possible  for  ideas  to  arise,  independent  of  their  corre- 
spondent  impressions.  1  believe  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  Ae  several  distinct  ideas  of  colour,  which 
enter  by  the  eye,  or  those  of  sound,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  the  ear,  are  really  di£Perent  from  each  other, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  this 
be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of 
the  different  shades  of  the  same  colour;  and  each 
shade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of  the  rest* 
For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible,  by  the  con^- 
tinual  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly 
into  what  is  most  remote  from  it  t  and  if  you  will  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  cannot, 
without  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same. 
Suppose»  therefore,  a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular 
shade  <^  blae^  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  been 
his  fortune  to  meet  with ;  let  all  the  different  shades  of 
that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before 
him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  be  will  perceive  a  blank  where 
that  shade  b  wanting,  and  will  be  soisible  that  there  is 
a  greater  distance  in  that  place  between  the  contigu* 


ous  colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  him,  from  liis  own  imagination,  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  beheve  there  are  few 
but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  e- 
very  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit,  that 
for  it  alone  we  should  alter  onr  general  maxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only 
seems  in  itself  simple  and  intelligible,  but,  if  a  proper 
use  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equal- 
ly intelligible,  and  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so 
long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and 
drawn  disgrace  upon  them.  .  All  ideas,  especially  ab- 
stract ones,  are  naturally  feint  and  obscure.  The  mind 
has  but  a  slender  hold  of  th«n.  They  ore  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas,  and  when  we 
have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  we  are  apt  to  ima^ne  it  has  a  determi- 
nate idea  annexed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  impres- 
sions, that  is,  all  sensations  either  outward  or  inward, 
are  strong  and  vivid.  The  limits  between  them  are 
more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  ea^y  to  fall  into  any 
error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  enter- 
tain, therefore,  any  suspicion  ^at  a  philosophical  term 
is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but 
too  frequent),  we  need  but  inquire,  Jiom  vchal  impret- 
sion  is  that  st^posed  idea  derived  ?  And  if  It  be  im- 
possible to  assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our 
suspicion.    By  bringing  ideas  in  so  clear  a  light,  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may 
arise  eonceming  their  nature  and  reality.  * 

*  It  is  probable  that  no  mora  was  meant  by  those  who  denied  innate 
ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with 
such  caution,  nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  prerent  all  mistakes  about 
thdr  doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  innate  f  If  innate  be  equivalent 
ki  natural,  then  all  the  pereeptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  innate  Or  natural,  in  whatever  jsense  We  take  the  latter  wordy 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous. 
«If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be 
IHtoIous  ;  nor  b  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birih.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be 
commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others,  as  standing 
for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  weU  aa 
fliou^ts;  Kow,  in  this  senses  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be 
meant  by  asserting  that  self-love^  or  resentment  of  iiyuriesi  or  the  pa9- 
rion  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  impremont  and  ideate  in  the  sense  above 
.  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  what  is  original  or  copied  from 
no  precedent  perception,  then  iflay  we  asseft,  that  aU  our  impressions  are 
innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locke  was 
betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  wbo^  making  use  of  unde- 
lined  terms,,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tedious  length,,  without  ever 
the  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  drcumldcutioa 
to  run  throu|^  that  philoflopher'a  reiMonings,  on  this  at  well  m 
most  other  subjects. 


SECTION  ni. 


or  TBB  ASSOCIATION  or  IDEAS. 


It  U  erideoU  that  tbere  is  a  principle  of  connection 
between  the  different  thou^il«  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  tfaot,  in  their  appearance  to  the  nemoTy  or  ima- 
jinalxin,  tbey  introduce  each  odier  with  a  certidn  de> 
gree  of  method  and  regular!^.  In  ouj  more  serious 
thinking  or  discourse,  this  is  so  observable,  that  any 
imticular  thought,  wUch  breaks  in  npoo  die  regnlu 
tract  or  diain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
Injected.  And  erm  in  our  wildest  and  most  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
reflect^  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad- 
ventures, but  that  there  was  still  a  connection  upheld 
among  the  diffirent  ideas  which  succeeded  each  other. 
Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to  be  tran-  ' 
scribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed  some, 
thing  which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly 
revolved  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which 
had  gradually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion.   Amoog  difiereat  laoguages,  even  when  we  can- 
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not  suspect  the  least  connection  or  communication,  it 
is  found,  that  the  words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most 
compounded,  do  yet  nearly  correspond  to  each  other; 
a  certain  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  compound  ones  were  bound  together  by  some  uni- 
versal principle^  which  had  an  equal  influence  on  all 
mankind* 

Though  it  be  too  diivious  to  escape  observation,  that 
diflerent  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find 
that  any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject,  how- 
ever, that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  ap- 
pear to  be  only  three  principles  of  connection  among 

ideas,  namely,  Besemblance^  Q9SliiiS¥^  ^  ^g  ?^  place, 
and  Cause  or  Effect. 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted*  A  picture  naturally  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  or{gii;s}l. !  '  ^f^  i^f if t|9p  pf  one 
apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  au  inquiry 
or  discourse  concerning  the  others;^  and  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scu'cely  forl^ar  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  follows  it.  *  But  t|iat  this  enumeration  is 
complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  as- 
sociation except  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  the  reader,  or  even,  to  a  man's  own  satis- 
bction.  AU  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  tp  pin  over 
several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle 
which  binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never 
stepping  tiU  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  pos- 
sible. *  The  more  instances  we  examine  and  the  more 
care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire, 

^  RcseinbUnioe.  ^  Contiguity.  '  Cause  and  Effect 

*  For  intfncwj  ContrMt  or  Contimrietj,  b  also  a  amnection  among 
ideas,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  ooniidered  as  a  raixtun  of  CBUtaium  and 
SitemUancet    Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the 
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that  the  enumeraUon  which  ve  form  from  the  whole  is 
complete  and  entire. ' 


other;  tbM  ia,  Ibe  cmim  of  i1 

don  of  Ml  object,  inipUa  tba  idem  of  iti  fimacr 


B  nil  EHajr,  u  it  stuicU  in  Eoinairi  K,  L,  N,  thiw  contiiitiei. 

Instead  of  entering  into  ■  detail  of  this  kind,  whidi  would  l«d  m  into 
nunjr  usdeM  lubdlities,  we  ihall  connder  eome  of  die  effkcti  of  this  con- 
nexion upon  the  pMsiom  ud  imagination ;  where  we  nuijr  open  up  a  Geld 
of  ipeculation  more  enlertwTung,  and  peihapi  more  inetrudiTe.  then  the 
other. 

At  men  ia  >  reuonable  bdng,  and  ti  contlauellj'  in  puimit  of  happt* 
tWM,  which  he  hopes  to  Bnd  in  the  gnUiflcation  of  aome  pueion  or  afite- 
tioD,  he  seldom  acti,'or  apeaks,  or  thinks,  without  a  purpose  and  intention. 
He  has  atill  nnne  ol^ect  in  new ;  and  howerer  improper  the  maeos  may 
■ODMlimes  he,  irtiich  be  cbooaee  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  be  never 
loses  Tiew  of  an  end,  nor  will  lie  wo  modi  aa  throw  awa;  his  thoughts  oc 
Kflectioni,  where  be  bopea  not  to  re^i  anjp  aatiafaetion  flmm  them. 

In  all  compodtioDa  of  geniua,  therefore,  'tis  revisits  tliat  the  writer 
hare  some  plan  or  olject ;  and  though  be  ma)>  be  hurried  from  this  plan 
by  the  Tdiemence  of  tbou^it,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  careleaaly  as  in  an 

ling  out,  if  not  in  the  eompoaition  of  the  whole  work.  A  produetioa 
without  a  design  would  resemble  more  the  ravings  of  a  "'«^'"»",  than 
die  sober  efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

As  thia  rule  sdmili  of  no  eiceptiiRi,  it  foUowi,  that  in  narradve  cim- 
poritiona,  the  erenta  or  actions  which  the  writer  relate^  must  be  connect- 
ed together  by  somo  bond  or  tie :  They  must  be  related  to  each  other  in 
Ibe  inuiginotibn,  and  foim  a  kind  of  unily,  which  may  bring  tbem  under 
one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be  the  otiject  or  end  of  tbt  writer  in 
bis  fint  undertaking. 

Thia  connecting  prindple,  among  the  several  events  which  fomt  the 
auhject  of  ■  poem  or  history,  may  be  very  dlflbrent,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent deaigns  of  the  poet  or  historian.  Ovid  has  fonned  his  plan  upon 
the  connecting  principle  of  resemblance.  Every  fabulous  transformadon, 
produced  by  the  miraculous  pow»'  of  the  gods,  falls  within  the  compwH 
of  his  work.  There  needs  but  this  one  circumstance  in  any  event,  to 
bring  it  under  bis  oripnal  plan  or  intention. 

An  annalist  or  historian,  who  tliauld  undertake  to  write  the  history  of 
£ur(^  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of 
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contiguity  in  lime  or  place.  All  events  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
Bpace>  and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  design,  though  in 
other  respects  different  and  nnconnectiwl.  They  have  still  a  species  of 
unity,  amidst  all  their  diyer8it]r« 

But  the  most  usual  species  of*  cofmeiion  among  the  different  events^ 
which  enter  into  any  narrative  composition,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
while  the  historian  traces  the  s^es  of  actions  according  to  their  natural' 
order,  remounts  to  their  secret  springs  and  principles,  and  delineates 
their  most  remote  consequences.  .  He  chooses  for  his  subject  a  certain 
portion  of  that  great  chain  of  events,  which  compose  the  history  of  man- 
kind :  Each  link  in  this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  narration 
Sometimea  unavoidable  ignorance  renders  all  his  attempts  fruitless 
Sometimes  he  supplies  by  coiyecture  what  is  wanting  in  knowledge 
And  always,  he  is  sensible  that  the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he 
presents  to  his  readers,  the  more  perfect  is  his  production.  He  sees, 
that  the  knowledge  of  causes  is  not  only  the  most  satisfactory,  this  re- 
lation or  connexion  being  the  strongest  of  all  others,  but  also  the  most 
instructive ;  since  it  is  by  this  knowledge  alone  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
trol events  and  govern  futurity* 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  attain  some  hotion  of  that  unity  otaetumt 
about  which  all  critics,  after  Aristotle,  have  talked  so  much ;  perhaps  to 
little  purpose,  while  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  sentinkent  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  philosophy.  It  appears  that^  in  all  productions,  as  well  as  in 
the  epic  and  trsgic,  there  is  a  certain  unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  oc- 
casion, our  thoughts  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  we  would 
produce  a  work  that  will  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  mankind.  It 
appears  also,  that  even  a  biographer,  who  should  write  the  life  of  Achil- 
les, would  connect  the  events  by  showing  their  mutual  dependance  and 
relation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  should  make  the  anger  of  that  hero  the 
subject  of  his  narration.  *  Nor  only  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a 
man's  actions  have  a  dependance  on  each  other,  but  also  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  duration  from  the  cradle  to  the  gprave ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
strike  off  one  link,  however  minute,  in  this  regular  chain,  without  affect- 
ing the  whole  series  of  events  which  follow.  The  unity  of  action,  there- 
fore, which  is  to  be  found  in  biography  or  history,  differs  from]  that  of 
epic  poetry,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion 
among  the  events  is  more  close  and  sensible ;  the  narration  u  not  car- 


«  Contrary  to  AristcMle,  Mvil^sf  3*  f^r/f  tt^^  v;^,  Srm^  ntk 
•isvTM,  Uf  wt^h  ^*  5»H  If.  n«;iAA  yi*#,  fg  arnica  rm  yiw  ^ft- 
lUdnij  i{  Zf  tPiWf  y3ff  Irrif  &.  "Ourm  >•  ig  w^mfyU  &^i  wsAAsm'  inr, 
H  Sf  ftU  ihfiU  yinrm  w^S^tf}  &C     Kif  •  «• 


S8  BSflAT  IT. 

ii«d  on  thrmgb  aid  ■  length  of  tbM;  md  tteaetanbMtmtOMMciv- 
iMcfcable  pariod,  whidi  satiifiei  the  curioHty  of  the  raadsr.  Thu  oMk 
duct  of  llwepu:  poM  d«paiuli  on  that  puticulai' ritoitioa  of  tlia  inwgini- 
tion  and  of  die  ptminni.  which  ii  luppoHd  in  that  produdion.  Tbt  iii»- 
^■iBtt*!^  both  ofwritnand  nadcr,  bnoM  •nHrened,  and  the  paadKu 


Aat  eonliiM  tbenuelvai  to  ibict  truth  and  raaHt;.  LM  tu  conaidM'  tba 
(Act  of  tbcM  two  drcumtaiwc^  of  an  «nliTaNd  imaginatloa  and  in- 
iamad  p"-''-"i  which  beloiig  to  pocbj,  aqwirially  the  (pic  kind,  above 
any  other  ipcde*  of  canipontion  i  and  let  B*  aee  for  what  naeon  tbey 
nquire  a  ilrictB  and  cloter  luut;  fn  the  ftble> 

Pint,  AH  poetij  bong  m  qiecia  of  pelntinfe  anmacbea  ni  naanr  to 
the  objecti  thu  any  other  ipedea  of  mmtioD,  thnwi  a  Mraogir  light 
upon  them,  and  delinealci  more  diitiiictly  AoM  mliiatei  diemnMancctf 
which,  thou^  to  the  biitorUn  they  wcm  nipCT&Mui,  wrre  mightily  U 
«nllren  the  imagoy  tod  gratify  the  fancy.  If  h  be  not  neoaaaaiT,  aa  Id 
dbe  Hiad,  to  Infonn  nt  Mdi  time  the  hero  bacUci  hia  duca  and  (ita  hia 
gartera,  it  will  be  raqntiite,  p«liap%  to  enter  into  a  greater  detnl  Aan  in 
the  Henriadc ;  where  the  eventi  are  ruo  orv  with  each  rapidity,  that 
we  acarce  have  lamire  to  baOMne  aeqnainted  with  the  aeeoe  or  aetton. 
Were  a  poet,  tfaanArci  to  ooeaprdieitd  Ib  hi*  ndtjeet  any  great  OMnpiari 
of  tooe  <e  acriaa  of  erenta,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector  to  Itin- 
wiote  laliMa.  in  the  rape  at  lUen,  or  the  Jadganeot  of  Paiia,  h«  mint 
draw  oot  hia  poon  to  an  ImmMaurabte  IfDgthi  inwdar  lo  All  lUalarga 
ounaa  with  juit  paiadng  and  iaagery.  na  naiVe'e  iniagiilaliiai.  InJainiMl 
with  muh  a  acrin  ef  poetical  deeaiptian^  and  Iria  paadona>  agilaUd  by 
a  contimal  fympadiy  with  Ibe  aetoi^  mnat  iag  la^  beftM  the  pwlod 
«r  narralioa,  and  miut  link  into  iiidliiili  and  diagua^  fkMB  tJ^  repeat- 
«d  violeBoe  of  the  Haae  moeeamta. 

aecamJly,  That  an  epic  poet  nuM  not  trace  Oe  cwt«n  to  any  great 
dielano^  irill  fariha-  ^paar,  if  we  coondtr  anothir  TcaMo,  which  ia 
drawn  ftom  a  property  of  the  pairfana  rtll  mtm  Tnnar>ehl>  and  JnguUr. 
'Us  erident,  that  En  a  jut  eDPtfod&an,  all  the  afikctiana  exeited  by  the 
dlfirent  cienti  deKiibed  and  repraunted,  add  nmtaal  Airoe  to  eacfa  o- 
Aer;  and  that,  while  Ae  haroca  are  a 


tinoaHy  awak^  aDd  the  punona  nuke  an  any  tranaldoa  fiom  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  The  itroag  connniiin  of  the  erenta,  as  it  facilltatea  tba 
panage  of  the  thought  or  imagination,  fron  one  to  another,  facali- 
latea  alw  the  tran^ilon  of  the  paioioni,  and  preeefraa  the  affection  itill.- 
ia  the  aame  channel  and  direction.  Our  sympathy  and  ooncem  for  Ev^ 
prepam  the  way  for  a  like  sympathy  witb  Adun  i    Tb*  aAectiMI  i>  f^^- 
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scfred  almost  entire  in  the  tnoattion ;  and  the  mind  seiies  immediately 
the  new  dbject,  as  strongly  related  to  that  which  fonnerly  engaged  its 
attention.  But  were  the  ppet  tp  mal^e  a  total  digresmon  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  introduce  a  new  actor,  no  way  connected  with  the  personages, 
the  imiynation>  feeling  a  breach  in  the  transition,  would  enter  coldly. 
Into  the  new  scene;  woold  kindle  by  slow  degrees  s  and  in  returning  to 
the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  would  pass,  as  it  were,  upon  foreign  ground, 
and  have  ita  ooocam  to  esdte  anew,in  order  to  take  party  with  theprin« 
dpal  acton.  The  same  inconycnience  follows  in  a  leseer  degree^  where 
the  poet  traces  hia  events  to  too  great  a  distance^  and  binds  ti^gether  ac- 
tionsjr  which,  though  not  altogether  disjoined,  have  not  so  strong  a  con- 
neuon  as  la  requisite  to  forward  the  transition  of  the  passions.  Hence 
arises  the  artifice  of  oblique  narration,  employed  in  the  Odyssey  and 
i&aeid ;  where  the  hero  la  introdnced,  at  fint,  near  the  poriod  of  his  de- 
signs^ and  aftertrards  riiowa  us,  as  it  were  in  perqiectiTe^  the  more  dis- 
tant events  and  causes.  By  thia  msans^  the  reader's  curiosity  is  imme* 
dialely  excited :  The  events  follow  with  rapidity,  and  in  a  very  close  coo^ 
nexion:  And  the  concern  is  preserved  aUv%  and  continually  increases 
by  means  of  the  near  tektioa  of  the  otgects^  from*  the  beginning  to  tha 
end  of  the  narration. 

The  same  rule  takes  place  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  is  it  ever  permitted 
in  a  regaUur  oompontSon,  to  introduce  an  actor  who  haa  no  connexion, 
or  but  a  small  ,one^  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  fable.  The 
qiectator's  ooneem  must  not  be  diverted  by  any  scenes  di^oined  and  a^ 
pante  from  the  rest.  Hiis  breaks  the  course  of  the  passbns^  and  pro* 
Tcnta  that  communication  of  the  several  emotions,  by  which  one  sceno 
adds  force  to  another,  and  transAises  the  pity  and  terror  it  excites  upon 
each  succeeding  scenes  uqtil  the  whole  produces  that  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, which  is  peculiar  to  the  theatre.  How  must  it  extinguish  thia 
wanrth  of  affliction  to  be  entertained,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  new  actios 
and  new  pcrsonagea,  no  way  related  to  the  former ;  to  find  ao  sensible  a 
bleach  or  vacuity  in  the  course  of  the  passions^  by  means  of  this  breadi 
in  the  connexion  of  ideas ;  and  instead  of  carrying  the  sympathy  of  one 
aoene  Into  the  following,  to  be  obliged  every  moment,  to  excite  a  new 
esnccm,  and  take  party  in  a  new  scene  of  action  ? 

But  though  this  rule  of  unity  of  action  be  common  to  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry ;  we  may  still  observe  a  difference  betwixt  them,  which  may» 
perhaps,  deserve  our  attentkin.  In  both  these  species  of  compositiol^ 
'tis  requisite  the  action  be  one  and  simple,  in  order  to  preserve  the  oon^ 
ccia  or  sympathy  entire  and  undiverted :  But  in  epic  or  narrative  poBtrj, 
this  nde  is  also  established  upon  another  foundation,  vis.  the  necessity 
that  is  incumbent  on  every  writer  to  form  some  plan  or  design,  before  hff 
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enter  on  uij  diacouFB^  or  narnuion,  and  to  compreliead  hit  subject  la 
•ome  genenl  wpcct  or  nnittd  new,  which  may  be  the  coitttant  object  of 
fail  attentlDn.  Ai  the  nilhor  ii  CDdrelj  loat  in  dnunatic  compositions, 
■ud  the  spectator  supposes  himself  to  be  raalljr  present  at  the  aetians  le* 
presented ;  this  reason  has  do  place  with  regard  to  (he  stage  ;  but  anj 
diskigue  or  conrenatioti  maj  be  introduced,  which,  without  impmbabili- 
^,  might  have  passed  in  that  detenuinate  pondon  of  space,  represented 
by  &e  theatre.  Hence,  in  all  our  EngUih  come^es,  e<re»  those  of  Con- 
grere,  the  unity  of  actioD  js  nerer  strictly  obsared ;  but  the  poet  thinks 
it  sufficient,  if  lus  penonages  be  any  way  related  to  each  other,  by  blood, 
or  by  liiing  in  the  same  Eunily ;  and  he  afterwards  iatroducei  di«m  in 
particular  icenes,  wliere  (hey  display  their  humoun  and  cbanctsi,  with- 
out nnich  forwarding  the  main  action.  71ie  double  plots  of  Terence  are 
liceniM  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  And  tl|ough  this 
conduct  be  not  p^ectly  rt^lar,  it  ia  not  wholly  unauitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  comedy,  where  the  movemettta  and  panions  are  not  raised  to  nidi 
a  liragbt  as  in  tiagedy;  at  die  same  time,  that  llie  fiction  or  representa- 
tion palliates,  in  some  d^ice,  such  licenses.  In  a  narratiTe  poem,  the 
tnt  propoution  or  design  conSnes  the  auttior  to  one  sulject ;  and  any 
digressions  of  this  nature  would,  at  first  new,  be  rejected  as  absurd  and 
monstrous,  Neither  Boccace,  la  Fontaine,  nor  any  author  of  that  kind, 
though  plfasantry  be  their  diief  object,  have  ever  indulged  them. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  of  l)istory  and  epic  poetry,  we  may  con- 
dnde,  from  the  foregung  reasonings,  that  as  a  certain  unity  ig  r«]uisi(e 
in  all  productions,  it  cannot  be  wanting  to  biitory  more  tban  to  any 
(ilfaer  i  that  in  history,  the  connexion  among  the  sereral  events,  which 
unites  them  into  one  l>ody,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same 
whidi  talus  place  in  efnc  poetry  j  and  that,  in  Iba  latter  composition, 
this  conneiion  is  only  required  to  be  closer  and  mote  sensibly  on  account 
of  the  liTcly  imagination  and  strong  paiiioni,  which  must  be  toudied  by 
the  poet  in  tiis  narration.  Hie  Pelopponneeian  war  is  a  proper  subject 
for  history,  the  siege  of  Athens  for  an  e{nc  poem,  and  Ihe  deadi  of  &1- 
dbiadea  for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  di^crence,  therefore,  betwiit  history  and  epic  poetry  eonntU 
only  in  the  d^rees  of  conneiion,  which  bind  together  those  sereral 
erenta  of  i^ch  their  iitbject  is  composed,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  words,  to  detertaine  exactly  iIm  bounds  irtiich  separate  tlian 
ftom  each  other.  Iltat  is  a  matter  of  taste  more  than  of  reasoning;  and 
pafaapa,  tlus  tmity  may  often  be  discovered  in  a  subject,  where,  at  flm 
view,  and  ftmn  an  abstract  consideiatiDn,  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it. 

"Tit  evident  (hat  Homer,  in  the  course  of  his  nanation,  exceed*  the 
first  propouUmi  of  his  wl^jecl ;  and  that  the  anger  of  Achilles,  whidi 
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earned  tfie  death  of  Hector,  is  not  the  mme  with  that  which  produced 
so  many  ills  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  strong  connexion  betwixt  these  two 
morementSy  the  quick  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  the  contrast  be- 
twixt the  effects  of  concord  and  discord  amongst  the  princes,  and  the  na- 
tural curiosity  we  have  to  see  Achilles  in  action,  after  so  long  repose; 
an  these  causae  cany  on  the  reader,  and  produce  a  sufficient  unity  in  the 
subject. 

It  may  be  objected  to  MQton,  that  he  has  traced  up  his  causes  to  too 
great  a  distance,  and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angeb  produces  the  fall  of 
man  by  a  tndn  of  erents,  which  is  both  yery  long  and  veiy  casual  Not 
to  mention  that  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  has  related  at  length, 
is  no  more  the  cause  of  that  catastrophe,  than  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
or  any  other  erent  that  has  erer  happened.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  these  events,  the  rebellion  of  the  angels,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man,  retemUe  each  other  in  being  miracu- 
kms^  and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ;  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  amtiguaut  in  time ;  and  that,  being  detached  from  all  other  events, 
and  being  the  only  original  facts  which  rerelation  discoyers,  they  strike 
the  eye  at  onc^  and  naturally  recaU  each  other  to  the  thought  or  imagina- 
tion. If  we  consider  all  these  drcumstances,  I  say,  we  shall  find,  that  these 
parts  of  the  action  have  a  sufficient  unity  to  make  them  be  comprehend- 
ed in  one  fable  or  narration.  To  which  we  ipay  add,  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  have  a  peculiar  resemblance,  as  being 
founterparts  to  each  other,  and  presenting  to  the  reader  the  same  moral, 
of  obedience  to  our  Creator. 

Tliese  loose  hinta  I  have  thrown  together,  in  order  to  excite  the  curio- 
sty  of  philosophers,  and  beget  a  suspicion  at  least  if  not  a  full  persuasion, 
that  this  subject  is  yery  copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human 
mind  depend  on  the  connexion  or  association  of  ideas,  which  is  here  ex- 
plained. Particularly,  the  sympathy  betwixt  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tioa,  willt  periiaps,  appear  remarkable;  while  we  obsenre  that  the  affec- 
tions, excited  by  one  object,  pass  easily  to  another  connected  with  it ;  but 
transfuse  themseWes  mth  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  along  different  objects, 
which  have  no  manner  of  connexion  together.  By  introducing  into  any 
composition,  personages  and  actions  fpreign  to  each  other,  an  injudicious 
withor  loses  that  communication  of  emotions,  by  which  alone  he  can 
interest  the  heart,  and  raise  the  passions  to  their  proper  height  and  period. 
The  full  explication  of  this  principle  and  all  ito  consequences,  would 
lead  us  into  reasonings  too  profound  and  too  coiiious  for  these  Essays. 
'Tis  sufficient  for  us,  at  present,  to  haye  established  this  conclusion,  that 
the  three  connecting  principles  of  all  ideas,  are  the  relations  of  raem^ 
btaneey  cotUiguUyf  atid  catuaiion. 
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SCEFTICAL  DOIIBTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  UNDERSTANDINO. 


All  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  nny 
naturally  be  tCvided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Relationt 
{^  Ideas,  and  Matters  of  Fact.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic^ 
and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  is  either  intui- 
tively or  demonstratively  certcun.  T^at  the  square  <^tke 
hypothemse  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides,  is  a 
proposition  which  expresses  a  relation  between  these 
figures.  That  three  times  Jive  is  equal  to  the  half  of 
thirty,  expresses  a  relation  between .  these  numbers. 
Propositions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
operation  of  thought,  witbont  dependence  on  what  is 
any  where  existent  in  the  universe.     Iliough  tliere 
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never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  de- 
monstrated by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cer« 
tainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  hu*- 
man. reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner; 
nor.  is  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a 
like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every 
matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never  im- 
ply a  contradiction,  and  is.  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  same  facility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  con- 
formable to  reality.  7%a/  the  sun  wiU  not  rise  to-mor* 
rawy  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proposition,  and  implies  no 
more  contradiction,  than  the  affirmation,  that  it  mil 
rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demon- 
strate its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstratively  false,,  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could  never  be  dis- 
tinctly conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  as- 
sures us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  be- 
yond the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  re- 
cords of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is 
oGservable,  had  been  little  cidtivated  either  by  the  an- 
cients or  modems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  er- 
rors, in  the  prosecution,  of  so  important  an  inquiry, 
may  be  the  more  excusable,  while  we  march  through 
such  difficult  paths  without  any  guide  or  direction. 
They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curiosity,  and 
destroying,  that  implicit  faith  and  security  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiry.  The  discovery 
of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement,  but  ra- 
ther an  incitement,  as  is. usual,  to  attempt  something 
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noie  Mi  mi  attu&ctary  Omn  htM  yet  htm  pnpoatd 
to  the  public 
I  All  reasonings  concerning  matter  <^  &et  Mem  to  be 
{.bmndei  on  the  Tdadou  i^  Ca$ue  tpid  ^^cL  Bymeaos 
uf  thiit  rdlftUoD  alone  ve  esn  go  bcTonil  tl>c  erideBce 
«f  our  memory  nod  senses.  If  you  were  to  aA  a  man 
why  he  believes  any  matter  of  fiwt  which  is  absent,  ibr 
instance)  that  his  friend  is  in  the  countzy  or  in  France^ 
^e  would  give  yoa  a  rtaaoa,  and  this  reaaom  would  be 
aome  other  fact :  as  a  letter  received  from  faim,  or  the) 
knowledge  of  hU  former  resolutions  and  pMmisea,  A 
Bieti,  finding  »  watcfa  at  any  other  madiine  in  a  desert 
island,  woold  eondude  that  there  bad  imce  beoi  me» 
in  that  island.  All  c»ir  reasonings  coneeming  fiict  are 
ef  the  same  nature.  And  here  it  is  ctMistantly  8up> 
posed,  Aat  th««  is  a  emneetion  between  the  presoit 
fiict  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there 
iwthing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  wodd  I>e 
entirely  precarious,  lite  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice' 
and  rational  £sc<niise  in  the  dark,  assures  us  (^  the 
presence  of  some  person :  Why  ?  because  these  are 
Ae  effects  of  the  human  make  and  fabric,  and  closely 
connected  with  it.  If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  ie»> 
soflings  of  this  nature,  ire  shall  &id,  that  Aey  are 
founded  on  the  reladon  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  that 
tfiis  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  direct  or  collate- 
ral. Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects  of  fire,  eni 
-Aeone  effect  may  justly  be  inferred  frcun  the  other. 

if  we  would  satisfy  oorsclres,  therefore,  coQcentinv 

ibe  nature  of  that  evid«Dce  which  assures  as  of  mattera 

of  &ct,  we  must  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  kaow^ 

ledtce  of  cause  and  e&ct. 

t     I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  propositiea  which) 

I  admiU  of  no  exception,  th^  (he  knowledge  of  thi*  re- 
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ktioQ  is  Bot,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings 
«  priori  s  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we 
find,  iSuJl  taty  particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoin- 
ed vidi  «aeh  other.  Liet  an  object  be  presented  (o  a 
avn  of  erer  so  strong  natural  naaon  and  diilitles ;  if 
4iiat  ofa}ect  be  entirely  new  to  hiiin,  he  will  not  be  able, 
liy  Ihe  most  accurate  examination  of  its  sensible  quali-* 
ties,  to  discoFer  any  of  its  causes  or  effects.  Adimif 
fthovgfa  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  Tery 
-first,  entirely  perfect,  oould  not  have  inferred  from  the 
Aiidi^  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffo^ 
<ate  him ;  or  fit)m  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire  that  it 
ivauld  consume  him.  No  object  ey^  discovers,  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the. senses,  either  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the  eflfects  which  will  arise  from 
it;  nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever 
draw  any  in&mce  concerning  real  existence  and  mat- 
t^  of  fact. 

This  proposition,  thatjcanses  and  efftscU  are  discover^ 
Me^  not  by  reason^  bid  by  experience^  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted with  regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to 
have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  whidi  we  then 
lay  under  of  foretelling  what  would  arise  from  them. 
Present  two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has 
no  tincture  of  natural  philosophy;  he  will  never  dis- 
<cover  that  they  will  adherys  together  in  such  a  manner 
9&  to  require  great  force  to  separate  them  in  a  direct 
line,  while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a  lateral 
pressure.  Such  events  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the 
tmBBEDgm  course  of  nature,  are  also  readily  confessed  to 
be  known  only  by  experience;  n<Mr  does  any  man  ima* 
gine  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attraction 
of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered  by  arguments 
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a  priori.  In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  struc- 
ture of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attribuUng  all 
our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  assert 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger  ? 
But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
Jiave  the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  without  any  secret  struc- 
ture of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  di^ 
cover  these  effects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  reason 
without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  have  in- 
ferred, that  one  billiard-ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  wdted  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
custom,  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
'  seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
the  highest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  reflections 
may  perhaps  suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to 
us,  and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
effect  which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation ;  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must 
the  muid  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  must  invent  or 
imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  aa 
its  .effect;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  be 
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entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  possibly  find 
the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  thcreffect  is  totally  di& 
ferent  from  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  billiard-ball  is 
a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest  hint 
of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
the  air,  and  left  without  any  support,  immediately  falls: 
But  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  is  there  any  thing 
we  discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea 
of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  other 
motion,  in  the  stone  or  metal  ? 

^And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  parti- 
cular effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  consult  not  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the 
supposed  tie  or  connexion  between  the  cause  and  effect 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible, 
that  any  other  effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
diat  cause.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball 
moving  in  a  straight  line  towards  another;  even  sup- 
pose motion  in  the  second  ball  should  by  accident  be 
suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of  their  contact  or  im- 
pulse; may  I  not  conceive  that  a  hundred  different 
events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause  ?  May  not 
both  these  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the. 
first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the 
second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  AH  these  suppositions 
are  consistent  and  conceivpble.  Why  then  should  wq 
g^ve  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent 
or  conceivable  than  the  rest?  All  our  reasonings  a 
priori  will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for 
this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then^  every  effect  is  a  distinct  event  frcni; 
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its  cause.  It  could  not^  therefore,  be  ditoovdred  in  Uie 
eause;  and  the  first  inventioD  or  conoeptmi  o(kf  m 
priori,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  cren  afisr  it 
is  suggested,  the  coupmction  of  it  with  the  came  must 
^}peBr  equally  arbitrarj ;  since  there  ore  alvays  maojr 
ether  effects,  whidi,  to  reason,  must  setm  fiidly  ax  con* 
aslent  and  natural.  In  yam,  therefore,  shdidd  we  pT»* 
tend  to  determine  any  suigle  erent,  or  infes  any  cease 
«r  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  observatitai  and  cx^ 
perience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philDso» 
pber,  who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended 
to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  Miy  natural  operation^ 
or  to  show  distmcQy  the  action  of  that  power,  which 
produces  any  single  effect  in  tbfi  universe.  It  is  con-* 
fessed,  that  the  utmost  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to 
reduce  the  principles  productive  of  natural  pheno- 
mena to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to  reserve  the  many 
particular  effects  into  a  few  general  causes,  by  meana 
of  reasonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  observa^ 
f  tion.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these  general  causes,  we 
^ould  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery ;  nor  shall  we 
I  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  particular  ex- 
I  plication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  'and  prin- 
'  dples  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  in- 
I  quiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  commu- 
nication of  motion  by  impulse ;  these  are  probably  the  <• 
ultimate  causes  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  dis- 
cover in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently happy,  if,  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomona  to,  or  near 
to,  these  general  principles.  The  most  perfect  philo- 
sophy of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our  ignorance 
a  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect  philosophy 
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sf  die  mofsl  or  metaphysical  kind  serves  only  to  dis- 
eover  krger  portions  of  it.  Thus  the  observation  of 
liiiman  blindness  and  weakness  is  die  result  of  all  pbi- 
losqphy^  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spite  of  omf 
endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometryi  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of 
natnxai  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or 
lead  us  into  the  knowledge  c^  ultimate  causes,  by  aH 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated. Eveiy  part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition,  that  certain  laws  are  established 
by  Nature  in  her  operations ;  and  abstract  reasonings 
are  employed,  either  to  assist  experience  in  the  disco- 
very c^  these  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in 
particular  instances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  pre* 
^ise  degree  c(  distance  and  tjuanttty.  Thus,  it  is  a  law 
oi  motion^  diacorered  by  experience,  that  the  moment 
or  force  of  any  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  compound  ra»- 
tio  or  prc^ortioB  of  its  soUd  coBteots  and  its  velocity ; 
aad  coBsequendy,  that  a  small  force  may  remove  the 
greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrcrance  or  madiinery  we  can  increase  the  velocity 
of  that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  fi^f  its  an- 
tagonist. Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  whidi  x»n  enter  into  any  species  of  ma^ 
chine ;  but  stiii  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
merely  to  esperience ;  and  all  tlie  abstract  reasonings 
an  the  world  could  never  lead  ss  oAe  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it.  When  we  reason  a  priori^  and  con- 
sider merely  any  object  or  cause,  as  it  ftppears  to  the 
mind,  independent  of  all  observation,  it  never  could 
suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any  distinct  object,  such  af 
its  eS&ct;  much  less  sbow  us  the  inseparable  mid  isr 
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violable  connection  between  them.  A  man  must  be 
very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  reasoning,  that 
crystal  is  the  effect  of  beat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  be- 
ing previously  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  these  - 
qualities. 


But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satis&c- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each 
solution  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries; 
When  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  nature  of  alt  our  reason- 
ings  concerning  matter  i^Jactf  the  proper  answer  seems 
to  be,  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  When  again  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  concerning 
that  relation  f  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word,  Expe- 
PERiENCE.  But  if  we  still  carry  on  our  sifting  humour, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  Jbtmdation  ff  ail  conclusions  Jrom 
experience  f  this  implies  a  new  question,  which  may  be 
of  more  difficult  solution  and  explication.  Philoso^ 
phers  that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  per- 
sons of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from 
every  comer  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure 
at  last  to  bring  tliem  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The 
best  expedient  to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  mo- 
d^t  in  our  pretensions,  and  even  to  discover  the  diffi- 
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culty  ourselves  before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this 
means  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  igno- 
ranee. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  this  section  with  an  easy 
task,  and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer  . 
t6  the  question  here  proposed.     I  say  then,  that  even  | 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and  I 
effect,  our  conclusions  from  that  experience  are  fiot 
founded  on  reasoning,  or  any  process  of  the  under- 
standincr.   This  answer  we  must  endeavour  both  to  ex- 
plain  and  to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  afford- 
ed us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities 
of  objects;  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  these  objects 
entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform  us  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  consistence  of  bread ;  but  neither  sense 
nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  human 
body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  actual 
motion  of  bodies,  but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  or 
power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never 
lose  but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  can- 
not form  the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwith- 
standing this  ignorance  of  natural  powers '  and  princi- 
ples, we  always  presume  when  we  see  like  sensible  qua- 
lities, that  they  have  like  secret  powers,  and  expect 
that  effects  similar  to  those  which  we  have,  experienced 


'  The  word  Power  is  here  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.  The 
more  accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  to  this 
•rgujncnt*     See  Sect.  viL   . 
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will  follow  From  them.  If  a  body  of  like  colour  and 
consistence  with  that  bread  which  we  have  formerlj 
eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no  scruple  of  repeat- 
ing  the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with  c^taioty,  like 
nourishment  and  support.  Now^  diis  is  a  process  of 
the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly  know 
the  ibundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there 
is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible  qiudities 
and  the  secret  powers ;  and  consequently,  that  the  mind 
is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  theic 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which 
it  knows  of  their  nature.  A^  to  past  Experience,  it  can 
be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of 
those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  ezt 
perience  should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects,  which,  for  auf^t  we  know,  may  be  only 
in  appearance  similar,  this  is  the  miun  question  oq 
which  I  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I  formerly 
eat  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such  sensible  qua* 
lities  was,  at  that  time,  end  ued  with  such  secret  powers : 
But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also  nourish 
me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  qualities 
must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
The  eonsequenee  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  least,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  conse- 
quence drawn  by  the  mind,  that  there  is  a  certaui  st^ 
taken,  a  process  of  tbowght,  and  an  inference  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  These  two  pr<^>ositiona  are 
iar  from  being  the  some,  I  have  found  that  mch  an  ob<- 
ject  has  ataays  been  attended  vsith  atch  an  effect,  and  / 
foresee,  that  other  objects  which  are  in  appearance  simi- 
lar, wilt  be  attended  -mth  similar  effects.  I  shall  allow, 
if  you  please,  that  the  one  proposition  may  justly  be 
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ii^ferred  from  the  other :  I  know,  in  fact,  diat  it  always 
is  inferred.  But  if  you  insist  that  the  inference  is  made 
by  a  chain  of  reascMiing,  I  desire  you  to  produce  that 
reasoning.  The  connection  between  these  propositions ; 
is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium,  which 
may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  in- 
deed it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who 
assert  that  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  our 
conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fact. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrat- 
ing and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this 
way;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connect- 
ing proposition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports 
the  understanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  ques*. 
tion  is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to 
his  own  penetration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argu- 
ment escapes  his  inquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exist.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  task ;  and,  enumerating 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
show,  that  none  of  them  can  afford  such  an  argument. 

All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  name- 
ly, demonstrative  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  rela* 
tions  of  ideas ;  and  moral  reasoning,  or  that  concerning 
matter  of  fact  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  de- 
monstrative arguments  in  the  case,  seems  evident,  since 
it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature 
may  change,  and  that  an  object,  seemingly  like  those 
which  we  have  experienced,  may  be  attended  with  dif- 
ferent or  contrary  effects.  May  I  not  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly conceive,  that  a  body,  felling  from  the  clouds^ 
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and  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles  snow,  has 
yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any 
more  intelligible  propositioD  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  and  January,  and  wilt 
decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now,  whatever  is  intelligi- 
ble, and  can  be  distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  con- 
tradiction, and  can  never  be  proved  false  by  any  de- 
monstrative ailment  or  abstract  reasoning  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put 
trust  in  past  experience,  and  make  it  the  standard  of 
our  future  judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  proba- 
ble only,  or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  ex- 
istence, according  to  the  division  above  mentioned. 
But  that  there  is  no  argument  of  tliis  kind,  must  ajv 
pear,  if  our  explication  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be 
admitted  as  solid  and  satisfactory.  We  have  said  that 
all  arguments  concerning  existence  are  founded  on  the 
relation  of  cause  and  efiect ;  that  our  knowledge  of  that 
relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience;  and  that 
all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past. 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposi- 
tion by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding 
existence,  must  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and 
taking  tliat  for  granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  found- 
ed on  the  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural 
objects,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  effects 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from 
such  objects.  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience, 
or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life,  it  may  sure- 
ty be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity 
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at  least  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature 
which  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  similarity  which 
nature  has  placed  among  different  objects.  From  causes 
which  appear  similar,  we  expect  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental  conclusions.  Now 
it  seems  evident,  that  if  this  conclusion  were  formed  by 
reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one 
instance,  as  after  ever  ^  long  a  course  of  experience : 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Nothing  so  like  as  eggs; 
yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarity,  ex- 
pects the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any 
kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with 
regard  to  a  particular  event  Now,  where  is  that  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a 
conclusion  so  different  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a 
hundred  instances  that  are  nowise  different  from  that 
single  one  ?  This>  question  I  propose,  as  much  for*the 
sake  of  information,  as  with  an  intention  of  raising  dif- 
ficulties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine,  any  such 
reasoning.  But  I  keep  my  mind  still  open  to  instruc- 
tion, if  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  firom  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connection  between  the  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  the  secret  powers,  this,  I  must  con- 
fess, seems  the  same  difficulty,  couched  in  different 
terms.  The  question  still  occurs.  On  what  process  of 
argument  is  this  inference  founded?  Where  is  the 
medium,  the  interposing  ideas,  which  join  propositions 
so  very  wide  of  each  other?  It  is  confessed,  that  the 
colour,  consistence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of 
bread,  appear  not  of  themselves  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  sup- 
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port :  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qnallties, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ment  of  alt  philosophers,  and  contrarj'  to  plain  matter 
of&ct  Here  then  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance 
with  regard  to  the  powers  and  inflaence  of  all  objects. 
How  is  this  remedied  by  experience  ?  Jt  oaly  shows 
ns  a  number  of  uniform  effects  resulting  from  certain 
objects,  and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  When  a  new  object,  endowed  with  simi- 
lar sensible  qualities,  is  produced,  we  expect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  effect.  From  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  wUh  bread,  we  ex- 
pect like  nourishment  and  support.  But  ^s  surely  is 
a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained. When  a  man  says,  I  have  fifimd,  m  aflpatt 
inttancfs,  tuck  sentiUe  qualities^  amjoitted  mth  tuch  te^ 
cret  powers ;  and  when  he  says,  similar  sensibie  quali~ 
tin  wilt  always  be  cof^joined  with  similar  secret  powers  i 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  piopo^ 
tions  in  any  respect  the  same.  Y(hi  say  that  the  one 
proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other :  But  yon 
mast  confess  that  die  inference  is  not  intuitive,  ncatiier 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it  them  ?  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  b^^ing  the  questioB.  Foe 
all  inferences  from  experience  si^qx»e,  as  their  foun- 
dation, tiiat  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible 
qualities.  If  there  be  any  su^icion  that  the  conrse  of 
nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  nia 
for  the  future,  all  experience  becomes  usdess,  and  cam. 
^ve  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impos— 
nbte,  dierefcM^  that  any  wguoients  from  experiei 
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ean  prov«  tbis  resenblanee  of  the  past  to  the  future : 
mace  all  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be 
allowed  hitherto  ever  so  regular,  that  alone,  without 
some  new  aif^ment  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for 
the  future  it  will  continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretend 
to  have  learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past 
experience.  Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  all 
their  effects  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any 
change  in  their  sensible  qualities.  Hiis  h^pens  some-/ 
times,  and  with  regard  to  some  objects :  Why  may  it 
not  happen  always,  and  with  r^ard  to  all  objects  ? 
What  logic,  what  process  of  argument,  secures  you 
against  this  supposition  ?  My  practice,  you  say,  re* 
futes  my  doubts.  But  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my 
question.  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  the 
pmnt;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share  of 
euiiosit^,  I  will  not  say  scepticism»  I  want  to  learn  the 
foundation  of  this  inference.  No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me 
satisfiiction  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Can  I  do 
better  than  propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
though,  perhaps,  I  have  small  hc^es  of  obtaining  a  so- 
lution? We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sen- 
nble  of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  know- 
ledge. 

I  must  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
arrogance,  who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has 
escaped  his  own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  really  exist.  I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all 
the  learned,  for  several  ages,  should  have  employed 
tiiemsdves  in  fruitless  search  upon  any  subject,  it  may 
still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively,  that  the 
subject  must  theref(»e  pass  all  human  comprehension. 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  sources  of  our  know- 
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ledge,  nnd  conclude  them  unfit  for  such  &  subject, 
there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the  enumera- 
tion is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  accurate. 
'  But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are  some 
considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusa- 
tion of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  tlie  most  ignorant  and  stupid  pea- 
sants, nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by 
experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects, 
by  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
cause  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance. If  you  assert,  therefore,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion  by  any 
process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  justly  re- 
quire you  to  produce  that  argument;  nor  have  you 
any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand.  You 
cannot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may  pos- 
sibly escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you, hesi- 
tate, therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  oiler  reflection,  you 
produce  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a 
mariner,  give  up  the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is 
not  reasoning  which  engages  us  to  suppose  the  past 
resembling  the  future,  and  to  expect  similar  effects 
from  causes  which  are  to  appearance  similar,  lliis  is 
the  proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  pre- 
sent section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made 
any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward  scho- 
lar, since  I  cannot  uow  discover  an  argument  which,  it 
seems,  was  perfectly  femiUor  to  me  long  before  I  was 
out  of  my  cradle. 
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PART   I. 


The  passion  for  philosophy^  like  that  for  religion^ 
seems  liable  to  this  inconveniencey  that  though  it  aims 
at  the  correction  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our 
vices,  it  may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to 
fibster  a  predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind, 
with  more  determined  resolution,  towards  that  side 
which  already  drafms  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  pro- 
pensi^  of  the  natural  temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while 
we  aspire  to  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the  philoso- 
phic sage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleasures  al- 
together within  oiur  own  minds,  we  may,  at  last,  ren- 
der our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus  and  other 
StoicSf  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness,  and  rea- 
son ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enjoy- 
ment.   While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
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buman  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the 
empty  and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our  natural  indo- 
lence, which,  hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudg- 
ery of  business,  seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  it^ 
self  a  full  and  uncontrolled  indulgence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  species  of  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable 
to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  because  it  strikes  i|i 
with  no  disorderly  passion  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural  affection  or  propen- 
sity; and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philoso- 
phy. Ilie  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which 
lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  practice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a 
philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  iu 
rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,,  and  its  superstiti- 
ous creduli^.  Every  passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth ;  ^hI  that  passion  nev«r  is,  nor  can 
be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree*  It  is  sorprising,  there- 
fore, Aat  this  phi]os<^hy,  which,  in  ahnost  every  iih- 
stance,  must  be  harmless  uid  innocent,  should  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  groundless  reproach  md  obloquy. 
But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  it 
so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to  the  puUic 
hatred  and  resentment  By  flattering  no  irregular  pas- 
sion, it  guns  few  partisans :  By  opposing  so  many  vices 
and  follies,  it  ruses  to  itaeiF  abunduice  t^  enemies,  who 
stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  en* 
deavours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should 
ever  andermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life^  and 
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iMty  its  doubts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  actioti  as  well 
as  sfieculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights^ 
and  pHm\\  in  the  end  orer  any  abstract  reasoning  what« 
soever.    Though  we  should  conclude^  for  instance^  M 
in  tibe  foregoing  section,  that  in  all  reasonings  fh>m  e^ 
pcrienee,  there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind^  which  i# 
not  supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the  nn^ 
derstanding;  there  is  no  danger  that  these  reasonings^ 
Oft  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be 
affected  by  such  a  discovery.    If  the  mind  be  not  en^^ 
gaged  by  argoment  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in^ 
dueed  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  au-^ 
thority ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same.    What  that 
principle  is^  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry.    " 
Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strong* 
est  Ihculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  oit 
a  sudden  into  this  world )  he  would,  indeed)  immedi* 
ately  observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one 
^^it  following  another;  but  he  would  not  be  able  ia 
disecyver  any  thing  fitrther.     He  would  not  at  first,  by 
any  reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  .Cause  and 
afiect;  since  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natur-* 
al  operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the  senses; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude^  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore! 
the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  efiect.     The  con-* 
junction  may  be  arbitrary  and  casual.    There  may  be 
no  reason  io  infer  the  existence  of  one,  from  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  other :  And,  in  a  word,  such  a  person 
without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  con-^ 
jecture  or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  &ct,  or 
be  assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
present  to  his  memory  or  senses. 

d2 


Suppose  agmn,  that  be  has  acquired  more  eicperi* 
ence,  and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  ob- 
served similar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  con- 
joined together ;  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experi- 
ence? He  immediate;  infers  the  existence  of  one  ob- 
j/ect  from  the  appearance  c^tbe  other:  Yet  be  has  not, 
by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge 
of  the  secret  power,  by  which  the  one  object  produces 
the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  be  is 
engaged  to  draw  this  inference ;  but  still  he  finds  him* 
self  detenAined  to  draw  it ;  and  though  he  should  be 
convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation,  he  would  nevwtheless  continue  in  the  same 
course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determioas  him  to  ibrm  suck  a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.-  Foe  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  pro- 
duces a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation*^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of 
the  nnderstanding,  we  always  say,,  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.  By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such 
a  propeBfiilrp.  We  only  point  out  a  principle  of  bumatt 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which 
b  well  known  by  its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of 
this  cause;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate principle,  which  wc  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclu- 
sions trom  experience.  It  is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that 
we  can  go  so  far  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  of 
our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther. 
And,  it  is  certain,  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible 
proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,,  when  we  assert, 
that  alter  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects,  heat 
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and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  exphiins  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw 
firom  a  thousand  instancesp  an  inference  which  we  are 
not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance,  thsrt  is  in  no  ^re* 
spect  difierent  from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any 
such  variation.  The  conclusions  which  it  draws  from 
considering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which  it  would 
ferm  «ipoH  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe. 
But  no  man,  having  seen  only  one  body  move  after  be- 
ing impelled  by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other 
body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse.  All  inferences 
from  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of  custom^  not 
of  reasoning. ' 

II  I  I  ^1  !  II  ■  ^   ■         »      I  II  ■        I        ■       I  I   i  I   I    I 

// 

*  NoUiiiig  u  more  usual  than  for  wiiten,  even  on  moral,  poUtioal^  or 
phjfnaU  suljectSy  to  disdnguish  between  reatoH  and  etpenenee^  and  tm 
suppose  that  these  species  of  argumentation  are  entirely  difierent  finom 
cadixMher.  The  former  are  taken  for  the  mere  result  of  ourinteUectual 
faculties,  «rhidi«  by  considering  d  priori  the  nature  of  thing%  and  ex- 
amining the  effects  that  jnust  follow  from  their  f^ieration»  establish  par- 
ticular'principles  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy.  The  latter  are  supposed  to 
be  deriTcd  entirely  ftom  sense  and  obserration,  by  whidi  we  learn  what 
has  actuaUy  resulted  firom  the  opcntioD  of  particular  objeeta»  and  are 
thence  able  to  infer  what  wiU  for  the  ftiture  result  from  thems  T1ni% 
for  instance,  the  limitations  and  restraints  of  dvil  gOYemmenty  and  a  le* 
gal  constitution,  may  be  defended,  either  firom  reason^  which,  reflecting 
on  thegreat  fiailty  and  oorruption  of  human  nature^  teache^^  that  no 
msn  can  ealdQr  be  trusted  ^th  unlimited  4ittthority$  or  from  experience 
and  history,  which  inform  us  of  the  enonnous  abuses  that  ambition  i* 
cTory  age  and  country  iiasjbeen  found  to  jpuilLe  qf  ao  hqprudent  a  con*. 
^dynff»«   ' 

The  same  dislinotion  butween  ivason  and  eoqperienoe  is  maintained  in 
aU  our  delibeiations  concerning  the  conduct  of  life  s  while  the  expe* 
licnoed  statesman,  genend  phyndan,  or  merchant,  is  trusted  and  foL 
lowed;  and  the  unpractised  novice,  with  whatever  natural  talents  en«> 
4pwed»  neglected  and  despised.    Though  it  be  allowed  th«t  reason  jvay 
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'JCvatom,  then,  is  the  gre»t  guide  of  bnmiui  life,  ft 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
usefiil  to  us,  and  malceg  us  expect,  fbr  the  fiiture,  fi  si- 
milar train  of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared 

Arm  varf  pluulble  co^jactum  widi  ngtfd  to  tbt  ecMwpimwi  of  nA 
•  putUular  conduct  Id  tudi  paiticuUr  ^reuaaUacn,  it  i*  Mill  wifpowd 
iapofecti  widKnit  the  uBrt«nce  pf  eipcrieao*,  wlncli  if  ilone  ible  to 
give  itatnlity  >|id  c«tt»intf  to  tbe  nuiim  derived  fhim  Mud;  aod  re> 
flection. 

But  Motwittutandlag  thu  thla  ditdnctloa  tx  thui  uiiiTeTMllj  reoalndi 
both  in  the  aetiTe  and  i[wcul«iiT«  aceae*  of  lif«,  [  akoll  not  Krupla  to 
pronounce  tbat  it  ii,  at  bottom,  amaeaut,  or  at  leaat  niperSdal. 

If  we  examine  tboae  arguments,  which,  in  an;  of  the  aciencei  above 
mentioned,  are  luppoied  to  be  the  mere  effecti  of  reasoning  and  lefleo- 
don,  Ontj  ifiU  be  found  to  tennlnata  at  last  [n  loma  general  principle  o( 
cottclunpn,  fbr  which  we  can  aingn  no  reason  but  observaiian  and  tsv 
periraics.  The  onl;  difference  between  them  and  (hose  "•••f'ttw,  whidi 
aw  vulgarly  erteemsd  the  remit  of  pure  eipeiTence,  la,  that  Ofe  fbrmer 
eamiot  ba  attabUsbed  withont  loma  process  of  thought,  and  soma  rcflcc- 
lion  oa  what  we  have  obaervad,  in  order  to  distinguish  its  drcumatancat, 
and  trace  its  eonsequanoea  i  Whareai^  lo  tha  latta',  the  cipntsacad  svcat 
Is  aiactl;  and  fljlly  similar  to  that  wfalEh  *■  tnfcr  aa  tha  result  oF  any 
partleular  Bluaiion.  The  Ustorr  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  N«o  piahes  aa  draod 
a  lik*  tyranay,  wm  our  ntonardn  ftesd  from  tha  reslivnts  of  laws  and 
aanataa  i  But  the  obiervation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  Is 
swfldant,  with  the  aid  of  ■  little  Aoughl,  to  give  us  As  same  apprsheu. 
rion,  mbilt  it  serves  as  an  Instatwe  of  ths  gsnaial  complion  of  hioaan 
aMure,  and  draws  us  die  danger  which  we  must  incur  by  reposing  sn  en- 
tire canldenee  in  mankind. — In  both  cases,  it  is  aiparience  which  is  uL> 
llmately  the  fbundatioii  of  our  inference  and  eonclusloB 

nwre  i*  no  man  so  young  and  Ineiperienced,  as  not  to  have  formadi 
from  obeMvation,  many  general  and  Just  maxima  concarolng  human  aCt 
fsin  and  the  conductor  lift  I  but  it  must  be  confnaed,  that  when  a  maa 
eooies  to  put  these  in  praetloe,  be  will  be  aitran«ty  Usbla  to  error,  tOl 
thne  and  rarther  eiperience  both  enUrge  these  mwcims,  and  lueh  him 
tbdr  pnpsor  use  and  applIoatloB.  In  every  situation  cr  inddant,  tbeto 
are  many  particular  and  seemingly  minute  dreumataooes,  which  the  maa 
oTgieateat  talents  is  at  Srst  apt  to  overlook,  thou^  on  than  tbv  juitnea 
of  bis  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  [Kiidence  of  Us  conduct,  entlr*> 
ly  depend.     Not  to  mention  that,  to  a  young  banner,  the  genetal  ol>> 
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in  tfaepast  Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  feet,  beyond 
what  is  inunediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
We  shouM  nerer  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends, 
or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of 
any  effect  There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  ac- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  speculati<H). 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fact 
which  h^pened  in  the  most  dbtant  places  and  most 
remote  ages,  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to 
the  senses  t»-  memory,  from  which  we  may  first  pro- 
ceed in  drawing  these  conclusions.  A  man,  who  should 
find  in  a  desert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  build- 
ings, would  conclude  that  the  country  had,  in  ancient 
times,  been  culUvated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did 
nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never 
form  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  for- 
mer ages  from  history ;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the 
volume  in  which  this  instrncticm  is  contained,  and 
thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to 
another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye-witnesses  and  specta- 
tors of  these  distant  events.  Inaword,  if  we  proceed 
not  upon  some  fact  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
our  reasonings  would  be  merely  hypothetical;  and 
however  the  particular  links  might  be  connected  with 
«Bch  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences  would  have 

wmtloDS  and  mulnu  occur  dM  alwajg  on  (he  propBT  occauont,  nor  can 
bf  iminediatclr  applied  wlih  due  nlmnm  and  dlstuielion.  Tbi  truth  is, 
to  ineKpciieiiGcd  nawnwr  could  be  no  TeaaoDcr  at  all,  were  he  abii^utelj 
inetpeneiiced ;  and  when  we  awign  that  character  to  any  one,  we  mean 
it  only  in  *  compara(i*e  tente,  and  luppoee  him  prnwiaed  of  eipeiience 
■■  a  nnallci  md  more  inpetftct  degree. 


J 


nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means, 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.  If  I 
ask,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fact  which 
you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this 
r&ison  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it.  But 
as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  infinitum, 
you  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  pre- 
sent to  your  memory  or  senses,  or  must  allow  that  your 
belief  is  entirely  wiUiout  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
A  simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretOr  re- 
mote from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  from  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
blether :  If  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the 
senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom  to  expect  heat 
or  cold,  and  to  Miax  that  such  a  quality  does  exist} 
and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  af^roach.  Hiis 
belief  is  the  necessary  result  oF  placing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soal, 
when  we  are  so  sitiuted,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the 
passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred, 
when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  these  operations  ore 
11  a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or 
I  process  of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able  either 
to  produce  or  to  prevent  At  this  point,  it  would  be 
yery  allowable  for  us  to  stop  our  philosophical  re- 
searches. In  most  questions,  we  can  never  make  a 
single  step  farther ;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
minate here  at  bst,  after  pur  most  restless  and  curious 
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inquiries,  fiut  still  our  curiosity  will  be  panlonable^ 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  cany  us  on  to  still  farther 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
nature  of  this  beliefs  and  of  the  customary  ampmctiottf 
whence  it  is  derived,  fiy  this  means  we  may  meet 
with  some  exphcations  and  analt^es  that  will  give  sa- 
tis&ction,  at  least  to  such  as  love  the  abstract  sciences, 
and  can  be  entertained  with  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever accurate,  may  still  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
■ncratainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  different  taste,  the  re- 
nung  part  of  this  Section  is  not  calculated  for  them ; 
and  the  following  inquiries  may  well  be  understood^ 
^ngh  it  be  neglected. 


NoTHiHG  is  more  Iree  than  the  imaginaUon  of  man, 
and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of 
ideas,  furnished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it 
has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separat- 
ing, and  dividing  these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  ol 
fiction  and  vision,  k  can  feign  a  trun  of  events  with 
all  the  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  parti* 
cular  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,  and 
punt  them  out  to  itself  with  every  circumstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  &ct,  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  consists 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
Ues  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 


to  such  a  conception  as  commuidg  onr  assent,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.     For  as  the 

-  mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  volun- 
tarily annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleases, 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe 
that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed. 

It  follows,   therefore,   that  the   difference  between 

Jlction  and  beli^Mea  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which 
is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which 
depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  plea-; 
sure.  It  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sen- 
timents, and  must  rise  from  die  particular  situation  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture. 
Whenever  any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom,  carries 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually 
conjoined  to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  or  sentiment  dilferent  from  the  loose  reveries  of 
the  fanf^.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief^, 
For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  &ct  which  we  believe  so 
firmly  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difierence  between  the  conception  assent- 
ed to,  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it  not  for  some 
sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  I  see  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another  on  a 
smooth  table,  I  oan  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con- 
tact This  conception  implies  no  contradiction;  but 
Btill  it  feels  very  differentiy  from  that  conception  by 
which  I  represent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  die  com- 
munication of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  defnttim  o(  this  sentiment. 
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we  sbonld,  perfaapa,  fiiid  it  a  yery  difficult,  if  not  sn 
impouible  task ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  should 
codeavour  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of 
anger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of 
these  sentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  naine 
of  this  feeling;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  because  every  man  is  every 
mofloent  ocmsdous  of  the  seotiment  represented  by  it. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  attempt  a  inscrip- 
tion of  this  sentiment,  in  hopes  we  may  by  that  means 
arrive  at  some  analof^es  which  may  aiFord  a  more  per^ 
feet  explication  of  it  I  say,  that  belief  is  nothing  but 
a  more  vivid,  lively,  fbrdble,  firm,  steady  conception  . 
of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem 
so  nnphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken 
for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  wei^  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  supe^ 
rior  influence  on  the  passions  and  ima^naUon.  Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dis- 
pute about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the  com- 
mand over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  joiu)  and  mix,  and 
vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  possible.  It  may  conceive 
fictitious  objects  with  all  the  circumstances  of  place 
and  Ume.  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our 
eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they  might  have  ex- 
isted. But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  faculty  of  ima- 
gination can  ever,  of  itself  reach  belief,  it  is  evident 
tha^  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order. 
of  ideas,  but  in  the  mantier  of  their  conception,  and  in 
their  JeeUng  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con- 
ception.   We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express 


BO  BECTIOK  V. 

something  near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper  name,  ss 
we  observed  before,  is  bflief;  which  is  a  term  that  every 
one  sufficiently  understands  in  common  ]ife.  And  in 
philosophy  we  can  go  no  farther  than  assert,  that  be- 
lief is  something  felt  by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes 
the  ideas  of  Uie  judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  gives  them  more  weight  itnd  influence ; 
makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance;  enforces 
them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the  goreming 
principle  of  our  actiotis.  I  faear  at  present,  fax  in- 
stance, a  person's  voice  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  va^ 
pression  of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
(o  the  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  pre- 
sent,  with  tlie  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I 
formerly  knew  them  possessed.  These  ideas  take 
fiister  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an  encbonted  cas- 
tie.  They  are  very  different  from  the  feeling,  and  have 
a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to  g^ve 
pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

X>et  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doo 
trine,  and  allow  diat  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  conc^tion  more  intense  and  steady,  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imaglnadon ;  and  that 
diis  manner  of  conception  arises  from  a  customary  con- 
junction of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memory  or  senses.  I  believe  that  it  wilt  not  be  diffi- 
cult, upon  these  suppositions,  to  fiud  other  operations 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phe- 
nomena to  principles  still  more  generaL 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  establish- 
ed connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  soon- 
er one  idua  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
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its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
8  gentle  and  ingensible  movement.  These  principles  of 
connexion  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three, 
nameljr,  Resemilancef  Contiguity,  a.ad  Causation  i  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite, our  thoughts  together, 
and  b^et  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse, 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  takes  place  among 
all  mankind.  Now,  here  arises  a  question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend.  Does 
it  happen  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of  the 
objects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  memory,  the  mind 
is  not  only  carried  to  the  cmception  of  the  correlative, 
but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it 
than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ? 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which  arises 
,from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  if  the  case 
be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  as- 
sociation, this  may  be  established  as  a  g^ieral  law, 
which  takes  place  in  alt  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment 
to  our  present  purpose,  that  upim  tlie  appearance  of 
the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evi- 
dently enlivened  by  the  rtsenMance,  and  that  every 
passion  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing 
this  effect,  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present 
impression.  Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  res^n- 
blance,  at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so 
much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him :  And  where  it  is 
absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the  mind  may 
pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  it 
feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by 
that  transition.  We  take  n  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when 


it  is  removed,  rather  choose  to  ooonder  bim  directly, 
than  by  reflectioa  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant 
and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Cstholic  rdigioD  may 
be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.  The 
devotees  of  that  superstitioa  tuuaUy  plead  in  excuse 
ibr  the  mommeries  with  which  th^  are  iqibiaided,  diat 
they  feel  the  good  efl&ct  of  those  external  nioti<m8,  and 
postures,  and  actions,  in  enlirening  their  devotion  and 
quickcsiing  their  fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay* 
if  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objecte. 
We  shadow  out  the  objects  of  our  fiuth,  say  they,  ia 
sensible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  pre* 
sent  to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  these  ^peSf 
than  it  is  possible  for  as  to  do  merely  by  an  intellectual 
view  and  contemplation.  Sensible  objects  have  idway» 
.  a  greater  influence  on  the  &ncy  than  any  other;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  tboM  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I 
diall  only  infer  frtnn  these  practices,  and  this  reason- 
ing, that  the  effect  of  resemblance  m  enlivening  the  ideas* 
is  very  common ;  and,  as  in  every  case  a  re8«mb(a»ce 
and  a  present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  experiments  to  prove  th«  reality  of 
the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  o( 
a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  eontiguitxf 
as  well  as  of  resemblance. .  It.  is  certain  that  distance  di- 
minishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our 
^proach  to  any  ot^ect,  though  it  does  not  discover  it> 
self  to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an 
influence  which  imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The 
thinkingon  onyobject  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what 
U  contiguous;  but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an 
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<^ect  that  Vrtmsporta  it  mth  a  superior  vivadty.  When 
9 1 1  am  ft  few  miles  frc»n  home,  whatever  relates  to  it 
.  I  touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
'leagues  distant;  though  even  at  that  distance  the  re- 
flecting on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
fiiends  or  &mily  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them. 
But,  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind 
are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition 
between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give 
a  superitH*  vivaci^  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  wont  of  some 
immediate  impression.  * 

'  No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  ioflu> 
ence  as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  coiw 
tiguity.  Superstitious  people  are  fiind  of  the  relics  of 
aaints  and  holy  m«],  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek 
after  types  or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion, 
and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception 
of  those  ezsnplary  hves  which  they  desire  to  imitate. 
Now,  it  is  evident^  that  one  <^  the  best  relics  which  a 
devotee  could  procure,  would  be  the  handiwork  of  a 
saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
conndered  in  this  light,  it  is  because  they  were  once  at 


'  ■  Naturaoe  nobu  hoc,  ioquit,  datuin  dicam,  mn  errore  quodnn,  ut,  cum 
~n  quibua  roeroorU  dignm  Tir«  mcaperimui  nultBin 
a,  magii  tnorwinor,  quaoi  »lqu> 


niptuBi  aliquod  ltg*imi»?  VeliM  ego  dui^  monor :  Tcnit 

■alitiun :  Cujui  ctuui  Uli  bortuli  propinqui  nan  menunUni  ■alum  od- 
ftnnl,  led  ipnim  rideDtiir  is  conipectu  meo  pomre.  Hlc  9peuiip- 
pd«,hk  XcDMnlo,  Mc  (juoudtlorFdHna;  cnjiu  ilUK«iofuit,quua 
TidwDBL  £qiiiilBn  (dBD  cminn  nintnnn,  Hoaliliam  dico,  non  banc  oo- 
nm,  quae  oiihi  roiDoT  oac  ndetur  poateaquam  cat  major,  xdebam  in- 
tueni,  Sdpionan,  Catonem,  L>lium,  noatrum  van)  in  primis  aTum  co- 
ptara.  Tanta  tu  ailiiioallionii  !neat  In  tods :  ut  non  une  cauia  tt  bia 
wtatmim  dncU  mX  diactpliRa. '    Cierr»  it  FiiUbtu,  Ub>  r.  i. 
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his  disposal,  and  vere  moved  and  affected  by  bim ;  in 
which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect 
efiects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of 
consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  tearn  the 
reality  of  his  exbtence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  fnend,  who  had  been  lot^ 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea, 
and  recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  &mi- 
liariUes,  in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  other* 
wise  have  appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phenome> 
noD,  which  seems  to  prove  tlie  principle  above  men- 
tioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  be- 
lief of  the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed ; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The 
influence  of  the  picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our 
friend  to  have  once  existed.  Contigui^  to  home  can 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that 
it  really  exists.  Now,  I  assert,  that  this  belief  where 
it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  senses^  is  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the  ■ 
transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here 
explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  diy  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive  that 
it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  die  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from 
custom  and  experience.  And,  as  it  first  begins  from 
an  object  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or 
conception  of  flame  more  strong  or  lively,  than  any 
loose  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea 
arises  immediately.  The  thought  moves  instantly  to- 
wards it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force  of  conception 
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which  is  derived  from  the  impression  present  to  the 
senses.  When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does 
not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike  me  more  strongly, 
than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even 
though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  object?  But  what  is  there  in  this 
whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex« 
cept  only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition. 
to  the  idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  ac-. 
customed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole, 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concern- 
ing matter  of  fact  and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satis£Eu:tion 
to  find  some  analogies  by  which  it  may  be  explained*. 
The  transition  firom  a  present  object  does  in  all  cases 
give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be-> 
tween  the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the 
former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our 
thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature*  Cus- 
tom is  that  principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has 
been  effected ;  so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our 
species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every 
circumstance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not 
the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of 
those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
ledge must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoid- 
ing of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and 
contemplation  otjinal  causes,  have  here  ample  subject 
to  employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

VOL.  IV.  £ 


I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confinnatJon  of  the  forego- 
ing theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa,  la 
so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures, 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallaci- 
ous deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  oper- 
ations; appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy;  and,  at  best,  is  in  every  age  and  pe- 
riod of  human  life  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take. It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom 
of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be 
infallible  tn  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs, 
without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implant- 
ed in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought 
in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she  has  estab- 
lished among  external  objects ;  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course 
and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
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TuoDGH  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the 
world>  our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  8 
tike  species  of  belief  or  opinion. 

Hiere  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a 
superiority  of  chances  on  any  side ;  and,  according  as 
this  superiority  increases^  and  surpasses  the  opposite 
chances^  the  probabiU^  receives  a  proportionable  in- 
crease, and  begets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  as- 
sent to  that  side  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority, 
if  a  die  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots 
on  four  sides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of 
spots  on  the  two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter; 
though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides  marked  in  the  same 

'  Mr  Locke  diiidea  all  ■rguments  into  demonatntiTe  and  probable. 
In  this  riew,  we  muBt  ity,  tliat  it  is  only  probablo  all  men  muit  die,  or 
that  the  lun  trill  tiu  to-momm.  But  to  confortn  our  Unguage  more  (o 
Conunon  use,  we  ougbt  to  divide  argumeDta  into  itetnomlrationt,  proijfi, 
tai  pratabUiliel.  B;  proof),  meaning  such  argumenta  from  ei[ieiienca 
M  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  oppoiutian. 
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manner,  and  only  one  side  different,  the  probability 
would  be  ipucb  higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of 
the  event  more  steady  and  secure.  This  process  of  the 
thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and  obvious;  but 
to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw 
of  such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  par- 
ticular side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events  compre- 
hended in  it  entirely  equaL  But  finding  a  greater 
number  of  sides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the 
other,  the  mind  b  carried  more  frequently  to  thatevent^ 
and  meets  it  t^ner,  in  revolving  the  various  possibili- 
ties or  chances  on  which  the  ultimate  result  depends. 
This  concurrence  of  several  views  in  one  particular  e- 
vent  begets  immediately,  by  an  explicable  contrivance 
of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event 
the  advantage  over  its  antagonist,  which  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  less  frequent- 
ly to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief  is  nothing  but 
a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  object  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  ima^nation,  this  ope~ 
raUon  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination; 
giv£s  it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and  in  a 
word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes 
the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  witli  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular 
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eflfect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any 
&i]ure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  al- 
ways burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  crea- 
ture :  The  production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gra- 
vity is  a  nnirersal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
no  exception.  But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhu- 
barb always  proved  a  pui^e,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines.  It  is  true, 
when  asy  cause  fails  of  producing  its  usual  eflect,  phi- 
losophers ascribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature ; 
but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes,  in  the  particular 
structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.  Our 
reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  concerning  the 
event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  bad  no  place. 
Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  tlie  past  to  the 
future  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past  has  been 
entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  con- 
trary supposition.  But  where  different  ei&cts  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear- 
ance  exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur 
to  the  mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
enter  into  our  consideration  when  we  determine  the 
probabtli^  of  the  event  Though  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  has  been  found  most  usual,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  will  exists  we  must  not  overlook 
the  other  effects,  but  must  assign  to  each  of  them  a 
a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent.  It  is  more 
probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that  there 
will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea^ 
tber  will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different 
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climates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more 
northero  kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that 
when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  Aiture,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  efl^ct  which  will  result  Irom  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  di£Ferent  events,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 
ten  times,  and  another  ooce.  As  a  great  number  of 
views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  sentiment 
which  we  call  belief,  and  give  its  object  the  preference 
above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequentiy  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to 
the  future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  dilEculty. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present 
hints  excite  the  curiosity  of  philosophers,  and  make 
them  sensible  how  defective  all  common  theories  are 
in  treating  of  such  curioits  and  such  sublime  sub- 
jects. 
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The  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
above  the  moral,  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
former,  being  sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determi- 
nate, the  smallest  distinction  between  them  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  and  the  same  terms  are  still  expres- 
sive of  the  same  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  variation. 
An  oval  is  never  mistakes  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbo- 
la for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and  scalenum  are  dis- 
tinguished by  boundaries  more, exact  than  vice  andvir* 
tue,  right  and  wrong.  It  any  term  be  defined  in  geo- 
metry, the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or,  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may 

I  Entitled  ID  Editiou  K,  L,  <  Of  the  Idea  of  Power,  or  Necowr 
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be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadi- 
ly and  clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments 
of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the 
various  agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  tliem- 
selves  distinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  re- 
flection ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  orifpnal 
object,  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it. 
Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  introduced  in- 
to our  reasonings :  Similar  objects  are  readUy  taken  to 
be  the  some :  And  the  conclusion  becomes  at  last  very 
wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.  If  the 
mind}  with  greater  fiicility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geo- 
metry clear  and  determinate,  it  must  carry  on  a 
much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reasoning 
and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order 
to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science.  And  if 
moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  ob- 
scurity and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always  much 
shorter  in  these  disquisitions,and  the  intermediate  steps^ 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali- 
ty,  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple 
as  not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  befound  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  con- 
ceit Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  sadsfied  with 
our  progress,  considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a 
bar  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces 
Its  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief 
obstaclci  therefore,  to  our  improvement  in  tlie  moral 
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or  metapbjsicat  sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas, 
and  ambiguity  of  the  terms.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  mathematJcs  is  the  leng^  of  inferences  and  com- 
pass of  thought  requisite  to  the  ibnning  of  any  conclu- 
sion. And,  perhaps,  our  progress,  in  natural  philoso- 
phy is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  experi- 
ments and  phenomena,  which  are  often  discovered  by 
chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when  requisite, 
even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry.  As 
moral  philosophy  seems  hitherto  to  have  received  less 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  physics,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences,  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and 
capacity  to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  power,  force,  ener- 
gy, or  necessarif  connexion,  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
necessary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  qur  disquisitions.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  &3.,  if  pos- 
sible, the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  some  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much 
complained  of  in  this  species  of  philosophy.  /" 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  muchV^ 
dispute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our^. 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossibl^V  ' 
for  us  to  think  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  ante- ' 
cedentlyye/f,  either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses. 
I  have  endeavoured^  to  explain  and  prove  this  propo- 
sition, and  have  expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper 
application  of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness 
and  precision  in  philosophical  reasonings  than  what 
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they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definition,  wfaidi  is 
noting  bnt  an  enumeration  of  those  parts  or  simple 
ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when  we  have  pushed 
up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  find  still 
some  ambiguity  and  obscuiity,  what  resource  are  we. 
then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  aud  render  them  altogether  pre< 
cise  and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view?  Pro* 
duce  the  impressions  or  original  sentiments  from  which 
the  ideas  are  copied.  These  impressions  are  all  strong 
and  sensible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  Thej 
are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themselves,  but 
may  throw  light  on  their  correspondent  ideas,  which 
lie  in  obscurity.  And  by  this  means  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  anew  microscope  or  species  of  optics,  by  which, 
in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  minute,  and  most  simple 
ideas  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  fall  readily  under  our 
apprehension,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  grossest 
and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the  object  of  our 
inquiry. 

To  De  fiilly  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  <^ 
power  or  necessary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  im- 
pression; and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources 
from  which  it  may  possibly  be  derived. 
^      When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects, 
and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able, 
I  in  a  single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary 
f  connexion ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the 
j  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  in&Uible  consequence  of 
I  the  other.    We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in 
I  fact  follow  the  other.    The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball 
'  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.    This  is  the 
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whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind  | 
feels  no  sentiment  or  inward  impression  from  this  sue-  ( 
cession  of  objects:  Consequently  there  is  not,  in  any  i 
single  particular  instance  of  cause  and  eilect,  any  thing  I 
which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con*  | 
nexion. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience ; 
and  might,  at  first,  pronounce  with  certainty  concern- 
ing it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever, 
by  its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  ol^ect  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effect  Solidity,  extension,  mo> 
tioa ;  these  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and 
never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  result  from 
them.  The  scenes  of  the  universe  are  continually  { 
shifting,  and  one  object  follows  another  in  an  uninter-  j 
rupted  succession ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  ac- 
tuates the  whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from  | 
us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  &ct,  heat  is  a 
constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imi^ine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ; 
because  no  bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which 
can  be  the  original  of  this  idea. ' 

'  Mr  Locke,  in  hi»  chapter  ol  Power,  nays,  dial,  finding  from  experi- 
ence, Uiat  Ihcie  are  several  d«t  productions  in  malter,  and  concludinj 
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Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to 
the  senses,  give  us  n,o  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let 
us  see,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from 
any  internal  impression.  It  may  be  siud,  that  we  are 
every  moment  conscious  of  internal  power  while  we 
feel,  that,  by  the  simple  command  of  our  will,  we  csn 
move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  direct  the  feculties  of 
our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces  motion  in  our 
limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imaginaUon.  This 
influence  of  the  will  we  know  by  consciousness.  Hence 
we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and  are  cer- 
tain, that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  beings 
are  possessed  of  power. '  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea 
of  reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is 
exercised  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretenstt>n  :  and> 
flrst,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  observe, 
is  a  fact  which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  tbe  cause, 
which  connects  it  with  the  eflect,  and  renders  the  one 
an  infallible  consequence  of  tbe  other.  Tbe  motion  of 
our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.     Of 

that  there  miut  Kimewheie  be  ■  power  capable  of  produdng  them,  wa 
arriTe  at  latt  bj  this  reMoning  at  the  idea  of  pover.  But  no  reasomng 
can  ever  give  ui  a  new,  origiaal,  umpli!  idea,  aa  this  pliiloiopher  hinuelT 
conresK).     Thii,  therefore,  can  nerer  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

fi  '  The  operationt  and  mutual  influence  of  iwdiea  ar«  perhapi  suffi> 
cientU  prove  that  thejr  alw  are  posieued  of  it.  '—Editions,  K,  L. 
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Uiis  we  are  every  moment  conscious.  But  the  means 
by  which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which  the  will 
perfonns  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of  this  we 
are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it 
must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

For,  Jtrsty  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
mysterious  thui  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which 
a  supposed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ- 
ence over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought 
is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  em- 
powered, by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or 
control  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  this  extensive  autho- 
ri^  would  not  be  miwe  extraordinary,  nor  more  be- 
yond our  comprehension.  But  i^  by  consciousness, 
we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  must 
know  this  power ;  we  must  know  its  connexion  with  I 
the  effect ;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  substances,  by 
which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  so  many  instances, 
upon  the  other. 

Secondly,  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority,  though  we  cannot  as- 
sign any  reason,  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable 
a  difference  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has 
the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not 
over  the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never 
embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive, 
independent  of  experience,  wl^  the  authority  of  the 
will,  over  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  circumscribed 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully 
acquainted  with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  ope- 
rates, we  should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches 
precisely  to  such  boundaries,  and  no  &rther. 


TO  SECTION  VII. 

A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or 
ann,'or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them 
in  thdr  usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
power  to  command  such  limbs  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  state  and  conditioQ.  But 
consciousness  never  deceives.  Consequendy,  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  conscious 
of  any  power.  We  leam  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us 
how  one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  ii^ 
structing  us  in  the  secret  connexion  which  binds  them 
together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 

TAirdJt/,  We  leam  from  anatomy,  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion  is  not  the 
member  itself  which  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  some* 
thing  still  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through 
which  the  motion  is  successively  propagated,  ere  it 
reach  the  member  itself  whose  motion  is  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  volition.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain 
proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is 
performed,  so  far  from  being  direcdy  and  iiilly  known 
by  an  inward  sentiment  or  consciousness,  is  to  the  last 
degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind 
wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  another  event,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one 
intended,  is  produced :  This  event  produces  another, 
equally  unknown :  Till  at  last,  through  a  long  sncces- 
Mon,  ^e  desired  event  is  produced.  But  if  the  origi- 
nal power  were  felt,  it  must  be  known :  Were  it  known, 
its  effect  must  also  be  known,  since  all  power  is  rela- 
tive to  its  effect.     And,  vice  versa,  if  the  effect  be  not 
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known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt.  How  in- 
deed can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our 
limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power,  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  diey  pro- 
duce at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehen- 
aon? 

We  may  therefore  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
without  any  temerity,  though  with  assurance,  that  our 
idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give 
rise  to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  pro- 
per use  and  office.  That  their  motion  follows  the 
command  of  the  will,  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, like  other  natural  events:  But  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  this  is  effected,  like  that  in  other  na- 
tural events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable. " 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a 


™  It  may  be  pretended*  that  the  reaistanoe  which  we  meet  with  in  bo- 
diesy  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  forces  and  call  up  all  our  power, 
this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  this  niius,  or  strong  en- 
deaTOur  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that  is  the  original  impression  from 
which  thu  idea  is  copied.  But,  Jintf  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  tium- 
bcr  of  olrjects,  where  we  never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of 
force  to  take  place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any 
resistance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  com- 
mon thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  follows  immediately  upon  the 
will,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up  of  force ;  to  inanimate  mat- 
ter, which  is  not  capable  of  this  sentiment,  Steendfyf  This  sentiment  of 
an  endeavour  to  overcome  resistance  has  no  known  connexion  with  any 
event :  What  follows  it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  It 
a  prioru  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
experience^  though  it  can  afibrd  no  accurate  precise  idea  of  power, 
enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed  of 
it 
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power  or  energy  m  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act 
or  command  of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix 
die  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides, 
and  at  last  dismiss  it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think 
that  we  have  surveyed  it  with  sufiScient  accuracy?  I 
believe  the  same  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this 
command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or 
energy. 

First,  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  synonymous.  We  must  therefore  know 
both  the  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  tbe  human  soul  and  the  nature  of  an  idee,  or 
Uie  apUtude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other?  This  is 
a  real  creation,  a  production  of  something  out  of  no- 
thing, which  implies  a  power  so  great,  that  it  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  being  less 
than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such  a 
power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the 
will :  But  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  power  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Secondly,  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  Uie  body ;  and 
these  limits  are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  but  only  by 
experience  and  observation,  as  in  all  other  satural 
events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  sentiments  and  passions  is  much 
weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas ;  and  even  the  latter 
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authority  is  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  boun- 
daries. Will  any  one  pretend  to  assign  the  ultimate 
reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why  the  power  is 
deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

TTtirdly,  This  self-command  is  very  difierent  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  man  in  heajth  possesses  more  of  it 
than  one  languishing  with  sickness.  We  are  more 
master  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  fasting,  than  atler  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give 
any  reason  for  these  variations  except  experience? 
Where  then  is  the  power  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or 
matepal  substance,  or  both,  some  secret  mechanism  or 
structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown  and  incompre- 
hensible ? 

VoliUon  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider 
it  on  all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo-' ' 
tence  of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
who  called  forth  into  existence  all  the  various  scenes 
of  Kature  ?  So  far  from  being  conscious  of  this  energy 
in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience  as  that  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  convince  us  that  such  ex- 
traordinary effects  do  ever  result  from  a  simple  act  of 
volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  | 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera- ' 
tions  of  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  i 
^e  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the' 
nourishment  of  bodies  by  food :  but  suppose  that,  in  I 

VOL.  IV.  F 


all  these  cases,  they  percriw  the  very  force  or  mergy 
1  of  the  cause  by  which  it  is  connected  with  its  effect, 
and  is  for  ever  iafallible  in  its  operation.     They  ac« 
I  quire,  Ig  long  habit,  such  a  turn  of  mind,  that  upoD 
j  the  appearance  of  die  cause,  they  immediately  expect^ 
I  with  assurance,  its  usual  attendant,  and  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result  fitmi 
Ik.     It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  eztraortlinary  pher- 
nomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  prodigies 
.  of  any  kind,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  as- 
sign a  proper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
1  which  the  effect  is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men, 
in  such  diflGculties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  iDvisible 
intelligent  principle, '  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
'  event,  which  surprises  them,  an<l  which  die;  think  can- 
,  not  be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  na* 
I  ture.     Bat  philosophers,  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a 
'  little  farther,  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the  most 
I  fitmiliar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as  uninteUi^- 
ble  as  in  the  most  unusual,  and  that  we  only  learn  by 
I  experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  object^  without 
I  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  conne- 
xion between  them.     Here,  then,  many  philosophers 
think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vul- 
gar never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous 
and  supernatural.     They  acknowledge  mind  and  intel- 
ligence to  be,  not  only  the  ultimats  and  original  cause 
of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every 
event  which  appears  in  nature.     They  pretend,  that 
those  objects  which  are  commonly  denominated  causesf 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occasions!  and  that  the  true 
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and  direct  principle  of  every  effect  is  not  any  power  or 
force  in  Dature,  but  a  volition  of  tfae  Supreme  Being, 
who  wills  that  such  particular  objects  should  for  ever 
be  conjoined  with  each  other.  Instead  of  saying,  that 
one  billiard-ball  moves  another  by  a  force  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature,  it  is  the  Deity 
himself  they  say»  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves 
the  second  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
the  impulse  of  the  first  ball,  in  consequence  of  those 
general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the 
government  of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  ad- 
vanctng  still  in  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  power  on  which  depends  the 
mutual  c^ration  of  bodies,  we  are  no  less  ignorant  of 
that  power  on  which  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on 
body,  or  of  body  on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from 
our  senses  or  consciousness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  prin> 
ciple  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  The  same 
ignorance,  therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  same  con- 
duskm.  They  assert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body ,-  and  that 
they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  which,  being  agitated 
by  external  objects,  produce  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
but  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  onr  omnipotent 
Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  consequence 
of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
our  members :  It  is  Ood  himself  who  is  pleased  to  se- 
cond our  will*  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  that 
motion,  which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own 
power  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this 
conclusion.  They  sometimes  extend  the  same  infer- 
ence to  the  mind  itself  in  its  internal  operations.  Our 
BiBDlal  viuoQ  or  conception  of  ideas  b  nothing  but  a  reve- 
E  a 
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lation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  When  we  volun- 
tarily turn  our  thoughts  to  any  object,  and  raise  up  its 
image  in  the  fancy,  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates  that 
idea  :  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who  discovers  it  to  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophersi  every  thing 
is  full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that 
nothing  exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses 
any  power  but  by  his  concession  ;  they  rob  nature,  and 
all  created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render 
their  dependence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and 
immediate.  They  consider  not,  that  by  this  theory 
they  dimitiish,  instead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of 
those  attributes,  which  they  afTect  so  much  to  celebrate. 
It  argues,  surely,  more  power  iii  the  Deity,  to  delegate 
a  certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition.  It 
argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of 
the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight,  tliat  of  itself,  and 
by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
tions may  sufSce. 
.       First,  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer^ 
I   sb!  energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  B«ing  is  too 
I   bold  ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficient- 
I  ly  apprized  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the 
/   narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  opera- 
I  tions.     Though  the  chain  of  arguments  which  conduct 
to  it  were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong 
I   suspicicM),  if  not  an  absolute  assurance,  that  it  has  car- 
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lied  us  quite  be;ond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when  i 
it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote 
from  coDunon  life  and  experience.  We  are  got  into 
fairy  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of 
our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our 
common  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
usual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority. 
Our  line  is  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses. 
And  however  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are 
guided,  in  every  step  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  veri- 
similitude and  experience,  we  may  be  assured  that  this 
fimcied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  ap- 
ply it  to  subjects  that  lie  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
experience.  But  on  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  afterwards." 

Secondly,  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igno- 
rant^ it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate 
on  each  other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  in- 
comprehensible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme 
Mind>  operates,  either  on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence, 
I  beseech  you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it  ?  We 
have  no  sentiment  or  consciousness  of  this  power  in  our 
ourselves.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being 
but  what  we  learn  from  reflection  on  our  own  faculties. 
Were  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  re- 
jecting any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle 
of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  mucii 
as  in  the  grossest  matter.  We  surely  comprehend  as 
little  the  operations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from 


impulse,   than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  ?     All 
we  kiiow  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cases. ' 


PART  II. 

But  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, in  all  the  sources  irom  which  we  would  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that  in  single  instances  of 
the  <^ration  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
scrutiny,  discover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  an^ 

"  I  need  not  exanme  at  leoftfa  the  vit  iiuHiae  which  ii  lo  much  talked 
of  ID  the  new  philoaopbjr,  and  which  ia  ascribed  to  Datler.  We  (IikI  bjr 
experience,  that  a  bodjr  at  test  or  in  motion  continuei  for  ever  in  its  pr^ 
aent  Mate,  till  put  ttaia  it  by  nme  new  caiue ;  and  that  a  bod;  impelled 
takei  as  much  motion  tmta  the  impelling  body  M  il  acquires  itself.  These 
are  facts.  When  we  call  this  a  vit  itertiat,  we  only  maA  these  fkcts, 
without  pretending  to  have  any  ide«  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  lamc 
manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  effects,  witbom 
comprehending  (hat  active  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Str 
iMac  NewtOD  to  rob  seconil  cause*  of  aU  force  or  energy,  though  some 
of  his  follower!  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  au- 
thority. On  the  conlTBry,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethe- 
real active  fluid  to  explain  his  nniversal  attraction,  though  he  was  so  cau- 
tious and  modest  wt  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothcds  not  to  be  in- 
wated  on,  without  more  experiment*.  I  must  coniess,  that  (hen  le  some- 
thing in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Dca  Cartes  insinuat- 
ed that  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without 
iiwsting  on  it.  Molebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  {dulosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  In  England. 
Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it,  but 
suppeae  all  along  that  matter  baa  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  derived 
power.  By  what  means  has  il  become  so  prevalent  among  our  modem 
metaphysicians? 
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Other;  without  being  able  to  comprehend  an;  force  or 
power  b;  which  the  cause  operates,  or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  supposed  effect  The  same  difficul- 
ty  occurs  in  contemplatmg  the  operations  of  mind  on 
body ;  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol- 
low upon  the  volition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able 
to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind 
produces  this  effect.  He  authority  of  the  will  over  its 
own  faculties  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit  mcH^  comprehen* 
sible:  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  Dot, 
throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connexion, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely 
loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  anotiier,  but 
we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  cot^ointd,  but  never  connected.  But  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  con- 
clusion teems  to  be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion 
or  power  at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely 
without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philosc^ 
phical  reasonings  or  common  life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this 
conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  er> 
amined.  When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  present- 
ed, it  is  imposuble  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetra- 
tion, to  discover,  or  even  conjecture,  without  experi- 
ence, what  event  will  result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our 
foresight  beyond  that  object,  which  is  immediately  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after  one  instance 
or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed  a  particular 
event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
form  8  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  happen  in  like 
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cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardonable  temeri- 
ty to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  from  one 
single  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain,  fiut 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all 
instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no 
longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  iJie  other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning 
which  can  alone  assure  us  of  any  matter  of  &ct  or  ex- 
istence. We  then  call  the  one  object  Cause,  the  other 
Effect.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  connexioQ  be- 
tween them ;  some  power  ia.the  one,  by  which  it  infal- 
libly produces  the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greatest 
.certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 
l/\  ■  It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  conne- 
I  xion  among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
[  stances  which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these 
events;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one 
of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and 
positions.  Butthereisnothinginanumber  of  instances, 
different  from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exactly  similar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit, 
upon  the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it  will  exist.  This  con- 
nexion, therefore,  whicli  v/ejeel  in  the  mind,  this  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  impression,  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion. Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate 
the  subjects  on  all  sides,  you  will  never  find  any  other 
ori^n  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difference  between 
one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea 
of  connexion,  and  a  number  of  similar  in^iaijces,  by 
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which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as- by  the  shock 
of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  connected^  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  amr 
nected.  What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to 
I  this  new  idea  of  connexion  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  now 
I  Jeels  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and 
can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only  that 
they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and 
gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  becoine  proofs 
of  each  other's  existence;  a  conclusion  which  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  but  which  seems  founded  on  suf- 
ficient evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by 
any  general  difiSdence  of  the  understanding,  or  scepti- 
cal suspicion  .concerning  every  conclusion  which  is  new 
and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea- 
son and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing than  the  present?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  rela- 
tion among  objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  per- 
fectly, it  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  On  this  are  found- 
ed all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. By  means  of  it  alone,  we  attain  any  assurance 
concerning  objects,  which  are  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses.  The  only 
immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
control  and  regulate  future  events  by  their  causes.  Our 
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thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment 
employed  about  this  relation :  Yet  so  imperfect  are  the 
ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except  what  is 
drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it. 
Similar  otgects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of 
this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience* 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  til^ectfoUam- 
ed  Inf  another,  and  inhere  all  the  objects,  similar  to  the 
first,  are  foUaaxd  Ay  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or, 
in  other  words,  inhere,  tfthefirU  object  had  not  been,  the 
second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause 
always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to 
the  idea  of  the  efiect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experience. 
We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form 
another  definition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  olgectfalUm- 
ed  by  another,  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.  But  though  both  these  definitions 
be  drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we 
cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more 
perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  circumstance 
in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connexion  with  its  effect. 
We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion ;  nor  even  any  dis- 
tinct notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  en- 
deavour  at  a  conception  of  it  We  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  this 
particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  that 
affirmation  ?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration  ts 
JbUawed  by  this  sound,  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 
have  been  follffwed  by  similar  sounds ,-  Or,  that  this  vi- 
bration is  foUemed  by  this  sound,  and  that,  upon  the  a^ 
pearance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the  senses,  and 
Jbrms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may 
consider  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  either  of 
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these  two  h^ita ;  bat  b^ond  these  we  hsre  do  idea  of 
it.' 
To  reo^itnlBte,  tberefere,  the  reaaoningB  of  diit 


*  According  to  these  eipUcstioiu  and  deflnitioiu,  the  idea  of  power 
ii  TclatiTe  u  much  w  that  or  ctmie  ;  and  both  ha*e  a  reference  to  an  et 
Act)  or  aomA  other  event  conataMlif  conjoined  widi  the  taimm.  VhM* 
we  caawkr  Ae  iniibioBn  cimmutaoce  of  an  otgect>  b;  wbidi  the  dagra* 
or  quaatitf  of  ita  effect  ii  fixed  and  deterauoed,  we  call  that  iti  power. 
And  accordingly,  it  U  allowed  by  all  phikiaophtn,  that  the  effect  is  the 
meanirc  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  aoy  idea  of  power  be  it  U  in  it- 
adr,  why  could  (hey  not  murare  it  in  ilaelf  ?  The  diipate,  whedm  the 
fbrecof  a  body  in  motion  be  aa  iti  rolod^,  or  (be  aquare  of  itaTdodtyi 
thia  dlqiutt^  I  lay,  needed  not  be  decided  by  comparing  ita  effect*  in 
equal  or  unequal  timei,  but  by  a  direct  menmratiaD  and  comparison.  * 

As  to  the  firequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power,  Energy,  &c. 
which  ererywhcre  occur  in  common  copTtraation,  m  wdl  aa  in  phQoacK 
^ly,  that  ia  no  proof  that  we  ve  acquainted,  in  any  instmo^  with  the 
omiteeting  principle  between  cause  and  effect,  or  can  account  ultimately 
for  the  production  of  one  thing  by  another.  These  words,  as  commonlj 
used,  hsTe  teiy  loose  meanings  annexed  to  dum,  and  their  ideas  are  Tery 
tincertain  and  confused.  No  animal  can  put  eitamal  bodies  in  motion 
without  the  sentiment  of  a  nimi  or  cndeaTOur ;  and  every  animal  haa  a 
sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  olfject  that  is 
in  motion.  Hiese  sensations,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  Trhich 
we  can,  a  priori,  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate 
objects,  and  to  suppose  that  they  hare  some  such  feelings  whenever  they 
tnnsfer  or  receive  motioii.  Witb  regard  to  enerpn,  which  ar«  aierud 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  commumcaleai  motion,  we 
conader  only  the  constant  eipeileaced  conjunction  of  the  events ;  and 
aa  we  fed  a  customary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that 
feeling  to  the  otijccts,  as  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  dtcnial 
bodies  every  internal  sensation  iridch  thej  occasion,  s 


*  Tliis  pote  was  first  introduced  in  EnmoK  L. 

e  Instead  of  this  concluding  passage  there  stood  In  Enntoit  L— '  A 
Catue  a  dlfl^rent  from  a  itgn,  as  it  implies  precedency  and  contiguity  in 
time  and  place,  as  well  as  constant  (onjunction.     A  tign  is  nothing  but 
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Section:  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding 
impression  or  sentiment;  and  where  we  CRonot  find 
any  impression,  we  may  be  certfun  that  there  is  no 
idea.  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies; 
or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impres- 
sion, nor  consequently  can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power 
or  necessary  connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
stances appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed 
by  the  same  event,  we  then  be^  to  entert^  the  no- 
tion of  cause  and  connexion.  We  then  feel  a  new 
sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit«  a  customary  connex- 
ion in  the  thou^t  or  imagination  between  one  ob- 
ject and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is  the 
original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance,  it  must  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  number  of  instances  diflerfrom 
every  individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connex- 
ion or  transition  of  the  ima^nation  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  parti- 
cular they  are  alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw 
of  motion,  communicated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard- 
balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illustration),  is  exactly 
similar  to  any  instance  that  may  at  present  occur  to 
us,  except  only  that  we  could  not  at  first  infer  one 
event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  at 
present,  after  so  long  a  course  of  uniform  experience. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  readily  apprehend 
this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid,  that,  should  I  multiply 
words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri-  • 
cate.  In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of 
view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  shall  go  farther 
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towards  illustrating  the  subject  tlion  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expression  in  the  vorld.  This 
point  of  view  we  should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  re- 
serve the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  subjects  which  are 
more  adapted  to  them. 


SECTION  Tin. 


SECTION  VIII. 


OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which 
have  been  c&nvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eager- 
ness, since  the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  disputants,  and  our  in- 
quiries, in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able 
to  pass  from  words  to  the  true  arid  real  subject  of  the 
controversy.  For  bow  easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reasoning,  and 
make  these  definitions,  not  the  mere  sound  of  words, 
the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if 
we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  be  apt 
to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long  kept 
on  foot,  and  renmins  still  undecided,  we  may  presume 
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that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every 
individual — otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless 
than  to  reason  or  dispute  together — it  were  impossible, 
if  men  ^x  the  same  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they 
could  so  long  form  di&rent  opuiions  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, especially  when  they  communicate  their  views, 
and  each  par^  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  search 
of  arguments  which  may  give  them  the  victory  over 
their  antagonists.  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  qaestions  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the  intellectual 
system  or  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  ur 
in  their  iruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion.  But  if  the  question  r^ard  any 
subject  of  common  life  and  experience,  nothing  one 
would  think,  could  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  imde- 
cided,  but  some  ambiguous  expressions,  which  keep 
the  antagonbts  still  at  a  distance,  and  hinder  them 
from  gr^pling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity;  and  to  so  remark- 
able a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
find  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have 
always  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy. 
I  own,  that  this  dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed 
on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philosophers  into  such  a 
labyrinth  of  obscure  sophbtry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease  so  for  as  to  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  question,  from  which 
he  can  expect  neither  instraction  nor  entertainment. 
But  the  state  of  the  argument  here  proposed  may,  per- 
haps, serve  to  renew  his  attention,  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  will  not  much  disturb  hb  ease  by  any  intri- 
cate or  obscure  reasoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and 
of  liberty,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can 
be  put  on  these  terms,  and  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall 
begin  with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Jt  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
rations, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effect  is  so  precisely  detennined  by  the  energy 
of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The 
degree  and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bo- 
dies, as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than 
what  is  actually  produced  by  it  Would  we,  therefore, 
form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  necessity,  we  must  con- 
sider whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
^  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object 
was  entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever 
had  been  seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case, 
have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon 
•uch  a  supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  follow- 
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ed  another,  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  utterly  un- 
known to  mankind.  Inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment, 
be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses  remain  the 
only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exist- 
ence could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely 
from  the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  the.  mind  Is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two 
circumstances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which 
we  ascribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  conjunction 
of  simOar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of 
connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
allowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these 
two  circumstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  mind,  it  must  follow, 
that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely 
for  not  understanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regu- 
lar conjunction  of  similar  events,  we  may  possibly  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is 
nniversally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  onifor* 
mity  among  the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  still  the  same  in 
its  principles  and  operations.  The  same  motives  al- 
ways produce  the  same  actions ;  the  same  events'  fol- 
low from  the  same  causes.  Ambition,  avarice,  6e\t- 
love,  vanity,  fnendship,  generosity,  public  spirit;  these 
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passions,  mixed  in.Tariona  degrees,  and  distributed 
through  society,  have  been,  from  the  begiomtig  of  the 
world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations^ 
and  course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study 
veil  the  temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish :  You  cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to 
the  former  most  of  the  observations  which  you  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much 
the  same,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  history  informs 
us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this  parUcular.  Its 
chief  use  is  tmly  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  showing  men  in  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstances  and  situations,  and  hirnishing 
OS  with  materials  from  which  we  may  form  our  obser- 
vations, and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  springs 
of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These  records  of 
wars,  intrigues,  iactions,  and  revolutions,  are  so  many 
collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  poUtician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philoso* 
pher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants, 
minerals,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the 
earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aris- 
totle and  Hippocrates,  more  like  to  those  which  at 
present  lie  under  our  observation,  than  the  men  de- 
scribed by  Folybtus  and  Tacitus  are  to  those  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly  difierent  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  men  who  were 
entirely  divested  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  who 
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knew  no  pleasure  but  friendship,  generosity,  ajid  pub- 
lic sfurit,  we  should  immediately,  from  these  circum- 
stances, detect  the  falsehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar, 
wiUi  the  same  certainty  aa  if  be  had  stnlfed  hb  narra- 
tion with  stories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.  And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  in 
faistoiy,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a  more  convincing  ar- 
gument than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any 
person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  coarse  of  nature 
and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circumstances^ 
could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct  He  vera* 
city  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack 
multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  bis  supernatural  force 
and  activity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So 
readily  and  univ^-saUy  do  we  acknowledge  a  unifor- 
mly in  human  motives  and  actions,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac> 
quired  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  com- 
pany, in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  spe- 
culation. By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from 
their  actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures;  and 
•gain  descend  to  the  interpretation  of  their  actions, 
from  our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinations. 
The  geno^  observations,  treasured  up  by  a  course  of 
experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and 
teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and 
^pearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations 
pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And  though 
virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and 
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authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  bo  often  pre* 
tended  to,  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and  parties, 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  indivi- 
duals of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uni- 
formity in  human  acdons,  end  were  every  experiment, 
which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  ano* 
malous,  it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  ob- 
servations concerning  mankind ;  and  no  experience, 
however  accurately  digested  by  reflection,  would  ever 
^erve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the  aged  husbandman 
more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  production  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner 
the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  di- 
rected? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  this  miiformity 
of  human  acUons  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length, 
as  that  all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always 
act  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices, 
and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformly,  in  every  particular, 
is  found  in  no  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from 
observing  the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which 
still  suppose  a  d^ree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ?  We  leam  thence  the  great  force  of  cus- 
tom and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from 
its  in&ncy,  and  ibrm  it  into  a  fixed  and  established 
character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one 
sex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  be- 
come acquiunted  with  the  different  characters  which 
Nature  has  impressed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
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preserves  with  constancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  actions 
of  the  same  person  much  diversified  in  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  af- 
fords room  for  many  general  observations  concerning 
the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  incIinatioDs, 
and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different 
ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters  which 
are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity  in 
their  influence;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observations  of  their  conduct,  could 
never  teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our 
behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem  i 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  witii  any  known  motivesj  I  i 
and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct 
which  have  ever  been  established  for  the  government  I 
of  men.  But  if  we  could  willingly  know  what  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  of  such  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary actions,  we  may  consider  the  sentiments,  com- 
monly entertained  with  regard  to  those  irregular  events 
which  appear  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects.  All  causes  are  not  conjoined 
to  flieir  usual  effects  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer, 
who  handles  only  dead  jnatter,  may  be  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  directs  the 
conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such 
an  tmcertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often 
fiul  of  that  usual  influence;  though  they  meet  with  do 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  ob* 
serving  that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contmned  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which 
$re  hid,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness. 
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find,  that  it  is  Bt  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  cause, 
but  from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  This 
possibili^  is  converted  into  certainty  by  fiirther  obser- 
vation, when  they  remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny, 
s  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of 
causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual  opposition.  A 
peasant  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  stopping  of 
any  clock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it  does  not  com- 
mcmly  go  right:  But  an  artist  easily  perceives,  that 
the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  has  always 
the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  &ils  of  its  usual 
efl^ct,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  gnua  of  dust,  which  puts 
a  stop  to  the  whole  movement  From  the  observation 
of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  ma- 
xim, that  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects 
is  equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty 
in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition 
of  contrary  causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the 
nanal  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disa|^>oint  our 
expectation ;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any 
particular  cause':  the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not 
surprised  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny, 
in  general,  the  necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  prin- 
dples,  by  which  the  animal  economy  is  conducted. 
liiey  know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated 
machine :  That  many  secret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which 
are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension  :  That  to  us 
it  must  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations : 
'And  that  therefore  the  irre^lar  ev^its,  which  outward- 
ly discover  themselves,  can  be  no  proof  that  the  laws 
of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the  greatest  regnhiriQr 
in  its  internal  operations  and  government. 
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The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  apply  the 
same  reasonings  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents.  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  re- 
solutions of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by 
those  who  know  every  particular  circumstance  of  their 
character  and  situation.  A  person  of  an  obliging  dis- 
position gives  a  peevish  answer  :  But  he  has  the  tooth- 
ach,  or  has  not  dined.  A  stupid  fellow  discovers  an 
uncommon  alacrity  in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met 
with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  fortune.  Or  even  when 
an  action,  as  sometimes  happens,  cannot  be  particular- 
ly accounted  for,  either  by  the  person  himself  or  by 
others ;  we  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of 
men  are,  to  a  cert^n  degree,  inconstant  and  irregular. 
This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant  character  of  hu- 
man nature ;  though  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule 
for  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course 
of  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  internal  principles 
and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  not- 
withstanding these  seeming  irregularides ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winds,,  rains,  clouds,  and  other  varia- 
tions of  the  weather  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
steady  principles ;  though  not  easily  discoverable  by 
human  sagacity  and  inquiry.  < 

Hius  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part 
of  nature ;  but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  among  mankind,  and 
bos  never  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  either  in  philo- 
sophy or  common  life.  Now,  as  it  is  from  past  expe- 
rience that  we  draw  all  inferences  concerning  the  fu- 
-tnre.  and  as  we  conclude  that  objects  will  always  be 
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conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  been 
conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source 
whence  we  draw  inferences  concerning  tbem.  But  in 
order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  lat- 
ter topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference 
to  the  actions  of  others,  which  ere  requisite  to  make  it 
answer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent  The  poorest 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expects  at  least  the  pro- 
tection of  the  magistrate,  to  insure  him  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  also  expects,  that  when 
he  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a 
reasonable  price,  he  shall  find  purchasers ;  and  shall 
be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to 
supply  him  with  those  commodities  which  are  requisite 
for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their 
dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse  with  others  more 
complicated,  they  always  comprehend  in  their  schemes 
of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  actions,  which 
they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  cooperate 
with  their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take 
their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  In  their  operations  the  same  that  tliey 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon 
the  labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work, 
as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  dJiappoint- 
ed.    In  short,  tliis  experimental  inference  and  reason- 
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ing  concerning  the  actions  of  others,  enters  so  much 
into  human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a 
moment  without  employing  it  Have  we  not  reason, 
therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all  mankind  hare  always  a- 
greed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  the 
foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  di0erent 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For,  not  to 
mention,  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes 
that  opinion,  there  are  even  few  <^  the  speculative  parts 
of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  ve- 
racity of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politia 
be  a  science,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government  bad  not 
a  uniform  influence  upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the 
foundation  of  morals,  if  particular  characters  had  no 
certain  or  determinate  power  to  produce  particular  sen- 
timents, and  if  these  sentiments  had  no  constant  opera- 
tion on  actions  ?  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  em- 
ploy our  criticism  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we 
could  not  pronounce  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his 
actors,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  to  such  characters, 
and  in  such  curcumstances  ?  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  engage  either  in  science  or  action  of 
any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, and  this  inference,  from  motives  to  voluntary  ac- 
tions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  nafttrat 
and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
same  principles.  A  prisoner  who  has  neither  money 
Dor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibiUty  of  his  escape^ 
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as  well  when  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  die  gaoler, 
as  the  walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  and, 
in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chooses  rather  to  work 
upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  in- 
flexible nature  of  the  other.  The  same  prisoner,  when 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as  certain- 
ly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from 
the  operaUon  of  the  axe  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  a* 
long  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal  of  the  sol- 
diers to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  actjon  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  the  separation  of  the  bead  and  body ;  bleeding* 
convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difierence  between  them,  in  passing  from 
one  link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future 
event,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  pre< 
sent  to  the  memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes  ce- 
mented together  by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  phy- 
sical necessity.  The  same  experienced  union  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objects  be 
motives,  volition,  and  actions ;  or  figure  and  motion. 
We  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  nature 
and  their  operation  on  the  understanding  never  change. 
[Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opu* 
lent,  and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to 
come  into  my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my 
servants,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  be- 
fore he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  stand- 
ish ;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling 
of  the  house  itself,  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and 
founded. — But  he  may  have  been  seined  •ailh  a  sudden  and 
uninaam  Jrenzy. — So  may  a  sudden  earthquake  arise, 
and  shake  and  tumble  my  house  about  my  ears.  I  shall 
therefore  change  the  soppositbns.    I  shall  say,  that  I 
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kncnr  with  ceitaintf,  that  he  is  not  to  pat  his  hand  in- 
to the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  crasumed :  And 
this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  tbe  same  assur- 
ance, 88  that,  if  he  throw  hitnselF  out  of  the  window, 
and  meet  with  no  ofastrnctton,  he  will  not  remun  a 
moment  saSpended  in  the  ur.  No  sa^idon  of  an  an- 
known  frenzy  can  f^ve  ^e  least  possilMlity  to  the  for- 
mer event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves 
his  parse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charin^CnJss, 
may  as  well  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather, 
aa  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above 
one  half  of  hnntan  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a 
nmikr  nature,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, proportioned  to  our  experience  of  the  usual  con- 
duct of  mankind  in  such  particular  situations.]' 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be 
the  reason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
without  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity in  their,  whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet 
discovered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fess the  contrary  opinion,  Tbe  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  we  shall  find,  that  all  our  {acui- 
ties can  never  carry  us  fiirther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
rdatiofl,  than  bdrely  to  observe,  that  particular  objects 
are  constantly  cotymned  together,  and  that  the  mind  is 
carried,  by  a  customary  transition,  from  the  appearance 
^the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this 
ctmclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result 

^   TUtpMsgrqihocciincniljiiithelMtcoiTeetedEditiaiiof  17T7.— O. 
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of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  enter' 
tain  a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
&rther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  some- 
thing like  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  When,  again,  they  turn  their  reflections  to- 
wards the  operations  of  their  own  niinds,  and  feel  no 
such  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  action;  they  are 
thence  apt  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  effects,  which  result  from  material  force,  and  those 
which  arise  from  thought  and  intelligence.  But,  being 
once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  cau^ 
atton  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  constant  conjunc- 
tion of  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding  that  these  two 
circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily  led  to  own 
the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And  though 
this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many  phi- 
losophers, in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dis- 
sent from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments 
Necessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
taken,  has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I 
think,  be  rejected  by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only, 
perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in 
the  operationsofmatter,somefarther  connexion  between 
the  cause  and  effect,  and  a  connexion  that  has  not 
place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent  beings. 
Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  appear  upon 
examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philosophers 
to  moke  good  their  assertion,  by  defining  or  describing 
that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  opera- 
tions  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
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end  of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity, 
when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  Acuities  of 
the  soul,  the  influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
operations  of  the  will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more 
simple  question,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and 
brute  unintelligent  matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can 
there  form  any  idea  of  causation  and  necessity,  except 
that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  subse- 
quent inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another.  If 
these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that 
necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that 
we  have  some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation 
in  the  operations  of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  the  mind ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  brining  the  ques- 
tion to  any  determinate  issue,  while  we  proceed  upon 
so  erroneous  a  supposition.  The  only  method  of  un- 
deceiving  us  is  to  mount  up  higher ;  to  examine  the 
narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied  to  material 
causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that  all  we  know  of 
them  is  the  constant  conjunctiotf  and  inference  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to  hu- 
man understanding :  But  we  can  af^rwards  find  no 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
actions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have 
a  r^ular  conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances 
and  character,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
in  words,  that  necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed 
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in  every  delibcradon  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of 
our  conduct  and  behaviour.  * 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  con- 
tentious question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentions 
science ;  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty, 

*  lie  pmalence  of  tba  doctrioe  of  libettf  duj  be  RManiitad  Tor  front 
another  cauM,  vii.  a  falie  wnauioa,  or  ifftning  experience,  which  ir« 
tuTc,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference  in  many  of  our  actioiu.  Tha 
neeeuity  of  any  action,  wbetfaer  of  matter  or  of  mind,  if  not,  properly 
■peaking,  aquality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelUgeDt  bang, 
vho  may  cooiider  the  actioa  ;  and  it  comiiti  chiefly  in  Ifae  detenBiDa- 
tion  of  hia  Ibougbti  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  action  from  lome  pre- 
ceding otgecta ;  ai  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necewity,  is  nothing  but  the 
want  of  thatdetennioation,  and  a  certain  loosmesa  or  indifference,  which 
wc  fM  in  paaang,  or  not  pasiing^  from  the  idea  of  one  abject  to  Oat  of 
any  ancceeding  one.  Now  we  may  obaerr^  that  though,  in  r^Ucting  «tf 
human  actions,  we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseneu  or  indiSereoce,  but  alv 
commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  cotainty  ttora  their  m»< 
tiTe^  and  from  the  dispoulions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happcm, 
that  in  perfatmhig  the  actions  thenuelTes,  we  art  sensible  of  MRnething 
like  it :  And  la  all  resen^ling  diiiects  are  readily  taken  for  each  othw, 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonttratiTe  and  ettn  intuitiTe  proof  of 
bunun  liberty.  We  (feel  that  oiir  action)  are  subject  to  our  will  on  moat 
occasions;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itielf  is  subject  to  no- 
thing becante,  when  by  a  denial  of  It  we  are  proroked  to  try,  we  fed 
that  it  moves  easUy  erery  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itself  (or  ■ 
Vdlrily,  as  it  is  called  in  the  schools),  even  on  tlUt  ude  on  which  it  did 
not  settle.  lUs  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  persuade  ourselves,  could 
at  that  time  hare  been  completed  into  the  thing  itself;  because,  should 
that  be  denied,  we  Sod,  upon  a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can,  Wfl 
ooDiider  not^  that  the  fantastical  deaire  of  shewing  liberty  Is  here  the  nio- 
tiTe  of  our  actions  And  it  seems  certain,  that  howerer  we  may  imagine 
we  feel  alibeity  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer  our  ac- 
tions from  our  motiTcs  and  character ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  be  con- 
cludes In  general  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  with 
nery  circttmitaDCe  of  our  situation  and  temper,  and  the  most  secret 
q>rii^  of  our  compleiion  and  dispo^tion.  Now  this  ii  the  Tery  essence 
t^  iiecctHty,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
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S8  well  as  in  that  of  necessity,  and  that  tbe  whole  dis> 
pute,  in  this  respect  also,  has  been  hitherto  mtrely  ver- 
bal.  For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to 
voluntaiy  actions  ?  We  cannot  surely  mean,  that  ac- 
tions have  so  little  connexion  wiUi  motives,  inclinations, 
and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not  follow  with  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  unifbimity  from  the  other,  and  that  one 
affords  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  acknow- 
ledged matters  of  fact  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acti/ig  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  will ,-  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain 
at  rest,  we  may;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may. 
Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  one  who  is  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains.     Here  then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liber^,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  Jlrst, 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secondly, 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these 
drcumstances,  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one 
opioign  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothuig  exists  without 
a  cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary, 
some  not  necessary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of 
definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  com- 
prehending, as  a  part  of  the  definition,  a  necessary 
connexion  with  its  effect ;  and  let  him  show  distinctly 
the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  definition,  and 
I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  controversy.    But  if 
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the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received, 
this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not  ob- 
jects a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  the  only  connexion  that 
we  can  have  any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts 
a  definition  of  cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances, 
will  be  obliged  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms, 
or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which  he  en- 
deavours to  define. '  And  if  the  definition  above  men- 
tioned be  admitted,  liberty,  when  opposed  to  neces- 
sity, not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance, 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  11. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blaraeable,  than,  in  philosophical  dis- 
putes, to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis, 
by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  oHisequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity, 
it  is  certainly  false ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  false  because  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence. 

'  Than,  if  >  cauw  be  defined,  Ihal  wAJci  produtti  any  Ihing,  it  ii  easy 
Id  obaerve,  thst  pndueing  U  >;nonjiiK>u«  to  caiuing.  In  like  manner,  if 
■  cause  be  defined,  ikal  by  wkich  any  Iking  exitlt ;  llii>  ii  liable  to  tbe 
tame  objection.  For  wbat  is  meant  by  tb«<e  wordi,  iy  vAkhf  Had  it 
been  laid  that  a  cause  ii  that  after  whicb  any  thing  cvtutatitty  txiiti,  we 
■hould  haTS  understood  the  (enns.  For  this  i^  indeed,  all  we  know  of 
tbe  matter.  And  fliia  constancy  fonnt  the  Teiy  CMence  of  necenity,  nor 
bare  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 
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Such  tf^ics,  therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne, 
as  serving  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  oniy 
to  make  the  person  of  on  antagonist  odious.  This  I 
observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to  draw  any  ad- 
vantage from  it.  I  frankly  sulunit  to  an  examination 
of  this  kind;  and  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  doc- 
trines, both  of  necessity  and  liher^,  as  above  explain- 
eAf  are  not  only  consistent  with  morally,  *  but  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  its  support. 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  ccHiformably  to 
the  two  definitions  of  cause,  of  which  it  makes  an  essen- 
tial part.  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction 
of  like  objects,  (v  iu  Uie  inference  of  the  understanding 
from  one  object  to  another.  Now  necessi^*  in  both 
these  senses  (which,  indeed*  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has 
aniversRlIy,  though  tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
«iU  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  actions, 
and  that  those  inferences  (U(e  founded  on  the  expe- 
rienced union  of  hke  actions,  with  like  motives,  incli- 
nations, and  circumstances.  .The  only  particular  in 
which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either  perhaps  he 
will  refuse  to  {^ve  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  proper- 
ty  of  human  actions;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
understood,  I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that 
he  will  maJTitnin  it  possible  to  discover  something  fitr- 
Uier  in  the  operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or 
metaphyrics.     We  may  htxe  be  mistaken  in  asserting, 

■  •  Coiniateiit  with  nwnlil;  and  nligiM,  but  ve  atwdiitdj  BamtUt 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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that  there  is  no  idea  of-  any  other  necesMty  or  con- 
nexion in  the  actions  of  the  body;  but  surely  we  a- 
Bcribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  but  what 
every  one  does  and  must  readily  allow  of.  We  change 
no  circumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with 
regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  ma- 
terial objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  innocent  at  least  than  this  doctrine. 
/'  All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments, 
<:  it  is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  in6uence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the 
evil  actions.  We  may  give  to  this  influence  whatname 
we  please ;  but  as  it  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  esteemed  a  cause,  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  instance  of  that  necessity  which  we  woidd  here 
establish. 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
person  or  creature  endowed  with  thought  and  consci- 
ousness ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  actions 
excite  that  passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
person,  or  connexion  with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their 
iery  nature,  temporary  and  perishing-;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  some  cause  in  the  character  and  dis- 
|>osition  of  the  person  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour  if  good,  nor  infamy  if 
eviL  The  actions  themselves  may  be  blameable ;  they 
may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  rdi- 
gion :  But  the  person  is  not  answerable  for  them ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him  that  is  durable 
and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind 
them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  account,  be- 
come the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessity, 
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and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  nntunt- 
ed,  after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  aa 
at  the  6rst  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character 
anywise  concerned  in  his  actions,  sinee  they  are  not  d^ 
rived  &om  it ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never 
be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  per- 
form ignorantly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  coo- 
sequences.  Why?  but  because  the  principles  of  these 
actions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  ore  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they 
perform  hastily  and  nnpremeditately,  than  lor  such  as 
proceed  from  deUberation.  For  what  reason  ?  but  be- 
cause a  hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  in- 
fects not  the  whole  character.  Agun,  repentance  wipes 
off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life 
and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but 
by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  person  criminalt 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the 
mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these  principles, 
they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminal.  But,  except  upcm  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never 
were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same 
arguments,  that  liberty,  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  also  es- 
sential to  morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where 
it  is  wanting,  are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or 
can  be  the  objects  either  of  approlution  or  dblike. 
For  as  actions  are  objects  of  our  moral  sentiment,  so 
for  only  as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  charac* 
ter,  passions,  and  affections,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
u2 
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can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blame,  where  thejr 
proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  derived  al- 
tt^ther  from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objec* 
tions  to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liber> 
ty.  I  can  foresee  other  objecUons,  derived  from  topics 
which  have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  siud, 
for  instance,  that  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  of  necessi^  with  the  operations  of  mat- 
ter, there  is  a  c<«)tinued  chun  of  necessary  causes,  pre> 
ordained  and  predetermined,  reaching  from  the  Ori^- 
ginal  Cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every  hu- 
man creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  the  uni- 
verse, no  indifference,  no  liberty.  While  we  act,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The  ultimate  Au- 
thor of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  first  bestowed  motion  on  Uiis  immense  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position, 
whence  every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, must  result  Human  actions,  therefore,  either 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from 
so  good  a  cause ;  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they 
inust  involve  our  Creator  in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is 
•cknowledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause  and  authtnr. 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  answerable  for  all 
the  consequences,  whether  the  trun  he  employed  be 
I(Hig  or  short,  so^  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  ne- 
cessary causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infi-  ' 
nite,  who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  of 
all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire 
/  ,  the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clear  and  un- 
>  alterable  ideas  of  morality  establish  this  rule  upon  un- 
<  4piestionable  reasons,  when  we  examine  the  conse- 
guenoes  of  any  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  muat 
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Still  b«Te  greater  fbrc^  idien  applied  to  the  vi^tirau 
and  intentions  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerful. 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited 
a  creature  as  man ;  but  those  imperfections  liave  no 
place  in  our  Creattw.  He  foresaw,  he  ordained,  he 
intended  all  those  actions  of  men,  which  we  so  rashly 
pronounce  criminal.  And  we  must  tfaerefWe  conclndet 
either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  tfae  Dei^,  not 
man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But  as  either  of  these 
positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  die 
doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  cannot  possib^ 
be  tra^  as  bdng  liable  to  all  the  same  objections.  An 
absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  original 
doctrine  to  be  absurd,  in  the  same  manner  as  criminal 
actions  render  criminal  the  caiginal  cause,  if  the  cod* 
nezion  between  tb«n  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

lliis  objectttm  consists  of  two  parts,  whidi  we  shall 
examine  separately ;  JPirst,  That  if  human  actions  can 
be  traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal,  on  account  of  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and 
who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good 
and  laudable.  Or,  secondfy.  If  they  be  oiminal,  we 
must  retract  the  attribute  of  perfection  which  we  a-  , 
scribe  to  the  Deity,  wid  must  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  oltimate  author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all 
his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objectitm  seems  obvious  and 
convincing.  Tliere  are  many  philosophers,  who,  after 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  con- 
clude that  the  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is, 
in  every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect 
benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmost  possible  happiness 
will)  in  the  end,  result  to  all  created  bongs,  withtnit 
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aoy  mixtare  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  miseiy. 
Every  physical  ill,  say  they,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
diis  benevolent  system,  and  conld  not  possibly  be  re- 
moved,  by  even  the  Dei^  himself  considered  as  a  wise 
i^nt,  without  f^ving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  exclud- 
ing greater  good,  which  will  result  from  iL  From  this 
&eory  some  philosophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics  among 
&e  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consolation  under  all  afflic- 
tions, while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
universe ;  and  that,  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could 
comprehend  ^e  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  event 
became  an  object  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found 
in  practice  weak  and  ineffectual.  You  would  surely 
more  irritate  than  appease  a  man,  lying  under  the 
racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the 
rectitude  of  those  general  laws  which  produced  the 
•  malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them  through 
die  proper  canals,  to  the  sinews  and  nerves,  where 
tfaey  now  excite  such  acute  torments.  These  enlarged 
views  may,  for  a  moment,  please  the  imagination  of  a 
speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease  and  security ; 
but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy  on  his  mind, 
even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain  or 
passion,  much  less  can  they  maintiun  their  ground  , 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.  The  af- 
fections take  s  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of 
their  object ;  and  by  an  economy,  more  suitable  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  a- 
round  us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  appear 
good  or  ill  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  plysicAl  ill. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  remote 
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oonsideratjong,  which  are  found  of  so  little  efficacy 
with  regard  to  the  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence with  regard  to  the  other.  The  mind  of  man  is  ,, 
so  formed  by  Nature,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  cer-  ' 
tun  characters,  dispositions  luid  actions,  it  immediate  ' 
ly  feels  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or  blame ;  ngr  '  -  ' 
are  there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its  frame  an4 '' 
constitution.  The  characters  which  engage  our  ap- 
probation  ore  chiefly  such  as  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  human  society ;  as  the  characters  which 
excite  blame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public  detri- 
ment and  disturbance :  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  from  a  reflection  on  these  op- 
posite interests.  What  though  philosophical  medita- 
tions e^taUish  a  different  opinion  or  conjecture,  that 
every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that 
the  quahties  which  disturb  socie^  are,  in  the  main, 
as  beneficial,  end  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directiy  promote 
its  happiness  and  welfare  ?  Are  such  remote  and  un- 
certain speculatitms  able  to  counterbalance  the  senti- 
ments which  arise  irom  the  natural  and  immediate 
view  of  the  objects?  A.  man  who  is  robbed  qf  a 
considerable  sum — does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the 
loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflections  ? 
Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment  against  the 
crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ?  Or  why 
should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  specu- 
lative systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real 
distinction  between  personal  beauty  and  deformi^? 
Both  these  distinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sen* 
timents  of  the  human  mind;  and  these  sentiments  are 
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not  to  be  controUed  or  altered  b;  Any  pBloaophkal 
theory  (h*  q>eculatioa  irbatsoerer. 

The  Mcond  ol^tion  Hdmits  not  of  so  easy  and 
satisfoctoiy  m  answer;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain 
distinctly,  haw  the  Deity  can  be  the  inunediate  caose 
of  all  the  actions  of  men,  withoot  being  the  author 
of  sin  and  moral  turpitude.  TTiese  are  mysteries 
vhich  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason  is  very  un- 
fit to  handle;  and  whatever  system  she  embraces, 
she  must  find  herself  invtdved  in  inextricable  difficid- 
ties,  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  whidi  she 
takes  with  r^ard  to  such  subjects.  To  rectmdle  the  in- 
difference and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the  . 
Deity  irom  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found 
hidierto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Hap- 
py, if  she  be  thence  sensiUe  of  her  temerity,  when  she 
pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a 
scene  so  lull  c^  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return, 
with  suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  pro- 
vince, the  examination  of  cc»nnion  life,  where  ^e 
will  find  difficnlties  enow  to  employ  her  inquiries,  with- 
out launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  a£  doubt,  nn- 
certunty,  and  c<Hitradiction. 
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All  our  reaBontngs  cmcerning  matter  of  &ct  are 
fbanded  on  s  species  of  Ahalogt,  which  leads  us  to 
expect  from  aoy  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have 
observed  to  result  from  sinulor  causes.  Where  the 
causes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and 
ihe  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
.conchisire :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt^ 
where  he  sees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
and  toheaion  of  parts,  as  in  all  other  instances  which 
lave  ever  bllen  under  his  observation.  But  where  the 
effects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is 
kfts  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  condunve ;  thou^ 
still  it  has  some  force,  in  pn^mrdon  to  the  degree  of 
similarly  and  resembluice.  The  anatomical  observa- 
tioas  formed  upon  (me  ■Tiimwl,  are,  by  this  species  o( 
reasoning,  extended  to  all  animus :  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is 
clearly  proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frc^ 
or  fish,  it  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same 
prindple  has  place  in  all.  These  analogical  observa- 
tions may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  this  science  of 
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which  we  are  now  ireatlDg;  and  any  theor^r,  by  which 
we  explfun  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
origin  and  conn^xiim  of  the  passions  in  man,  will  a^ 
quire  additional  authority  if  we  find  that  the  same 
theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the  same  phenomena  in  all 
other  animals.  We  shall  make  trial  of  this,  with  re- 
gard to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we  have,  in  the  fore- 
gouig  discourse,  endeavoared  to  account  for  all  expe- 
rimental reasonings;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new 
point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  alt  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

First,  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
leant  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the 
same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and  gra- 
dually, from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights,  depths, 
&c.  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  opera- 
tion. The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  yonng  , 
are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  ob- 
servation, to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what 
gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  hor^  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt 
what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound 
irill  trust  the  more  fatigntng  part  of  the  chase  to  the 
younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare 
in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms 
on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  .from  the  effects  of  discip- 
line and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  ap- 
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plication  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught 
any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natu- 
ral instincts  and  propenuties.  Is  it  not  experience 
which  rentiers  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you 
menace  him,  or  liil  up  the  whip  to  best  him  ?  Is  it  not 
even  experience  which  makes  him  uiswer  to  his  name, 
and  infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary  sound,  that  you  mean 
him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call 
him,  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal 
infers  some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his 
senses;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has  al- 
ways found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar 
objects. 

Secondly,  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  hke  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
always  be  regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  ia 
really  any  arguments  of  this  nature^  they  surely  lie 
too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  un- 
derstandings ;  since  it  may  well  employ  the  utm{»t  care 
and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and 
observe  them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in 
these  inferences  by  reasoning:  Neither  are  children: 
Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordmai^ 
actions  and  conclusions :  Neither  are  philosophers 
themselves,  who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in 
the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed 
be  the  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided 
some  other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general 
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use  and  applicatien ;  nor  csn  an  operation  of  such  im- 
mense  consequences  in  life  as  tliat  of  inferring  effects 
from  causes,  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  rea- 
soning and  argumentation.  Were  this  doubtful  vith 
T^ard  to  men,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with 
r^afd  to  the  brute  creadon ;  and  the  conclusion  being 
once  firmly  established  in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong 
presumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it 
ought  to  be  universally  admitted,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone  which  engages  animals, 
&om  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  mfer  its 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from 
the  E^>pearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  dmominate  belief. 
No  other  explication  can  be  pren  of  this  operation,  in 
all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  be- 
ings which  fell  under  our  notice  and  observation.  * 

*  Since  all  reaioDiiigi  coneendng  AkM  or  ouues  h  dcrired  mmlj 
from  cufitom,  it  may  be  aflked,  bow  it  bappeni  tlut  men  so  mudi  «ir> 
pui  uumiU  in  Teuoning,  and  one  man  m>  much  BuipaHe*  another? 
Hai  not  the  nine  cuRom  tlic  Mine  influence  on  all  ? 

We  aiull  bere  cndeaTOur  briefly  to  eiptain  tlie  great  dIflVrence  In  hu- 
man undentandings ;  Afts  wincb,  the  reaion  of  die  iHftnaite  between 
men  and  ""■"">'  will  eaiily  be  compidwnded. 

1.  When  we  haTe  liTcd  an;  time,  and  bare  been  aeciutomed  to  Ae 
nnSormitjr  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  hatnt,  by  whicfa  we  alwa^ 
tranafer  the  known  to  Qie  unknown,  and  concalte  the  latter  to  reaembia 
the  fotmer.  By  means  of  tbii  gmeial  hatatual  principle,  we  raganl 
ercn  one  experiment  aa  the  foundation  of  rsaaoning.  and  expect  a  nim. 
lar  event  with  tome  degree  of  certaintj,  wliere  the  experiment  baa  been 
made  accunttelj,  and  free  from  all  (brmgn  circmnBtancea.  It  is  thers. 
fore  coniideied  aa  a  matter  of  gnat  importance  to  otwerre  the  conee- 
quettcea  of  thingi  j  and  ai  one  man  ma;  ver;  much  lurpapa  another  in 
attention,  and  menuny,  and  obeerntion,  thii  will  make  a  tct;  gremt  diC- 
fennce  in  their  leaaoning. 

8.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  an;  eS^ 
one  mind  tna;  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able  to  com- 
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But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  origioal  hand  of  Nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience. 
These  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  ure  so  apt  to  ad- 
mire as  something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
by  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But 
our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we 
consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 

prchend  the  iriiole  1711011  of  otgecti,  and  U>  iota  jiutlj  tfa^  come. 

3.  One  nun  11  able  to  CU17  on  ■  dnin  of  conEcqucnce*  to  «  gretter 
lenpb  than  anolheT. 
4i.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  rnnning  into  a  confunon  of  idea<^ 

inSimitjr. 

&  The  i^unutance  on  whidi  tbe  effect  dependi  is  frequcDtlj  in- 
TolTcd  in  other  drcunutance^  which  are  forelgD  aiid  cKtrinuc.  He  ae- 
pandon  of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and  subtUty. 

&  The  forming  of  general  maxima  from  particuUr  obaervation  i*  a 
Teiy  nice  operalioD ;  and  nothing  is  more  unial,  Irotn  haste  or  ■  narrow- 
nasi  of  raind,  wbidi  sees  not  on  all  ndea,  than  to  commit  mistakes  in 
this  particular. 

t.  When  we  reason  ftom  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the  greater  ex- 
perience cr  the  grealar  pron^titude  of  luggeiting  analogies,  will  be  tlia 

6.  TTiaaiiiii  from  pr^udice,  education,  pMsIon,  partj,  &c  bang  mof« 

9.  After  we  hsTe  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  testimonj,  boA» 
and  ctVTenation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one  man's  eipeiieno* 
ind  thought  than  those  of  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  rircutostancca  that  make  a 

■  This  note  first  ^pcan  in  Bdidoic  L. 
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ve  possess  in  commoQ  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  noUiiiig  but  a  species 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in  us  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not 
'  directed  b^  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of  ideas 
as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  int^ectual  fiiculties. 
Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it  is  an  in- 
stinct, which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire,  as  much 
as  that  which  teaches  a  bird)  with  such  exactness,  the 
art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and  order  of 
its  nursery. 


OF  ISlRACLBa. 


OF  MIRACLES. 


There  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings,  an  argument 
against  the  real  praence^  which  is  as  concise,  and  ele- 
gant, and  strong,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be 
supposed  against  a  doctrine  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that 
learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the  Scrip- 
ture or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Aposties,  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  those  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  the  first  authors 
of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater;  and  it  is  evident  it 
must  diminish  in  passing  &om  them  to  their  disciples ; 
nor  can  any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testi- 
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mony  as  in  the  immediate  object  of  bb  seoses.  Bat  a 
weaker  evidence  can  never  destrc^  a  stronger;  and 
tberefore,  were  tbe  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  it  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  to  give  our  as- 
sent to  it  It  contra^cts  sense,  though  both  the  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  built* 
carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense,  when  they 
are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the  imm^ 
diate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  imper- 
tinent solicitations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  disco- 
vered an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  juSt,  will, 
with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  fm  everlasting  check  to 
all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequentiy 
will  be  usefiil  as  long  as  the  world  endure ;  for  so 
long,  I  presume,  will  the  acconnts  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies be  found  in  all  history,  sacred  uid  pro&ne. " 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  feet,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
that  tiiis  guide  is  not  altt^ether  infallible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  our 
climate  should  expect  better  weather  in  anj;  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reason  justiy 
and  conformably  to  ei^riepce ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  may  h^^>en,  in  the  event,  to  find  himself  mistaken. 
However,  we  may  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  have  no  cause  to  complun  of  experience  be- 
cause  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  un- 

10  •JitaKpp^AiMJUMHy.'— EnmomK&I. 
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certainty,  by  that  contraries  of  events  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  effects  follow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  their  supposed  causes. 
Some  events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  constantly  conjoined  together ;  Others  are 
found  to  have  been  more  variaUe,  and  sometimes  to 
disappoint  our  expectations ;  so  that  in  our  reasonings 
concerning  matter  of  fact,  there  are  all  ima^nable  de> 
grees  of  assurance,  from  the  highest  certiunty  to  the 
lowest  species  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wise  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
infallible  experience,  be  expects  the  event  with  the  last 
degree  of  assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience 
as  a  full  ^mw^uf  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In 
other  cases  he  proceeds  with  more  cauUon :  He  weighs 
ibe  opposite  experiments :  He  considers  which  side  is 
supported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments ;  To 
that  side  he  inclines  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and 
when  at  lost  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  ex- 
ceeds not  what  we  properly  call  probabilihf.  All  pro- 
bability, then,  supposes  an  opposition  of  experiments 
and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  over- 
balance the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence 
proportioned  to  the  superiority.  A  hundred  instances 
or  experiments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  another,  afibrd 
a  doubtful  expectation  of  any  event;  though  a  hundred 
uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  Is  contradic-  - 
tory,  reasonably  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assur- 
ance. In  all  cases,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  ex- 
periments, where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the 
smaller  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the, 
exact  force  of  the  superiw  evidence. 

To  i^ply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance ; 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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ire  may  observe,  that  there  is  do  species  of  reasoning 
more  common,  more  usefuli  and  even  necessary  to  hu- 
man life,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  tesUmouy 
of  men,  and  the  reports  c^  eyewitnesses  and  spectators. 
This  species  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  shall 
not  dispute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  oI>- 
serve,  that  our  assurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind 
is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  observa- 
tion of  the  vt^acity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  the 
usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  report  of  witnesses.  It 
being  a  general  maxim  that  no  objects  have  any  dis- 
coverable connexion  together,  and  that  all  the  infe- 
rences which  we  can  draw  &om  one  to  another,  are 
founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and 
re^iar  conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  io 
make  an  exoepUon  to  this  maxim  in  &vour  of  humati 
testimonyj  whose  connexion  with  any  event  seems,  in 
itself  BS  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Were  not  tha 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men 
conunouly  an  inclination  to  truth  aiid  a  principle  of 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detect- 
ed in  a  fabehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered 
by  experience  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
we  should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human 
testimony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  fo^  fabehood 
and  villany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  and  hu- 
man testimony  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 
proof  or  &  probabilihf,  according  as  the  conjunction  be- 
tve&i  any  particular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of 
object,  has  been  found  to  be  constant  or  variable.  There 
are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  we  determine  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  ex- 
perience and  observation.  Where  this  experience  is 
not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is  attended  with  an 
unavoidable  contraries  in  our  judgments,  and  with  the 
same  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of  argument  as 
in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  frequently  hesi-: 
tate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.  We  balance 
the  opposite  circumstances  which  cause  any  doubt  or 
uncertainty;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiority  on 
any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with  a  diminutioD  of 
assurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  present  case^ 
may  be  derived  from  several  different  causes ;  from  the 
opposition  of  contrary  testimony ;  from  the  character 
or  number  of  the  witnesses ;  from  the  manner  of  their 
delivering  their  testimony;  or  from  the  union  of  all 
these  circumstances.  We  entertain  a  suspicion  con- 
ceming  any  matter  of  fact  when  the  witnesses  contra- 
dict each  other;  when  they  are  but, few  or  of  a  doubt- 
ful character ;  when  they  have  an  interest  in  what  they 
affirm;  when  they  deliver  their  testimony  with  hesita- 
tion, or,  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  assevera- 
tions. There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  same 
kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the  force  of  any 
argument  derived  from  human  testimony. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  which  the  testi- 
mony endeavours  to  establish  partakes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  marvellous,  in  that  case,  the  evidence 
resulting  fr-om  the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution, 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  &ct  b  more  or  less 
unusual.  The  reason  why  we  place  any  credit  in  wit- 
nesses and  historians,  is  not  derived  from  any  conne- 
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xion  which  we  perceive  a  priori  between  testimony  and 
reality,  but  because  we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  con- 
formity between  them.  But  when  the  fiict  attested  is 
such  a  one  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  observation, 
here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which 
the  one  destroys  the  other  its  far  as  its  force  goes,  and 
the  superior  can  only  operate'  on  the  inihd  by  the  force 
which  reinains.  Tiie  very.snme  principle  of  experience, 
frhich  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also,  in  this  case,  an- 
other degree  of  assurance  against  the  l^ct  which  tbey 
«ndeaTOUt  to  estabGsh ;  from  which  contradiction  there 
necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destruc- 
fion  of  belief  and  atfthority. 

/  should  not  believe  such  a  sloty  were  it  told  me  bg 
Cato,  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philosophical  patriot.  *  The  incre- 
dibility of  a  fact,  it  wfis  allowed,  might  invalidate  so 
great  an  authority. 

Tlie  Indian  princd,  wh6  refused  to  bdieve  the  first 
relations  concerning  the  eSfects  of  frost,  reasoned  just- 
ly ;  and  it  naturally  required  vefy  strong  testimony  to 
engage  his  assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state  of 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which 
bore  so  little  analogy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had 
had  constant  and  uniform  experience.  Though  they 
were  not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  con- 
formable to  it.  * 


*  Flutareh.  In  *iU>  Caloids. 

'  No  Indiaiii  it  u  erident,  could  hsve  experlRice  that  mtcr  did  not 
fteeie  io  cold  clim>U«.  Thii  ii  ^placing  luture  in  ■  ntuatioD  quite  un- 
known loluini  audit  isimpoanblefor him  to  teUapnan  what  will  rmult 
fraroit.  Itiinukingsncweipoimcntitbeconieqaenccorwhichualw^i 
uncertain.    On«  maj  loioetimea  coiyectuic  from  tcraHo^  what  will  M- 
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•  But  in  order  to  increase  the  prob^lity  against  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact 
wiiich  they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is 
really  miraculous;  and  suppose  also,  tliat  the  testi' 
mony,  considered  apart  and  in  Itself,  amounts  toan  entire 
proof,  in  that  case  there  is  p^wf  against  proof,  of  which 
the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminntion 
of  its  for$;e,  iq  proportion  tp  that  of  its  antagonist, 

A  ipirade  i$  a  violation  of  (Jie  law;  of  nature ;  and  a^ 
n  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact,^  as  entire  as  any  arguntentirom  experience 
con  possibly  be  injagined.  Wliy  is  U  mt>re  than  pro> 
bable  that  all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself, 
remain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood^ 
and  is  extinguished  by  water;  unless  it  be  that  these 
events  are  found  agreeable  to  die  laws  of  nature,  aud 
there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  law^  or,  in  other 
words,  a  miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteeit)- 
ed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in 
good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudden ;  because  such  a 

low  i  but  itiU  Ibu  u  but  conjectures  And  it  muat  be  confened,  that,  ig 
the  praent  cate  of  freraiDg,  the  ercnt  follom  contiwy  to  the  riilet  of 
analogj,  mnd  ii  mch  u  ■  rmtional  Indiui  would  not  look  for.  The  agtof 
tiota  of  cold  upon  water  >n  not  gradual,  according  to  the  degreei  of 
cold  i  but  wbcnerer  it  come*  to  the  freeunj;  pwnt,  the  water  passes  in  ■ 
moment,  tma  the  utmctf  Uquidjtj  to  pt^ei;t  barilne»s,  Such  fa  ereut, 
tberefore,  may  be  dnuRoinated  otnuritjiuiry,  and  requires  a  preft;  strong 
tedimon;,  to  reader  it  credible  to  people  in  a  wann  climate  :  But  ^1  it 
M  not  miraculoiu,  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience  of  the  course  of 
nature  in  casea  whtie  all  the  drcumstan^p  are  the  same.  The  inhatn- 
tanli  of  Sumatra  liare  always  seen  water  ti>ui  in  t)>eir  own  cUpale,  and 
the  freedng  of  their  riven  ought  to  be  deemEd  a  prodigy :  But  they 
nerer  saw  water  in  Huscory  during  the  winter ;  and  tberefore  they  can- 
not reasonably  be  poulive  what  would  (here  be  the  coMcquen^ 
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kind  ofdeeth,  though  more  unusual  than  any  other,  has 
yet  been  frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mi- 
racle that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life )  because 
that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  a- 
gainst  every  miraculous  event,  oAerwise  the  event 
would  not  merit  fhat  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform 
experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  ia  here  a  direct 
and  full  pro^,  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the 
existence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  de-  . 
stroyed)  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an 
opposite  proof,  which  is  superior. ' 

The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  '  That  no  testimony  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  &e  testimony  be  of 
such  a  kind,  that  its  &lsehood  would  be  more  miracu- 


'  Sometimn  ui  erent  may  not,  t'li  ituif,  letrn  to  be  contreiy  to  the  Um 
of  nature,  and  yex,  if  it  itere  real,  it  migbt,  bj  reason  of  some  eiimm. 
■taiic^  be  deTKnninat«d  *  miracle ;  becauw,  in  fad,  ft  i*  contrarf  to 
Iben  bwi.  Thus  if  a  penon,  claimiDK  a  dinne  authority!  ihould  com- 
fnand  a  rick  persoo  to  be  well,  a  heallliful  man  to  &11  down  dead,  tbe 
clouds  to  pour  tpin,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  liiort,  ehould  order  many 
natural  event*,  "which  immediately  follow  uptm  bis  command ;  these 
might  juitly  be  eiteemed  miraclei,  bectDM  the;  are  really,  in  tfaii  caM, 
GODtnuy  to  the  Iqwt  of  nature.  For  if  any  niipidoa  remain,  that  tbe 
DTent  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  miracle  and  no 
tCanigieHion  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  thii  nnpicion  be  remored,  tboe 
b  evidently  a  mincle,  and  ■  tnmigrenion  of  these  laws ;  beeauae  no- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a 
man  should  ha*e  such  an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be  accuratriy  de- 
%aeA,  a  tmiugnuion  of  a  law  cfnafuTt  hg  a  particular  colitiim  ^  ihe 
UeSy,  ar  by  the  inttrpoiilioii  o/"  lonu  ibriiUc  ageni,  A  miracle  may 
ritfaer  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.  This  altera  not  Its  nature  and  «■- 
■enc&  TiiB  raiting  of  a  houM  or  ship  into  the  air  it  a  visible  n^racle, 
Tbe  r^^g  or  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wanta  ever  so  little  of  a  force 
tequirite  for  that  purpM^  is  as  real  amiracl^  Ihou^  not  so  leniible  with 
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lous  thftD  the  hct  whicih  it  ende^yaurs  to  establish :  And 
ev&a.  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argu- 
ment%  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  de« 
ducting  the  inS^ior.  *  When  any  one  tells  me  that  h^ 
saw  a;  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immedialely  consider 
with  myself  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  4fais  peiw 
son  should  either  deceive  or  be, deceived^  pr  that  the 
&ct  which  he  relates  should  really  -have  happened.  I 
weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other ;  and  according 
to  the  superiority  which  I  dis^pverf  J  pronounce  my 
decision,  and  always  reject  the  greater  miraclci.  If  the 
falsehood  of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculoua 
than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  then^ 
can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 


PART  II, 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  rwehave  suj^josed,  that 
the  testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may 
possibly  amount  to  entire  proof,  ^d  that  the  rfiEdstdipod 
of  that  testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  we  have  been  a  great.deal  too  liberal 
in  our  concession,  and  that  there  never  was  a.  miracu* 
lous  event  established  on  so  full  an  evidence^ 

For,  Jlrst,  Hiere  is  not  to  be  found)  in  all  history^ 
any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number,  of  men,  of 
such  unquestioned  good  sense,  education,  andiearnin^ 
as  to  secure  us  against?  all  delusion  in  themselves ;  of 
such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  pliice.them  beyond  al\ 
suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive  others ;  ;of  such  ere- 
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dit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankiDd,  as  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
fitlsehood ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  attesting  facts,  per- 
ibnned  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  tbe  mwld,  as  to  render  the  detection  imavoid- 
i^le :  All  wfaicb  drcumstances  are  requisite  to  give  ns 
a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men, 

Secondfy,  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  di- 
minish extremely  the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from 
human  testimony,  have  iti  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduct  ourselves  in 
our  reasonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  resemble  those  of  which  we  have;  that 
what  we  have  found  to  be  most  usual  is  always 
most  probable ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  opposition 
of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such 
as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  number  of  past  obser- 
vations.  But  though,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  wo 
readily  reject  any  fact  which  is  unusual  and  incxeilible 
in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  rule ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  aCBrmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  it  ra- 
ther the  more  readily  admits  of  such  a  fact,  upon  ac- 
count of  that  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  destroy 
all  its  authority.  The  passion  of  surprise  and  wonder^ 
arising  from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion, 
gives  a  sensitde  t^idency  towards  the  belief  of  those 
events  from  which  it  in  derived.  And  this  goes  so  far, 
that  even  those  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleasure  imme- 
diately,  nor  can  believe  those  miraculous  events  of 
which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  the  satis* 
faction  at  second  hand,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a 
pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration  of  o- 
ttiers. 
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-  Widi  wfast  greediness  are  the  mimcolous  accounts  of 
Iravdlers  received,  tbeir  descriptions  of  sea  and  land 
monsters,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures, 
strange  men,  uid  nncouth  manners  ?  But  if  die  spirit 
of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is 
an  end  of  common  sense ;  and  bwnan  testimony,  in 
these  circumstances,  loses  all  pretensions  to  autluH'ity. 
A  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he  sees 
what  has  no  reality :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
&lse,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a 
cause:  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place,  va* 
nity,  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  oa 
him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  m 
any  other  circumstances ;  and  self-interest  with  equal 
force.  His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have 
not,  sufficient  judgment  to  canvass  bis  evidence :  What 
judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in 
these  sublime  and  mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were 
ever  ^  willing  to  employ  it,  passion  and  a  heated  ima- 
gination  disturb  the  regularity  of  its  operadons.  Their 
creduli^  increases  his  impudence ;  and  bis  impudence 
overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when-  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  litde 
room  for  reason  or  r^ection ;  but  addressing  itself  en- 
tirely  to  the  fancy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happi* 
ly,  this  pitch  it  seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or 
a  Demosthenes  could  scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  Capuchin,  every  itinerant  or 
Btadonary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  such  gross 
and  vulgar  passions. 

Tile  ipony  instances  pf  forged  miracles  aqd  prophe- 


cies  and  supernatural  evenu,  which,  in  all  ageSt  hare 
either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which 
detect  theniEelves  by  their  absurdi^,  prove  sufficiently 
the  strong  propensity  of  mankind  to  tiie  extTaordinajy 
and  marvellons,  and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  bus* 
picion  against  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  most 
common  and  most  credible  events.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  arises  so  easily,  and  spreads 
BO  quickly,  especially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  those  concerning  maniages;  insomuch  that 
two  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
join  them  together.  The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
news  so  interesting,  of  propagating  it,  and  o(  being 
the  first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  the  intelligence;  and 
this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  at- 
tention to  tiiese  reports  till  be  Snd  them  coi^rmed  by 
some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and 
others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  believe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all  religious  miracles? 

Thirdly,  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
supernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are 
observed  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous nations;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given 
adroission  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to 
have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  an- 
cestors, who  transmitted  them  with  that  inviolable 
sanction  and  authority  which  always  attend  recaved  o- 
pinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  na- 
tions, we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  transported  into 
some  new  world,  where  the  whole  fiame  of  nature  is 
disjointed,  and  every  element  perfoims  i^  operations 
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ih  ft  dtflferent  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present 
Battles,  revoludons,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are 
^ver  the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  ex- 
perience.  Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite 
obscure  the  few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled 
with  them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages, 
we  soon  learn  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  sil^ 
pematural  in  the  case,  bi|t  that  all  proceeds  from  the 
usual  propensity  of  mankind  towards  the  marvellous, 
and  that,  though  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  re- 
ceive a  check  from  sense  and  learning,  it  can  never  be 
thoroughly  extirpated  from  human  nature. 

It  is  strange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  say,  upon 
the  perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians,  that  such  pro- 
digious events  never  happen  in  our  days  /  But  it  is  nothing 
strange,  I  hope,  that  men  should  lie  in  all  ages.  You 
must  surely  have  seen  instances  enow  of  that  frailty. 
You  have  yourself  heard  many  such  marvellous  rela- 
tions started,  which,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  all 
the  wise  and  judicious,  have  at  last  been  abandoned 
even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  assured,  that  those  renowned 
lies,  which  have  spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  mon- 
strous height,  arose  from  like  beginnings ;  but  being 
sown  in  a  more  proper  soil,  shot  up  at  last  into  prodi- 
gies almost  equal  to  those  which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  policy  in  that  false  prophet  Alexander, 
who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  famous,  to 
lay  the  first  scene  of  his  impostures  in  Paphlagonia, 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the 
grossest  delusion.  Ptople  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak 
.  enough  to  think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  better  information.     The 
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stories  come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  drcum- 
stances.  Fools  are  industrious  in  propagating  the  im- 
posture ;  while  the  wise  and  learned  are  contented,  in 
general,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  informing 
themselves  of  the  particular  facts  by  which  it  may  be 
distinctly  refuted.  And  thus  the  impostqr  above  men- 
tioned was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Pa- 
phlogonians,  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent 
rank  and  distinction  in  Rome :  Nay,  could  engage  the 
attention  of  that  sage  emperor  Afarcus  Aureiius,  so 
fiir  as  to  make  him  trust  the  success  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition to  his  delusive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  though  the  delu- 
sion should  be  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  generality  of 
them,  (which,  though  seldom,  is  sometimes  tie  case),  it 
has  a  much  better  chance  for  succeeding  in  remote 
countries,  than  if  the  first  s(;ene  had  been  laid  in  a  city 
renowned  for  arts  and  knowledge.  The  most  ignorant 
and  barbarous  of  these  barbarians  carry  the  report  a- 
broad.  None  of  their  countrymen  have  a  large  corres- 
pondence, or  sufficient  credit  and  autliority  to  contra- 
dict and  beat  down  the  delusion.  Men's  inclination  to 
the  manrellous  has  full  opportunity  to  display  itself. 
And  thus  a  story,  which  is  universally  exploded  in  the 
place  where  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass  for  certain  at 
a  thousand  miles  distance.  But,  had  Alexander  fixed 
his  residence  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  at  that  re- 
nowned mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread, 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  their  sense  of  the 
matter;  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority, 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.    It  is  true, 
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LtiCldti,  posing  \jf  clionce  through  Pnphlagotiia,  'hnd 
an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good  office.  Bat^ 
though  much  to  be  wished,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to  ex- 
pose and  detect  his  impostures. " 

I  may  add,  as  a  Jbwth  reason,  which  diminishes  the 
authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  fof 
any,  even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detect* 
ed,  that  is  not  opftosed  by  an  infinite  number  of  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit 
of  testimony,  but  the  testimony  destroys  itself.  To 
make  this  the  better  understood,  let  us  consider,  that 
in  matters  of  i^ligion,  whatever  is  different  ia  contrary ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome^ 
of  Turkey,  of  Siamj  and  of  Cliinn,  should  all  of  thenl 
be  established  on  any  solid  foundation.  Every  miracl^ 
dierefore,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of 
these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles)* 
as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particular  system 
to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  the  same  force,  though 
more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other  system.  In 
destroying  a  fiVal  system,  it  likewise  destroys  the  cre- 
dit of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  establish- 
ed ,  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to 
be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of 

•  <  It  majr  perhaps  be  directed  that  I  proceed  rashly,  and  fbnn  my  nO' 
tions  of  Alexander  iturely  from  the  account  prta  of  bjm  1^  Ludao,  • 
profeiaed  enemy.  It  wen  indeed  to  Im  wished  that  some  of  the  account* 
pubhihed  by  hi>  followers  and  accomplices  had  Tenuuned.  The  ofypa. 
tition  and  contrast  betwjit  the  cbiradeT  and  conduct  of  the  same  man 
(■  drawn  bf  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as  strong,  eren  In  comnion  lift^ 
much  nMile  in  these  reli^ous  matten,  as  tliat  betwiit  any  two  men  in 
the  world;  betwixt  Alexander  and  St  Paul,  for  instance.  See  b  Letter 
to  Gilbert  West,  Esq.,  on  the  Coniersion  and  ApoHleship  of  St  Paul.— 
Ifalt  la  llu  eaiig  Mditiotu  prtvivtu  (e  0> 
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these  prodig{eS,  whether  weak  or  atrongy  as  opposite 
to  each  other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoniDg, 
when  we  believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  suc- 
cessors, we  have  for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few 
barbarous  Arabians :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  regard  the  autliority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Ta- 
dtus,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses, 
Grecian,  Chinese,  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  re- 
lated any  miracle  in  their  particular  religion ;  I  say,  we 
are  to  regard  their  testimony  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  mentioned  the  Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  m  ex- 
press terms  contradicted  it,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.  This  argument 
tpay  appear  over  subtile  and  refined,  but  is  not  in  reali- 
ty diiferent  from  the  reasoning  of  a  judge,  who  supposes 
that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses,  maintaining  a  crime 
against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two 
others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred 
leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  is 
said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  his- 
tory, is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle, 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  tonch  of  his  foot ;  in  ob&> 
dience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  these  mira- 
culous cures.  The  story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  hiS" 
torian;  ^  where  every  circumstance  seems  to  add  weight 
to  the  testimony,  and  might  be  displayed  at  large  with 
all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one 
were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  ex- 
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ploded  and  idolatrous  superstition.  The  gtavity,  solw 
dity,  age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  wlio, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  conversed  in  a  ia- 
miliar  manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never 
affected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by 
Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps  of  all 
antiquity;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity, 
that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  athe- 
ism and  profaneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  autho- 
rity he  related  the  miracle,  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume;  eye- 
witnesses of  the  iact,  and  confirming  their  testimony, 
after  the  Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire* 
and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a 
lie.  Vtrumque,  qui  interfiiere,  nunc  quoqae  m^morantf 
postguam  nullum  mendacio  pretiwm.  To  which,  if  wc 
add  the  public  nature  of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  no  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger 
for  so  gross  and  so  palpable  a  lalsehood. 

"niere  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— ^ 
When  that  intnguiog  politician  fled  into  Spain  to  a> 
void  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through 
Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shown, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  man  who  had  served  seven  years  as 
a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town  that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church. 
He  bod  been  seen  for  so  long  a  time  wanting  a  leg,  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
stump ;  and  the  Cardinal  .assures  us  that  he  saw  him 
with  two  legs.i  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the 
canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town 
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were  appealed  to  for  s  eotifirmation  of  the  fact;  wlioni 
the  Cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  deTotion,  to  be 
tliorongh  believers  of  the  miracle.  Here  the  relater 
Was  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an 
incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
genius ;  the  miracle  of  so  singular-  a  nature  as  could 
scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witnesses  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of 
the  &ct  to  which  they  gave  their  testimony.  And 
what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and 
may  double  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  the 
Cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  stoiy,  seems  not  to 
give  any  credit  to  it,  and  consequently  cannot  be  sus* 
pected  of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He 
considered  justly,  that  it  was  not  requisite,  in  order  to 
reject  a  fact  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to 
disprove  the  testimony,  and  to  trace  its  falsehood 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  credn- 
tity  which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  was 
commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  distance 
of  time  and  place,  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
where  one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the 
bigotry,  ignorance,  cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just 
reasoner,  that  such  an  evidence  carried  felsehopd  upon 
the  very  &ce  of  it,  and  that  a  miracle,  supported  by 
any  human  testimony,  was  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument. 

There  surely  never  was  a  greater  nnmber  of  mi- 
racles ascribed  to  one  person  than  those  which  were 
lately  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the 
tomb  of  Abb^  Paris,  the  femous  Jonsenist,  with  whose 
sanctity  the  people  were  so  long  deluded.  The  cur- 
ing of  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  ught 
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to  the  blind,  were  everywhere  talked  of  as  the  unul 
e^cts  of  that  holy  sepulchre.  But  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately 
proved  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of 'unques^oned 
integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  the- 
atre that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  re- 
lation of  them  was  published  and  dispersed  every- 
where ;  nor  were  the  Jesuits,  though  a  learned  body, 
supported  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determined  ene- 
mies to  those  opinions  in  whose  fitvour  the  miracles 
were  sud  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to 
refute  them.  *     Where  shall  we  find  such  a  number  of 


*  Hiu  book  wu  writ  bj  Mods.  BfonlgeroD,  counsellor  or  Judg*  of  tha 
parliament  of  Puii,  ■  man  of  figure  and  character,  who  waa  abo  A 
martjrr  to  the  cauie,  and  u  now  laid  to  be  lomewhere  in  a  duogeon  oa 
account  oThia  book. 

There  u  another  boc^  in  three  Tolumes  (called  Bectitii  da  J/tradn 
ie  fjiUf  Pari))  giring  an  account  of  man;  of  then  miiadn,  Mid  ac- 
companied with  prelkUirj  ducouno,  which  are  tct;  well  written.  There 
Itiai,  lioweTer,  through  the  whole  of  tbete  a  ridiculoui  cmnpaiiioi)  ho- 
twccD  the  miiadei  of  our  Saviour  and  thoaa  of  the  Abb4 ;  wberon  it  ia 
ainrted,  that  the.  evidence  for  the  latter  u  equal  to  that  for  the  fbrmer : 
at  if  the  teatimonj  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  flie  balance  with  tbal  of 
Ood  himwlf,  «bo  conducted  the  pen  of  the  inspiicd  wiiun.  If  theae 
writeiv  indcfd,  were  to  be  conatdered  merely  as  human  teMimonp,  the 
French  author  is  very  moderate  in  hit  comparinn ;  noce  he  nu^it,  with 
eomeappnranoeorreaaOD,  pretend  that  the  Jaiuenist  miradea  much  nir- 
paa  the  odierb  evidence  and  auaority.  The  following  drt:iimitaHcw  >» 
drawn  from  authentic  ptqwn,  Inaerted  In  the  above  mentiotied  badt. 

Many  of  tin  minelea  of  Abbt  Palis  w«re  ^mni  immediately  by  wiu 
aeaiaa  bdtan  the  ofBdt^,  or  bUwp'a  couit,  at  Farii,  tttkler  the  eja  cf 
Cwdiul  Noaillet,  wbote  character  fbr  integrity  and  eaparity  was  navw 
coDleated  even  by  bis  enemict. 

His  inr  in  the  archludiopric  wm  an  enemy  to  the  JananUt^ 

and  for  that  reason  promot«d  to  the  Bee  by  the  Court  Tet  twcn^-two 
rector*  or  curit  at  Paris,  with  infinite  eameatMa^  presi  Um  M  Mamina 
VOL.  IV.  K 
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circumstances  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one 
fact  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  or  miracu- 
lous nature  t^  the  events  which  they  relate  ?  And  this, 


tlMMe  minclet,  which  tbej  Awrt  to  be  kmnMi  to  tbe  wliule  worid,  uid 
■oduputdilr  certah) :   But  he  iriMl;  rorbore. 

The  HoliniM  puty  had  tried  to  diicredit  tbeie  minctea  in  one  in- 
stMicc,  dut  of  Madcnuiiielle  la  Franc.  But,  benda  that  their  pn>- 
ceedJDgi  were  La  vaaaj  respects  the  moet  irregular  in  the  world,  porticu* 
Uriy  in  citing  only  *  few  of  Ike  JuueniM  witneeiei,  whom  Ihey  tampered 
with :  Beudci  thii,  I  •ay,  Ihej  soon  found  tbenwclvei  OTerohelmed  by  a 
cloud  of  new  witnewes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
tfaetn  penona  of  credit  and  lubstance  in  I'arii,  wbo  ga^  oadi  for  the 
miracle.  This  wai  accompanied  with  ■  wlema  and  eamect  appeal  la 
the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were  foibidden,  by  aulhority,  to 
meddle  in  the  affliir.  It  wai  at  laM  obaerved,  that  where  men  are  heated 
by  leal  and  enthuiium,  there  ia  no  dt^ree  of  htmian  teatimonj  aostmng 
ai  may  not  be  pn>euTed  for  tbe  gteateit  abnirdity :  And  tboae  who  will 
be  Ki  lilly  a>  to  examine  the  afikir  by  that  medium,  and  leek  paiticulBr 
flawi  in  the  teatimony,  are  almott  aure  to  be  confounded.  It  mutt  be  a 
tnlierable  impoatuie,  indeed,  that  doea  not  prevail  in  thatcootaL 

All  who  have  been  in  Francs  aboM  IbM  time  hare  heard  of  tbe  repu- 
tatiou  of  Moiu.  Herault,  the  LiaOauita  dt  PUiet,  wboK  vigilance,  pe> 
netmioii,  activity,  and  eiteiuive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talked.  oT, 
Thii  magietiate,  who  by  (be  nature  of  hia  office  ia  almon  abaolute,  was 
inveited  with  Aill  power*,  on  purpoae  to  nippreH  or  diactedil  thew 
»inir«fla«j  Dili  he  AtquEntly  leiied  imniediately,  and  eiamined  tbe  witneaa- 
ea  and  lubjecta  of  them ;  but  nerer  could  reidi  any  thing  latiilictary 
Bgainat  tfaetn. 

In  tbe  caae  of  Hademoiaelle  Tfaibaut,  be  Knt  the  fiunous  De  Sylva  to 
examine  ber,  whoae  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phyncian  declare* 
that  it  wu  impoasble  dkc  oould  have  been  so  ill  as  wa*  proved  by  wlt- 
neaaea;  becauae  it  wa*  impoiuMe  site  could,  in  w>  ahoR  a  time,  have  re- 
covered so  perfectly  ai  be  found  ber.  He  reaaoned,  like  a  man  of  aeiue, 
fiom  natural  omsea ;  but  ibc  opposite  party  told  bim,  that  the  whole  wai 
amii*cle,and  that  hi*  evidence  was  the  very  beat  proof  of  1l 
.'  Hie  HoKmita  were  in  ■  sad  dilemma.  H»ey  durst  not  aiaert  tbe  ah- 
acdutc  iiuuffidency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle.  Thtj  were 
obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were  wrouglit  by  witchcraft  and  tlie 
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surely,  in  the  eyes  df  all  reasonable  people,  will  alone 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refutadon. 
'    Is  the  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testi- 
mony has  the  utmost  force  and  authority  in   some 

'  ittO.  But  tbejr  were  told,  tbtt  tbU  ww  th>  Toource  of  the  Jewi  of 
old. 

No  J4a9eiu9t  ma  ever  emlMinswd  to  aCMUDt  for  the  cewition  of  tlia 
mindes,  when  the  church-yard  wu  ahut  up  b;  the  king's  edict.  It  wu 
the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced  these  eltnordinar;  effeeti :  and 
when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no  eflecti  could  bci  eipected. 
God,  indeed,  could  hare  thrown  dowD  tlie  walli  in  a  moment;  but  be  ii 
muter  of  hi*  own  graces  and  works,  and  It  belooga  not  lo  ui  to  account 
tbr  them.  Be  did  not  throw  down  the  walla  of  every  city  like  those  of 
icaiito,  on  the  aounding  of  the  nuns'  hortn,  nor  break  up  the  priaoa  of 
eTCTjr  apostle,  like  that  of  St  Paul. 

No  Us*  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Chalillon,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
of  the  higliest  rank  and  family,  gi<ea  endence  of  a  miraculoua  cure^  per- 
fbimed  upon  a  serranl  of  his,  who  had  lived  ttreral  yeaM  in  Ma  house 
with  a  vuable  and  palpable  inflrmlty. 

I  shall  conclude  with  ofaoerring,  that  no  clergy  are  mora  ccidirated  for 
Btrictnes)  of  life  and  manners  than  the  secular  clergy  of  France,  partieu<- 
lary  the  rectoti  or  curfs  of  Paris,  who  bear  testimony  lo  these  impot> 

The  leaning,  genius,  and  ptobity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  austerity 
of  the  nuos  of  Port  Royal,  have  been  much  celdnmted  all  over  Europe. 
Tet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  miracle  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  fa- 
mous Pascal,  whoae  sanctity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  eapadty,  is 
well  known.  '  The  famous  Racine  pvea  an  account  of  this  huradle  in  his 
famous  tuatory  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofi^  which  a 
multitude  of  nuns,  priests,  physicians,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them 
of  undoubted  credit,  could  bestow  upon  it.  Several  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticutarly  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought  this  miracle  so  certain,  as  lo 
employ  it  in  the  i«futatian  of  atfanats  and  freethinkera.  The  queen-re- 
gent of  France,  who  was  extremely  prejudiced  against  the  Port  Royal, 
sent  her  own  physician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute 
convot.  In  short,  the  supernatural  ciue  was  so  incontestable,  that  it 
saved,  for  a  time,  that  hauna  ntona&lei^  flom  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  Ibe  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  de- 
tected by  such  sagacious  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  has- 
tened tbt  ruin  t^  the  contiivera.     Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  fur- 


cases,  when  it  relates  the  battles  of  PhilJppi  or  Pbar- 
salia  for  instance,  that  thereFore  a]l  kinds  of  testimony 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  equal  force  and  authority? 
Suppose  that  the  Cjesarean  or  Pompeiar  factions 
had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  victory  in  these  battles, 
and  that  the  liistorians  of  each  party  had  uniformly 
ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side,  how  could 
mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  determine 
between  them  F  The  contrariety  ia  equally  strong  be- 
tween the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch, 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monk- 
ish historian. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it 
-magnifies  his  country,  his  femily,  or  himself,  or  in  any 
other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
propensities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to 
appear  a  missionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from 
heaven  ?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers 
and  difBculties  in  order  to  attain  so  sublime  a  charac- 
ter ?  Or  i^  by  the  help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagi- 
nation, a  man  fans  first  made  a  convert  of  himself,  and 
entered  seriously  into  the  delusion,  who  ever  scruples 
to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support  of  so  holy  and  - 
meritorious  a  cause  F 

nddabU  eutia  upoo  nieh  desincable  msteritlj ;  wlut  ■  prodigioui  bbrle 
could  the;  have  reand  fironi  that  and  many  other  ciicumataocn  which  I 
hare  not  mcntioDed !  How  often  would  the  great  namea  at  Pucal,  Ra- 
cine, Amaud,  Nicole,  bare  resounded  in  our  ear*?  But  if  tbej'  be  wia^ 
the;  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  bdng  more  worth  a  thousand  time* 
than  all  tbe  reit  of  Ihdr  collection.  Beaidea,  It  may  nrre  Tery  much  to 
their  purpoK.  For  tiiat  mii>clc  wu  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an 
authentic  holyprickle  of  the  holy  thorn,  which  composed  the  holy  crown, 
which,  &c — Thii  Male  JinI  eccutt  in  L,  and  tlu  antchuim  rtganlvtg  tht 
Fort  Boyai  miracle,  in  tf. 
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He  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  the  great- 
est flame,  because  the  materibls  are  always  prepared 
fi>r  it.  The  avidum  genus  atiricularum,  the  gazing  po* 
pulace,  receive  greedily>  without  examinadon,  what- 
ever sooths  sDperstition  and  prtmiotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How 
many  mon  have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have 
afterwards  sunk  into  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where 
such  reports,  therefore,  fly  about,  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and  we  judge  in  conformity 
to  regular  experience  and  observation,  when  we  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of 
credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  Wf 
raculoos  violation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  na* 
tare? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  &lse- 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  happm ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
is  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court 
c^  judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  which  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  c^ 
ten  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  &lse<- 
hood  in  the  most  recent  actiona.  '  But  the  matter  ne* 
ver  comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the  conunon  bio> 
thod  of  altercation  and  debate,  and  flying  rumours,  es^ 
pecisUy  when  men's  passions  have  taken  part  on  either 
side. 

In  the  iniwicy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de- 
serve their  attention  or  regard.     And  when  after* 
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wards  tliey  would  willin)£ly  detect  the  cLeal,  in  order  - 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now 
past,  and  the  records  and  witnesses,  which  might  clear 
up  the  matter,  have  perished  beyond  recovery. 

-No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must 
be  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  report-  ■■ 
«rs:  And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  ju- 
dicious and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall 
under  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  proba- 
bility, much  less  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  supposing 
it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  on-  - 
other  proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fiu:t 
which  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experi-^ 
ence  only  which  ^ves  authority  to  human  testimony;.' 
and  it  is  the  same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of 
experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sabtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opi- 
nion either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assu- 
rance which  arises  from  the  remainder.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  subtraction 
with  regard  to  all  popular  reUgions  amounts  to  an  en- 
tire annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as 
a  maxun,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force 
as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  any  such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  mode  may  be  remarked, 
when  I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  e  system  of  religion.  For  I 
own,  that  otherwise  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or 
violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony ;  though 
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perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  all 
die  records  of  history.  Thus,  suppose  all  authors,  in 
all  languages,  agree,  that,  from  the  1st  of  January 
16D0,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth 
for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  ex- 
traordinary event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the 
people :  That  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  with* 
out  the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  eviident  . 
that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the 
fact,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  ' 
for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay, 
corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  ren- 
dered probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  pheno- 
menon, which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that 
'  catastrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testi- 
mony, if  that  testimony  be  very  extensive  and  pniform. 
.  But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  Eng«« 
la^nd  should  agree,  that  on  the  first  of  January  1600,  , 
Queeii  Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her  . 
death,  she  was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole 
court,  as  is  usqal  with  persons  of  her  rank;  that  her 
successor  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Parliament;  and  that^  after  being  interred  for  a  month, 
she  again  speared,  resumed  the  throne,  and  governed 
England  for  three  years;  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  90  many  odd  circum- 
stances, but  should  not  have  the  least  inclination  to  ber 
lieve  so  miraculous^  an  event.  I  should  not  doubt  of 
her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public  circunf^ 
stances  that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to  have 
been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world 
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ID  an  aSsar  of  such  consequence;  the  wisdom  and  solid 
judgment  of  that  renowned  Queen ;  with  the  little  or 
no  advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  ar- 
tifice :  All  this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  re- 
ply, that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  coni> 
mon  phenomena,  that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most 
extraordinary  events  to  arise  tram  thdr  concurrence, 
than  admit  of  bo  signal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  oa- 
ture. 

But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  8ys« 
tem  of  religion ;  men^  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much 
imposed  on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this 
very  circumstance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and 
sufficient  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them 
reject  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examin* 
ation.  Iliough  the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  as* 
cribed,  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  smce  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such 
a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we 
have  of  his  productjonj}  in  the  usual  course  of  nature> 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  uj 
to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men,  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 
is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of^ruth 
ore  mora  common  in  the  testimony  concerning  religi- 
ous miracles  than  In  that  concerning  any  other  matter 
of  fact;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authori^  of 
Uie  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  re- 
•olutioD  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever 
specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  some  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning.     '  We  ought, '  says  he,  *  to  moke  a 
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collec(l<m  or  parUculor  history  of  all  monsters  and  pro- 
digious births  or  productions;  and,  in  a  word,  of  every 
thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this 
must  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  de> 
part  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  most  be 
considered  a*  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  d^;ree 
upon  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy:  And  no  less 
so  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  na- 
tural ma^c  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of 
them  to  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  falsehood 
and  faUe. '  * 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reason- 
ing here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  fnends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by 
the  principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  reli* 
gion  is  founded  on  Faith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a 
sure  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it 
is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  examine  those  miracles  related  in  scrip- 
ture; and,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let 
DS  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  we  find  in  the  PentO' 
teueh,  which  we  shall  examine,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  these  pretended  Christians,  not  as  the  word  or 
testimony  of  God  himself,  but  as  the  producdon  of  a 
mere  human  writer  and  historian.  Here,  then,  we  are 
first  to  consider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a  barbarous 
and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when  they  were 
still  more  barbarous,  and,  in  all  probability,  long  after 
the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  concur- 
ring testimony,  and  resembling  those  febulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.     Upon  reading 
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t\(is  book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  ai]d  miracles.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature  entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall 
from  that  state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a 
thousand  years :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a 
deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the 
&Tourites  of  heaven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen 
of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by 
prodigies  tlie  most  astonishing  imaginable :  I  desire  any 
one  to  lay  his  band  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  seri- 
ous consideration,  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the  - 
&lsehood  of  such  a  book,  supported  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous  . 
than  all  the  miracles  it  relates;  which  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  he  received,  according  to  the  mea- 
sures of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  with- 
oitt  any  variation  to  prophecies ;  and,  indeed,  all  pro- 
phecies are  real  miracles,  and  as  such,  only  can  be  ad-  . 
mitted  as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  human  [nature  to  foretell  iiiture  e- 
vents,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  mission  or  authority  from 
heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  not  only  was  at  first  attend- 
ed with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believ- 
ed by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.  Mere  reason 
is.  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  who- 
ever is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  bis  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  de- 
termination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom 
and  experience. 
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OF  A  PABTICULAB  PROTIDEMCE  AND  OF  A  FDTURS 
STATE. 


I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversadon  with  a  friend 
vbo  loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though  be  ad* 
vanced  many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approye,  yet,  as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  inquiry,  I  shall  here  copy  diem  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit  - 
tliem  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires 
entire  lil>er(y  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly 
flourishes  from  the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and 
argumentation,  received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and 
country  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any 
creeds,  confessions,  or  penal  statutes.  For,  except  the 
banishment  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
which  last  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives, 
there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  with,  in  an- 
cient bbtory,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy,  with  which  the 
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present  age  is  so  mncli  infested.  Epicurus  lived  at 
Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity : 
Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement '  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  af- 
forded equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, •  lo  the  professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy. 
How  requisite  such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philoso- 
phy, in  her  early  youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we 
reflect  that,  even  at  present,  when  she  may  be  suppos- 
ed more  hardy  and  robust,  she  bears  with  much  difli- 
culty  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  those  harsh 
winds  of  calumny  and  persecution  which  blow  upon 
her. 

You  admire,  says  my  fnend,  as  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  philosophy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the 
natural  course  of  diings,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  e- 
very  age  and  nation,  lliis  pertinacious  bigotry,  of 
which  you  complain  as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  real- 
ly her  offspring,  who,  af\er  allying  with  superstition, 
separates  himself  entirely  from  the  interest  of  his  par. 
r^it,  and  becomes  her  most  inveterate  enemy  and  per- 
secutor. Speculative  dogmas  of  religicm,  the  present 
occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not  possibly 
be  c<Hiceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  th  e  world  i 
when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea 
of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehrasions, 
and  composed  their  secret  tenets  of  such  tales  chicdy 
as  were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of 
argument  or  disputation.     After  the  6rst  alarm,  there- 
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fore,  was  over,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem 
ever  after,  during  the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  the  established  superstition,  and 
to  have  made  a  fai^r  partition  of  mankind  between 
them ;  the  former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  wise,' 
the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate* 

It  seems  then,  said  I^  that  you  leave  politics  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  ma- 
gistrate can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a 
divine  existence,  and  consequently  a  providence  and  a 
future  state,  seem  to  loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  supposed,  for  that  rea- 
son, pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceed  from  calm  reason,  or  from 
experience  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice. 
But  what  if  I  shpuld  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that, 
if  Epicurus  had  been  accused  before  the  people,  by 
any  of  the  sycophants^  or  informers  of  those  days,  he 
could  easily  have  defended  his  cause,  and  proved  his 
principles  of  philosophy  to  be  as  salutary  as  those  of 
his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  such  zeal,  to 
expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon 
so  extraordinary  a-  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epi- 
curus, which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if 
you  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  con- 
tained any  mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his 
audience,  such  as  might  lie  supposed  capable  of  com- 
prehending his  arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  con- 
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fitions,  replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  sup- 
pose myself  Epicurus  for  a  momeut,  and  make  you 
stand  for  the  Atheniui  people,  and  shall  deliver  you 
\  such  an  haran^e  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white 
I  beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  t  to  justify^  in  your 
assembly,  what  I  mdintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find 
myself  impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of 
reasoning  with  calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your 
deliberations,  which  of  right  should  be  directed  to 
questions  of  public  good,  and  the  hiterest  of  the  com-> 
monwealth,  are  diverted  to  the  disquisitions  of  specu- 
lative philosophy ;  and  these  magnificent,  but  perhaps 
fruitless  inquiries,  take  placd  of  your  more  familiu-  but 
more  useful  occupations.  But  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not  here  dispute 
concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  We 
shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  quesdons  concern  the 
public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you,  that  they 
are  entirety  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  se- 
curity of  government,  I  hope  that  yon  will  presently 
send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  some  time, 
the  most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tra- 
dition of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests, 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curio- 
sity, in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon 
the  principles  of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  in- 
stead of  satisfying,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  diligent  and  scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint, 
in  the  most  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and 
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wise  arrangeitient  of  the  unirerse ;  «nd  then  adkf  if 
sach  a  glorious  dbplay  of  intelligence  could  proceed 
'  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  if  chance 
could  produce  whet  the  greatest  genius  can  never  suffi- 
ciently admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  justness  of 
this  argument  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as  my 
antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient  if 
I  can  prove,  from  tbb  very  reasoning,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  phi- 
losophical disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  Bi- 
ture  stale,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  society, 
but  advance  principles,  which  they  themselves,  upt>Q 
their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  consistently,  must  al- 
low to  be  solid  and  satisfactory. 

You,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged,  Ji,  fi)fi^  «. 
that  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  a  divine  existence,  ■■  V-  -^ 
(which  I  never  questioned)  is  derived  from  the  order 
'  of  nature :  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelli- 
gence and  design,  that  you  think  it  extrftvaf^t  to  as- 
sign for  its  cause,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  un- 
guided  force  of  matter.  You  allow  that  this  is  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  effects  to  causes.  From  the  order 
of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have  been  pro- 
ject and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  cannot 
make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion 
in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will 
justify.  These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to 
mark  the  consequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect*  . 
we  most  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but 
what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  tlie  effect.     A 
body  of  tea  ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a 
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proof,  that  the  couaterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten 
ounces ;  but  can  never  affi>rd  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a 
hundred,  ir  the  cause,  assigned  for  any  efiect,  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  we  must  either  reject  that  cause, 
or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  effect.  But  if  we  ascribe  to  it  farther  qua- 
lities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other  effects, 
we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjecture,  aud  ar- 
bitrarily suppose  the  existence  of  qualities  and  ener- 
gies without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be 
brute  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  be- 
ing. If  the  cause  be  known  only  by  thg^e^ct,  we 
never  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  ^^at 
P  are  precisely  requisite  to  produce  'the  effect :  Nor  can 
we,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  bock  from 
the  cause,  and  infer  other  effects  Irom  it,  beyond  those 
by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No  one,  merely 
from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pictures,  could  know 
that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect,  and  was  an  ar- 
tist no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than  in  colours. 
The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particular  work 
before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  workman 
to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  propor- 
1  tion  it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point 

'■.  ferther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  de> 

I         Mgn  or  performance.     Such  qualities  must  be  some- 
\        what  beyond  what  is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the 
\  1 .  effect  which  we  examine. 
A      Allowing,  therefore, .  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows  that 
they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  tlicir  workmanship ; 
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but  noUiing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  exeqit  we  call 
ID  the  assislAiice  of  exaggeration  and  flatterx  to  supply 
the  defects  of  argmaent  and  reasoniDg.  So  &r  as  the 
traces  of  any  attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may 
we  conclude  these  attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition 
of  fartlier  attributes  is  mere  hypothesis ;  much  more 
the  supposition  that,  in  distant  regions  of  space  or  p«- 
riods  of  time,  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  mag- 
nificent display  of  diese  attributes,  and  a  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration more  suit^le  to  such  imaginary  Tirtues. 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up'from  tjie  uni- 
verse, the  effect,  to  Jupiter,  the  cause :  and  then  d^ 
sceiid  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  effect  from  that 
cause,  as  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
that  deity.  The  knowledge  o{  the  cause  being  derived . 
sdely  from  the  effect,  they  must  be  eyactjy  adjusted  to 
.each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never  rder  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundaUon  of  any  new  inference  and 
condusion. 

You  find  centaln  pheapmena  in  natiu%  You  sedc  a 
£ause  or  author.  You  ima^e  tiiat  you  have  found 
liim.  You  afterwards  become  so  eaunwred  of  jtbis 
«^>ring  of  your  brwn*  that  you  imaf^  it  i^^Kwsible 
Jwt  be  must  produce  something  greater  and  more  per- 
fect than  the  pr&sent  scene  of  things,  wHicli  is  so  fiiU  qf 
ill  and  disorder.  You  forget  that  this  superlative  in- 
teUig«nce  and  benevolence  are  entirely  ima^ary,  or, 
at  least,  without  any  foundation  in  reason*  iwd  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him  any  .qualities 
but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and  dia- 
played  in  his  pivductioos.  Let  your  gods,  therefore, 
O  philosophers  I  be  suited  to  the  preset  appearances 
of  nature :  And  pxesume  not  to  alter  these  tupp^rwoes 
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by  arbithiiy  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  thA 
attributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  author 
iity,  O  Athenians  !  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age, 
which  preceded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I 
lieur  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But 
when  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  neglect  authority, 
and  to  cultivate  reason,  hold  the  same  discourse,  I  pay 
them  not,  I  own,  the  same  obsequious  submission  and 
pious  deference.  I  ask,  who  carried  them  into  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  cbuncils  of 
gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they 
thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or 
will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has  actually  ap- 
peared? If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted  on 
the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  eflects  to  causes,  I  still  insist 
that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings 
of  imagination;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  e& 
fects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  production  than 
the  present  world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  per- 
fect beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attributebut  what  canbe  found  in  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and 
disorder  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The 
obstinate  and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are 
told,  or  the  observance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such 
reason,  is  the  sole  cause  which  controlled  -the  power 
and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  him- to  create 
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mankind  and  every  sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and 
so  unhappy.     These  attributes,  then*  are^   it  seems^ 

'  beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  their  greatest  latitude- 
And  upon  that  suppositimi,  I  own,  that  such  conjec« 
tures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible  solutions 
of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask,  Why  take  these 
attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause  any 
qiialities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon 
suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  en*- 
tirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no 
traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  con-  t. 
sidered  only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  | 
the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just 
reasoner  will  ever  presume  to  infer  &om  it  any  single 
fact,  and  alter  or  add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single 
particular.    If  you  think  that  the  appearances  of  things  ' 
prove  such  causes,  it  is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  aft  [ 
inference  concerning  the  existence  of  these  causes.     In 
such  complicated  and  sublime  subjects,    every  one] 

'  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and  I 
argument  But  here  you  ought  to  rest.  If  you  come  J 
backward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
conclude  that  any  other  foct  has  exbted,  or  will  exist, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
display  of  particular  attributes,  I  must  admonish  you 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  add- 
ed something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond 

'  what  spears  in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never, 

with  tolerable  sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the 

effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
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I  teach  in  my  sdioid,  or  rather  which  t  examine  iii  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  securky  of  good  monds,  or  the  peace  and 
order  of  sodety,  is  in  the  least  noncemed  ? 

I  deny  a  firovideoce,  you  say,  and  sapreme  governor 
bf  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and 
punishes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment, 
and  rewards  t)ie  virtoous  with  honour  and  success  in 
all  their  undertakmgs.  But  s^ndy  I  deny  not  the 
course  itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  ev^y  one's 
inquiry  and  examination.  I  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more 
peace  of  mind  then  vice,  and  meets  with  a  more  Givour- 
able  recepti<Hi  from  t^ewortd.  I  am  sensible  that,  ao 
cording  to  the  past  catperienoe  of  mankind,  frienddiip 
is  the  chief  joy  of  hunum  Itle,  and  moderation  the  ouly 
source  of  tranquitlity  and  happiness.  I  never  faalauce 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  lifei 
liut  am  sensible  tliat,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  And  what  can 
you  say  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  aad  leo- 
Honings  ?  You  tell  me,  indeed,  titat  thb  di^o&tti(»  of 
things  proceeds  from  inteiligence  -and  des^.  But 
whatever  it  proceeds  fixmt,  the  disposition  itself,  <»i 
which  depends  our  happiness  or  misery,  and  conse- 
quentiy  our  conduct  and  deportment  in  Jife,  is  still  the 
same.  It  is  «Cill  open  ibr  me,  :as  wt^  as  you,  to  regu- 
late my  behaviour  by  my  expeiience  of  past  events. 
And  if  yOn  affirm  that,  while  a:diyiDe  providence  is  al- 
lowed, and  a  supreme  «lLstributive  justice  in  the  Uni- 
verse, I  ought  to  expect  «>me  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  ibe  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  i  here  iind  liie  same  fallacy 
whidi  1  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.     You  per- 
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fiist  in  imaginiag,  thst  if  we  gnml  that  dirine  existence 
for  which  jou  so  esmeatly  conteod^  you  may  safely  in- 
f^  coDsequences  from  tt,  and  add  s(»nethiiig  to  the  ex- 
perienced order  (^  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attri*  ,    ^y^^ 
butes  which  you  ascribe  to  your  goda.    Yon  mem  not 
to  remember  that  aU  your  reaaoninga  oa  this  Bubject  I 
con  only  be  drawn  from  effects  to  causes;  and  thati 
every  argument,  dedoced  from  caiues  to  eflfects,  raust/L 
of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism,  since  it  is  imposaiblel  \ 
for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the  cause,  but  wliat  you  J 
have  antecedently  not  inferred,  but  discoTered  to  the 
full  in  the  effect. 

But  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain 
reasoners  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  present  scene 
of  things  as  the  sde  object  of  thdr  contemplation,  so 
far  rer&te  the  whole  course  of  nature,  as  to  render 
this  life  merely  a  passage  to  something  farther ;  a  porch, 
which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vasdy  difierent  building ; 
a  prologue,  which  serves  only  to  introduce  the  pieces 
and  ^ve  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  "Whence  do 
you  think,  can  such  plulosophers  derive  thdr  idea  of 
thegods?  From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  sure- 
ly. For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomoia, 
it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  may  j 
tibljf  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never  ' 
seen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action  I 
whidi  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will  ' 
freely  be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  mere  pottilaiitt/ aad  1 
hj-pothesis.  We  never  can  have  reason  to  it^er  any  ' 
attributes  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  I 
as  we  know  tliem  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied.      I 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  distributive  justice  in  the 
world?     }f  7<Mi  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude 
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lliat]  since  jHStice  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If 
you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude  that  you  have 
then  no  reason  to  ascribe  justice,  in  our  sense  <^it,  to 
the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between  afiumation 
and  negation,  by  saying  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  at 
present  exerts  itself  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent, 
1.  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  parti- 
cular extent,  but  only  so  &r  as  you  see  it,  at  presenif 
exert  itself. 

.    Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians  !  to  a  short 

issue  with  my  antagonists.     The  course  of  nature  lies 

open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  TTie  ex- 

>  I  perienced  train  of  events  is  the  great-Standard  by  which 

-•'^  '     we  all  regulate  our  condupt.     Nothing  else  can  be  ap- 

\  pealedtojn  the  field^  QLJa.  the  senate.  Nothing  ebe 
ought  ever  to  hejignni  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet. 
Id  vaip  would  our  limit^jinderstanding  break jhlQUgh 
those  boundaries  which  are  tog  narrow  for  our  fond 
imayintUjon.     While  we  argue  from  the  course  of  na- 

j  ture,  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which  first 
bestowed,  and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe,  we 

I  embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and  use- 

IlesE.  It  is  uncertain,  because  the  subject  lies  entirely ' 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It  is  useless,  ^ 
because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  Just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to 
.  the  common  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  esta- 
blish any  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  bad  finished  his  haran- 
gue) that  you  neglect  nol  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues 
of  old  ;  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  nle  stand  for 
the  people,  you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by 
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lembracing  those  principles  to  which,  you  know',  I  have 
always  expressed  a  particular  attachment  But  allow- 
ing you  to  make  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you 
ought)  the  only  standard  of  our  judgment  concerning 
this,  and  all  other  questions  of  fact,  I  doubt  not  but, 
from  the  very  same  experience  to  which  you  appeal,  it  . 
may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  which  you 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you  saw,  for 
instance,  a  half-finished  building,  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  brick  ood  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  masonry,  could  you  not  i/tfer  from  the  effect  thot  it 
.was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance?  And  could 
you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to  infer 
new  additions  to  the ,  effect^  and  ,  conclude,  that  the 
building  wo.uld  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the 
further  improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ? 
If  you  saw  upon  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human 
foot,  you  would  conclude  that  a  man  had  passed  that 
way,  and  that  he  had  also  left,  the  traces  of  the  other  foot, 
though  e&aced  by  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inunda- 
tion of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refuse  to  admit 
the.  same  method  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world  and  the  present  life 
only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from  which  you  can  in- 
fer a  superior  intelligence;  and  arguing  from  that  su- 
perior intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing  imperfect, 
why  may  you  not  infer,  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan, 
which  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant  point 
of  spac«  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reasoning 
exactly  similar  ?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is 
'  a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  con- 
ipjusioqs.     In  works  oihii^ian  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  ' 
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allowable  to  advuice  from  the  eSoct  to  the  csue,  ami 
returning  back  from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferaices 
concerning  the  efi^ct^  and  exatnine  the  alteratiom 
n^ich  it  has  probably  ntidergoa^  or  may  still  undeiv 
go.  Bat  what  h  the  foondatitHn  of  tUs-method  of  rear- 
soning?  I^inly  tbis  i  diat  man  is  a  being  whom  w4 
know  by  experience,  whose  motif  es  and  designs  we  arc 
acqnunted  with,  and  whose  projects  a&d  indirmtioas 
have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence,  according  to 
the  laws  which  nature  has  established  for  the  govern' 
ment  of  such  a  creature.  When,  therrfore,  we  find 
that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  indos- 
try  of  man,  as  we  are  otherwise  acquo^ted  with  ^ 
nature  of  the  animal,  nb  can  drtLw  a  hundred  infe- 
rences concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him; 
and  these  inferences  wilt  alt  be  founded  in  experie!ncc 
and  observation.  But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the 
single  work  or  prodBClion  which  we  examine,  it  were 
impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  manner ;  because  OUT 
knowledge  of  all  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
being  in  that  case  derived  from  the  production,  it  is 
impossible  they  coifld  point  to  any  thing  fkrtber,  Or  be 
the  foundation  of  any  new  inference.  Hie  priirt  of  a 
Tool  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when  considered  alone, 
that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to  it^  by  which  it 
was  produced:  Bat  the  print  of  a  human  fbot  proves 
likewise,  from  our  other  experience,  that  there  was  pro- 
bably another  foot,  which  also  left  its  impression,  though 
eflaced  by  iJme  or  other  accidents.  Here  ive  mount 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descen^g  again  ftom 
the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect ;  bat  this  is  not 
.  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of  reasoning. 
We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other  experi* 
ences  and  observations,  concerning  the  ttsaal  fignre  an^ 
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ritembisrs  of  that  spedes  of  auitnol,  without  which  this 
method  of  M-gum^t  must  be  considered  as  fiiHsdous 
and  sojrfiistipal. 

The  case  is  not  the  saiAe  with  Oar  reasonings  from 
die  works  of  natare.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  prodBctidnSf  vad  is  a  single  bang  in  the  uni- 
verse, not  comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus, 
■from  whose  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  fre  can, 
by  analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As 
the  universe  shows  wisdom  and  goodness  we  infer  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  As  it  shows  a  particular  degree  o£ 
these  p^ections,  we  infer  a  particular  d^ree  of  them, 
precifl^y  adapted  to  the  ^ect  which  we  examine.  Bat 
ferther  attributes^  or  farther  tlegrees  of  the  same  attri- 
butes, We  cfui  never  be  authorised  to  infer  or  suppose, 
by  any  rtites  of  just  reasoning.  Now,  withont  some 
such  license  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  ef- 
fect, beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our  ob< 
servation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  mast 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  im- 
partial distribution  of  rewards  and  pnnishments  must 
proceed  from  a  greater  regard  to  jusdce  and  equity. 
Every  supposed  addiUon  to  the  works  of  nature  makes 
an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Autlior  of  nature; 
Mid,  consequuitly,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  • 
reason  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere 
conjecture  and  hypothesis. ' 

*  Imgatenl,  hmay,  I  Alnt)  ba  ntaMidied  as  ■  nmJm,  that  where 
amj  cMMc  i*  known  onljr  by  tia  pifticuUr  effects,  it  muit  be  impMdble 
M  filler  titj  DCW  cffilGta  ftom  dut  caiue ;  iare  the  qudiliei  which  are 
Tcqui>ilc  to  produce  tbeae  new  effecti  ilong  whh  the  fonner,  nnust  either' 
te  Aflbroil,  or  nipcrior,  m  of  more  citendre  opcruion,  Ifaan  those  wiiidi 
■mplir  pTodoced  the  effect,  wtwnce  alone  the  cause  is  s|ipposed  to  be 


The  great  source  c^our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and 
of  the  unbounded  license  of  conjecture  which  we  in- 
dulge, is,  that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will, 
on  every  occasion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  wje 
ourselves,  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea- 
sonable and  eligible.  But,  besides  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almost  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently 
appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analogy,  to  reason,  from 
the  projects  and  intentions  of  men,  to  those  of  a  Being 
so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In  human  na- 
ture there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs 
and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we  have 
discovered  one  intention  of  any  man.  It  may  oflen  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and 
draw  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past 
or  future  conducu  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can 
never  have  place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and 
incomprehensible,  who  bears  mUch  less  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen 
taper,  and  who  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint 

known  to  ul  We  on  never,  tfaereToic,  have  any  reason  U>  suppose  the 
existence  of  theie  qutlilies.  To  laj,  that  the  new  effects  proceed  onlj 
fhUD  ■  continuation  of  the  lame  energj,  which  i«  already  known  from 
the  first  effect!,  will  not  remoTe  the  difficult;.  For  even  granting  this 
to  be  the  case  (which  can  seldom  be  supposed],  the  veiy  continuation 
■nd  exertion  of  a  like  energy  (for  it  is  Impossible  it  can  be'  absolutely  the 
aame),  I  say,  this  eiertloa  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  peiiad  of 
space  and  time,  Is  a  very  aitntrary  supposition,  and  what  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  .of 
the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  cause  be  eiattly  pro- 
^MHtioned  [as  it  should  be)  to  the  known  effect ;  and  it  is  imposubls  ibat 
it  ran  poswsB  any  qualities  from  which  new  or  dUferent  tSiets  tan  bo 
in/emd. 
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traces  or  outline!!,  beyond  which  we  have  no  authority 
to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection.  What 
we  imafpne  to  be  a  superior  perfection,  may  realJy  be 
a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfecUon,  the  a-  < 
scnbing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works,  ' 
savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric  than  of  just ' 
reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  '  All  the  philosophy,  [ 
therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  species  of  pliilosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or 
give  us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different 
from  those  which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  com- 
mon life.  No  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the 
religious  hypothesis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no 
reward  or  punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond 
what  is  already  known  by  practice  and  observadoA. 
So  that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  wilt  still  appear  solid 
and  satisfactory ;  nor  have  the  political  interests  of  so- 
ciety any  connexion  with  the  philosophical  disputes 
concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  Yon  con- 
clude, that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have 
no  influence  on  life,  because  they  ought  to  have  no  in- 
fluence ;  never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the 
same  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many'  consequences 
from  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose 
that  the  Deity  will  inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  be- 
stow rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  Whether  this  reasoning  of 
theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its  influence  on 
their  life  «nd  conduct  must  still  be  the  same.    And 
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diase  who  aUaafi  to  diMbvse  tbem  of  ssch  pr^udioe^ 
may,  for  ntght  1  know,  be  good  reftsoners,  bnt  I  oan- 
DOt  allow  tbem  to  be  good  dtizent  and  politicians; 
siac^  tliey  free  men  from  one  restraiiit  upon  their  pss- 
uom,  and  nake  the  mfringraDent  nf  the  law*  ctf  •»> 
ciety,  in  one  reelect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  periiaps  agree  to  your  general  con- 
dusion  in  favour  (^  liberty,  thon^  opon  difierent  pre- 
mises from  those  on  which  yon  endeaTour  to  fouad  h. 
I  think  that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philosophy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  g(^ 
verntnent  has  suffered  in  its  political  interests  by  snch 
indulgence.  TbCTe  is  no  enthusium  among  philoso> 
l^ers;  their  doclrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  no  restraint  can  be  pnt  upon  th^  reasomngs 
bnt  what  mast  be  of  dangerons  consequence  to  the 
sciences ;  and  even  to  Ute  state,  by  paving  the  way  for 
persecution  and  oppression  in  points  where  the  gen^ 
r^ity  of  mankind  are  man  deeply  interetfed  and  con- 
cerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me,  [conthiBcd  I)  with  regard  to 

\    your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  prqK>se 

I  to  yon,  without  insisting  ob  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  rea- 

I  aoDings  of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.    In  a  word, 

.    I  much  doubt  vhedier  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 

\  known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  akii^  sup- 

'  posed),  or  to  be  of  so  ^gaW  and  particular  a  nature 

as  to  have  DO  parallel  and  do  similoriQ'  with  any  other 

\  cause  or  c^ject  that  has  cTar  &Deo  under  our  observa- 

tient.     It  is  only  when  two  q>eeia  of  objects  are  bond 

.  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one 

\  from  the  other ;  and  wete  an  effect  presented,  which 

I  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended 

under  any   known  tpecicst  1  do  Wt  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause.  If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy* 
be  indeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  fol- 
low in  inferences  of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and 
cause  must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other 
effects  and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have 
found  in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  o- 
ther.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the 
consequences  of  this  priociple.  I  shall  just  observe, 
that  as*  the  antagonists  of  Epicurus  always  suppose  the 
universe,  an  effect  quite  singular  and  unparalleled,  to  be 
tiie  proof  of  a  Ddty,  a  cause  no  less  singular  and  un- 
paralleled ;  your  reasonings  upon  that  supposition, 
seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention.  There  is,  I 
own,  some  diiliculty  how  we  can  never  return  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas  of 
the  former,  infer  any  akerftllc^i  on  the  latter,  or  any 
addition  to  it. 


^ 


C^j  --/^ 
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SECTION  XII. 


OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


Thei1£  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  rea- 
sonings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  reAite  the  fiillacies 
o^Atkeistii  and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still 
dispute  whether  any  man  can  be  so  bliuded  as  to  be  a 
speculative  atheist.  How  shdl  we  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions ?  The  knight-erranU,  who  wandered  about 
to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never  en- 
tertained the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  natur- 
ally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver 
philosophers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met 
with  any  such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man 
who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  sub- 
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ject,  cither  of  action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very 
tiatural  question.  What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ?  And 
how  &r  is  it  possible  lo  push  these  philosophical  priii; 
ciples  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
"precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal 
tloubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, but  also  of  our  very  faculties;  of  whose  veracity, 
say  they,  we  must  assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, deduced  from  some  original  principle,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.  But  neither 
is  there  any  such  original  pnnciple,  which  has  a  pre- 
rogative above  others  that  are  self-evident  and  con- 
vincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  step  be- 
yond it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  of  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident?  The  Carte- 
sian doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  attain- 
ed by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever 
bring  us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon 
any  subject. 

It  roust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more  moderate,  maybe  understood  in 
a  very  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  im- 
partiality in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from 
all  those  prejudices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from 
education- or  rash  opinion.  To  bej^  with  clear  and 
self-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure 
steps,  to  review  frequently  our  conclusions,  and  exa- 
mine accurately  all  their  consequences ;  thou^  by  these 
'means  we  shall  make  both  a  slow  and  a  short  progress 
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in  our  systems ;  are  die  only  metbods  by  which  we  cui 
ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  nod  attain  a  proper  stability 
and  certainty  in  our  detsrminati<His. 

There  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  ctmsequent  to 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  ore  supposed  to  have 
discovered,  either  the  absolute  fidlaciousness  of  their 
mental  faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed 
determination  in  all  those  curious  subjects  of  specula- 
lien,  about  which  they  ore  commonly  ea^^loyed.  Even 
our  very  senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain 
^Mcies  of  philosophers;  and  the  maxims  of  common 
life  are  subjected  to  the  same  doubt  as  the  most  pro- 
found principles  or  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy. As  these  paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  call- 
ed tenets)  ate  to  be  met  with  in  some  philosophers>  and 
the  refutation  of  them  in  several,  they  naturally  excite 
our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire  into  the  tuguments 
OB  wbidi  they  may  be  founded. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics  employed 
by  the  sceptics,  in  all  ages>  against  th,e  evidence  of  tnuf  ,■ 
«uch  as  those  whit^  are  derived  from  the  imperfection 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occar 
sions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the 
various  aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  different 
distances ;  the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  press- 
ing one  eye ;  with  many  other  i^q>earances  of  a  like  nar 
iure.  These  sc^tical  tf^ics,  indeed,  ore  only  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
depended  on ;  but  that  we  must-correct  their  evidence 
by  reason,  nqd  by  considerations  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  mediumt  the  distance  of  the  olyect,  and  the 
dispofitjon  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  rejider  them,  withr 
in  tbsv  spheff^  the  proper  criteria  of  truth  and  false- 
hood.    Thece  are  other  more  profomid  orgumeiUs 
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aguast  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so  easy  a  so- 
lution. 

It  seems  evident*  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natnrall-'^ 
instinct  or  prepossession  to  repose  fiiith  in  their  senses) 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning)  or  even  almost  before    i'.. ..  ::i',. 
the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni-  -.•■-  i^'-.  ' 
verse,  which  depends  not  on  our  percepUon,'  but  would  '^  '.  "  ' 
exist,  thou^  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  ab-   ^    . ' 
sent  or  annihilated.     Even  the  animal  creation  are  go^  " 
vemed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief  of  ex-  ,  f  k  , , . . 
temal  objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions.  h.\.~  •  .<  . 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when-men  follow  this-'-  '  '' '   ' 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup-    *>"  ^ 
poae  the  very  images  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the*'  ---' '  '"" 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  '"''     ' 
the  one  are  nothing  but  representatioDS  of  the  others 
This  very  table  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  percep-* 
tion,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind  which 
perceives  it     Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it  i 
Our  absence  does  not  annihilate  iL     It  preserves  its 
existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate 
it 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  ia  ^^^-^ 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  as  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
ntind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  con- 
veyed, without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove 
&rther  iirom  it :  But  the  real  table,  which  exists  inde* 
pendent  of  us,  suffers  no  alterotimi :  It  was  therefore 

VOL.  IV.'  H 
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nothwg  but  Hs  ttnage  which  was  present  to  themimlM 
''  Theseare  theobviousdictatesorreasotijandnomanwho 
feflecttf  ever  doubted,  that  the  existences  which  we  con- 
aider,  when  we  say,  thii  hevtej  and  tkat  tree,  are  nothing 
but  pcireeptions  io  tbe  mind,  and  fleeth^  copies  or  r«- 
pf esebtations  of  otfaer  existenees*  wUch  remain  iHiitbna 
and  iodependent. 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated  by  reasoning,  to 
contradict  or  depart  from  the  pHmary  instincts  of  n»< 
ture,  and  to  efiibnice  a  new  system  with  r^ard  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  J3ut  here  philoBophy  finds  het' 
self  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this 
new  system,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  ol^ections  of  the 
sceptics,  ^e  can  no  hmger  [dead  the  infallible  and 
trreststiUe  insttoct  of  nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quHo 
different  system,  whidi  is  acknowlec^ed  &llible  and 
4ven  erroneons.  And  to  justify  this  pretended  philo- 
sophical system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and  ctmvindng  ar- 
gument, or  eveo  any  appearance  of  argument,  exceeds 
tfie  powec  of  ^1  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects, 
entirely  different  frcmi  them,  though  resembling  Aem 
(if  that  be  possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of 
some  invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  otfaer 
cause  stm  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  in  tact  many  .of  these  perceptions  arise  not  twom 
any  thing  external,  as  in  dreams,  madness,  and  other 
diseases.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  manner  in  which  body  should  so  operate  npon  mind, 
as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  sup- 
posed of  so  different  Mid  even  contrary  a  nature. 

Jt  b  a  question  of  feet,  whether  the  perceptions  of 
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tbe  seDtca  be  produced  by  external  okgccts  resaanUing 
them :  How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By 
experience,  surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  aa.'- 
tare.  But  here  experience  is,  and  nuutt  be  entirely  si-* 
lent.  The  mind  has  nerer  any  thing  present  to  it  but 
the  perceptions,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experi- 
ence of  their  connexion  with  objects.  Tlie  supposition 
of  such  a  connexion  L^  theref(»«,  without  any  fonoda- 
don  in  reasoning; 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supienm 
Being  in  order  lo  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is 
surely  making  .a  very  unexpected  circuiL  If  his  vera* 
city  were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  Mosea 
would  be  entirely  infallible ;  because  it  is  not  poesibls 
that  be  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that  if  the 
external  world  be  once  called  in  question,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the 
existaice  <rf  that  Being,  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profbunder    | 
and  more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  tritunpfa^ 
wb^i  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubc  [ 
into  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Da 
you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  ma^    | 
they  say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense?    But  ! 
these  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or 
sensible  image  is  the  external  object.    Do  you  disclaim 
this  principle,  in  order  to  emlwace  a  more  rational  o-[    I 
pinion,  that  die  perceptions  are  only  representatioha  of  ' 
something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  naCn-   . 
nl  {propensities,  and  more  obvious  sentiments;  and  yet  I 
are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  i'eas<m,  wbidi  can  never  j 
find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove, 
that  the  perceptitms  are  connected  witli  any  external 
objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  de- 
U2 
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tived  from  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  mighC 
merit  oar  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dire  so  deep, 
m  order  to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which 
«an  serve  so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  imiver- 
sally  allowed  by  modem  inquirers,  that  all  the  senuble 
qualities  of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white, 
black,  &c.  are  merely  secondary,  and  exist  not. in  thef 
objects  themselves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or  model  which  they 
r^resent.  If  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  regard  to  the  suppos- 
ed primary  qualities  of  extension  and  solidity;  nor  can 
the  latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denominatiiHi' 
dian  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is  entirely  ac- 
quired from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling;  andif  all  the 
qualities,  percdved  by  the  senses,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach  the  ideaof 
extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  sensible 
ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  quaUties.  Nothing 
can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction  ,■  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accu- 
rately, we  shall  find  to  be  uaintelligible,  and  even  nb- 
ntrd.  An  extension,  that  is  neither  tan^ble  nor  visi- 
ble, cannot  possibly  be  conceived  :  And  a  tangible  or 
visible  extension,  which  is  neitlier  hard  nor  soft,  black 
nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  humaa  con- 
ception. Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  triangle  in 
general,  which  is  neither  TioaceUs  nor  Scaleman,  nor 
has  any  particular  length  or  proportion  of  sides ;  and- 
he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdly  of  all  the  scholastic 
nttions  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general  ideas.' 

■  Ttus  4rguinrDt  ia  drawn  from  Dr  Bei^e; ;  and  indwd  rooM  at  Ifat 
writiiigi  of  that  tctj  iogenioui  aathor  tarn  the  b«t  leuoiu  of  mptidim 
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-  Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  the  eTidencei 
of  sense*  or  to  the  opinion  of  externa]  existence,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
instinct,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  n^- 
sort,  is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  saniA 
time  carries  nO  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  con- 
vince an  impartial  inquirer.  The  second  objection 
goes  fiuther,  and  represents  this  opinion  ^s  con- 
trary to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  rea- 
son, that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  iq' 
the  object.  Bereave  matter  of  aU  its  intelligible  quali<- 
ties,  both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilate it,  and  leave  only  a  cert^n  unknown,  inexpli- 
cable somethtTig,  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  a  no* 
tion  so  imperfect,  that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  contend  against  it 


It  may  seetq  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  scep- 
tics to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ; 
yet  this  is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and 
disputes.     Iliey  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to 


which  M«  to  b«  found  dthrr  ampog  the  uidcnt  or  modern  philuKipben, 
Biyle  not  eicqpted.  He  profeswi,  howerer,  in  hia  title-page  (and  un- 
doobtadl;  with  gnat  truth^  to  have  compoaed  hia  book  i^nit  ihe  aoep- 
tlca  aa  well  aa  against  the  alhaats  and  freetbinken.  But  that  all  hia  ar- 
punenla,  though  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  realitVt  merely  iceplical,  ip- 
pcan  froBi  thia,  ihal  Ihen  admit  of  no  anneer,  and  pnditee  no  concictin. 
Tlieir  only  effect  ia  to  cauN  that  momentary  amueiqent  and  imwlutlMl 
and  coOftuiani  which  b  the  KMilt  of  aceptkiam. 
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«ur  abstract  reasonings^  and  to  those  whidi  reffad 
matter  of  fact  and  existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings 
is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas 
whicii,  in  connncoi  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very 
dear  and  intelligible,  bnt  when  they  pass  through  the 
scrutiny  of  l^e  profound  sciences  (and  they- we  the 
chief  object  of  these  sciences],  afford  principles  which 
seem  full  of  ^surdity  and  contradictitHi.  No  priestly 
dognm,  invented  «i  purpose  to  taroe  and  subdue  the 
rebellious  reason  of  mankind,  ever  shocked  common 
seme  more  than  the  Hnrtrinp  of  the  infinite  divisibility . 
of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  a«  they  are  pom* 
ponsly  displayed  by  all  gedmetricions  and  metaphysi- 
cians, with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation.  A  real 
quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity,  con- 
taining qualities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
it  ts  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to 
support,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  human  reason.  '  But  what  renders 
the  matter  more  extraordinary  is,  that  Uiese  seemingly 
fibsurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chmn  of  reasoning 
the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the  conseqaen- 

■  Whaterer  dJiputci  then  nu;  be  (bout  matfaemMical  poinM,  we  miut 
nllow  that  thtte  us  pbjocal  pinnts,  that  ii,  part*  of  extaaioa,  which 
ciuinot  be  divided  or  leHiened,  either  b;r  the  eye  or  imagination.  Tbne 
imagei,  then,  which  arc  pnaent  to  the  Taney  or  Kmes,  ore  abaolutelji  tn- 
divisiblet  and  conflequently  miut  be  allowed  by  mathemataciaiu  to  be  in- 
finitely  less  thao  any  reel  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  qipean 
more  certain  torewon,  than  that  aninfinJle  numtier  of  them  compoaes  an 
ignite  eilamion.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of  those  in- 
finitely tmall  p*rt>  of  extension,  which  are  still  supposed  infinitely  diti- 
able? 
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Oes.  Nothing  cab  ba  more  cenTinung  and  BatlsTaictory' 
than  bU  the  coBclusioas  concerning  the  properties  of 
drcles  and  triangles ;  and  yet  when  these  are  once  re- 
ceived, hew  can  w«  denyj  diat  the  angle  of  contact  be> 
tweea  a  circle  and  Its  tangent  is  in&itely  less  than  *tty 
rectilioed  angle ;  that  as  you  may  iacresse  Aediam&-: 
tw  of  the  circle  in  inJaUtum,  this  angle  of  c<m'tact  b^ 
.  ctHiKs  still  less,  even  in  infinitum,  and  that  the  angle  of 
contact  between  other  curves  and  Uieir  tangents  may 
be  infinitely  less  than  those  between  any  circle  mid  its 
tangent,  and  so  on,  in  infinitum?  The  demonstration 
of  these  principles  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that 
which  proves  tbe  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
tp  two  ught  cMies,  though  tbe  hdter  i^inion  be  natural 
and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which,  without  the 
uil^esUons  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence  of  her- 
self, and  of  the  ground  on  it^iioh  she  treads.  She  sees  a 
full  light,  which  itluminates  certain  places ;  but  tbat  b'^t 
borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And  b&* 
tween  these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  vrith  certainty  and  assorance 
concerning  any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  ab- 
tfract  sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extendon.  An  in<-- 
finite  number  of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  succes- 
sion, and  exhausted  one  after  another,  i^pears  so  evi- 
dent a  contradiction,  that  no  man,  one  should  think, ' 
whose  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  instead  of  being  im-' 
proved  by  tbe  sciences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit, 
iL 

Yet  still  reason  most  remain  restless  and  unquiet,' 
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even  vith  Kgard  to  that  scepUdsm  to  which  she  ia< 
driven  by  thsse  seepiing  absurdities  and  contntdicdons. 
How  any  clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances 
contradictory  to  itself^  or  to  any  other  clear,  disdnct 
idea,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhq>8, 
as  absurd  as  any  proposition  which  can  be  formed.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  sceptical,  or  more  full  of 
doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this  scepticism  itself,  which 
arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxical  conclusions  of  geo- 
metry or  the  scienpe  of  quantity. ' 


>  It  leeiqi  to  m«  not  impoa^'ble  to  BTOid  tfaoe  alwurditie*  and  rontn- 
.  Actiooi,  if  it  be  admitled  that  Ibxre  a  no  inch  thing  u  abalnct  or  gene- 
nl  idea*,  propetljp  speaking ;  but  that  all  gcncfal  idcai  in,  in  nalitr> 
particular  tma  Bttached  to  ■  gcnaral  tenn,  wlucfa  recall^  upon  occasion, 
Mher  paitieular  onw,  that  mcmble,  in  certain  drcunutancc^  thf  idea 
pnaent  to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  the  tenn  Horie  is  pronounced,  we 
immediatdy  figure  to  ounelTci  the  idea  of  ■  black  or  a  white  animal,  of 
>  paTticular  nie  or  figure  :  But  aa  (hat  term  ii  also  usuall;  applied  to 
fnimjl.  of  Other  coloun,  figures,  and  siies,  these  ideas,  though  not  ae- 
tpllf  preseut  to  (he  imagination,  are  eauly  recalled ;  iui4  o)ir  reasoning 
Uid  oondunon  proceed  in  the  same  way  ai  if  they  were  actually  present. 
If  this  be  admitted  (as  seems  reasonable),  it  follows,  IbM  all  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  upon  which  mathematiciani  reaion,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
and  such  aa  arc  lu^eited  by  the  lensea  and  imagination,  and  come. 
ijuently  cannot  be  infiniteljr  dinsible,  ■  It  is  sufficient  to  have  dropped 
this  hint  at  present,  without  prosecuting  it  any  fivther.  It  certainty 
concerns  all  loTcrs  of  science  not  to  expose  thenueWes  to  the  ridicule  and 
Wmtranpt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  coucluiiom  j  and  this  seems  tlw 
readieit  tolution  of  these  lUScultiei. 


•  •  In  general,  we  may  pronounce,  that  the  ideas  of  greaUr,  leu,  cr 
tjuak  wMeh  are  the  chief  objects  of  geometry,  are  fiir  tnaa  bdng  lo 
(oact  or  detenninate  a*  to  be  the  Ibundation  of  such  extraordinary  in- 
ferences. Ask  a  mathematician  what  be  oteans  when  he  pronounces  two 
quantities  to  be  equal,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  idea  of  tqvaUty  ii  one  of 
tboee  which  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  it  ia  niffidsnt  to  place  two  equal 
quantititi  before  any  on^  in  order  to  suggest  it     Now,  this  U  an  appeal 
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'The  sceptical  objections  to  nu)ral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reasonings  concerning  matter  of  &ct,  are  either  popular 
et  philosophical.  The  popular  objections  are  derived 
from  the  natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ; 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
in  different  ages  and  nations;  the  variations  of  our 
judgment  in  sickness  and  health,  youth  and  old  age, 
prosperi^  and  adversity ;  the  perpetual  contradiction 
of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  sentiments,  with 
many  other  topics  of  that  kind.  It  is  needless  to  in* 
sist  fiuther  on  this  head.  These  objections  are  but 
weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason  every  mo- 
ment concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  spe- 
cies of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from 
thence,  must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence. 
The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism^  or  the  excessive 
principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  emplojrment, 
and  the  occupations  of  common  life.  These  principles 
may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  schools,  where  it  is 
indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reiiite  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  real  objects  which  actuate  our  passions  and  senti- 
ments are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smoke,  and  leave 
the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the  same  condition  as 
other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his 
proper  sphere,  and  display  those  philosophical  objec- 
tions which  arise   from  more   profound   researches* 


N  ^  • 


1 


to  the  gencnl  appeaimnccs  of  djecto  to  the  imagination  or  lensesy  and 
oomcquend  J  can  never  afford  conclusions  bo  directly  contrary  to  these 
ftcqltiefc — Edriovs  K,  I4, 


i 
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Here  he  seems  to  have  sniple  matter  of  triun^h,  wliite 
be  justly  inusts,  that  all  onr  evidence  for  any  matter  of 
&ct  which  lies  beyond  the  testboony  of  sense  or  me- 
.   «ii»y  is  derived  entirely  from  the  lelation  of  cause  and 
:  effect;  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  relation  than 
\  that  of  two  objects,  which  have  been  frequently  con- 
Jpitted  together ;  that  we  have  no  argument  to  cmvincc 
us,  that  objects,  which  have,  iu  our  experience,  beee 
{requently  coiyoined,-  will  likewise,  in  other  instances, 
be  cQi^ouied  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  nothing 
[  leads  OS  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certain  in- 
\  stinct  of  our  nature,  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  re- 
sist, but  which,  like  other  instincts,  may  be  &Uacious 
I  and  deceitful.     While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these 
I  topics,  he  shows  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own 
and  our  weakoess ;  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
'  destroy  all  assurance  tmd  convictioo.  Iliese  arguments 
might  be  displayed  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable 
good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to 
result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objec^on 
to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever 
result  from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  foroe  end  vi« 
gour.  We  need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic,  fyhat  Ait 
Meaning  it  ?  And  vAat  he  proposes  by  all  these  curious 
researches?  He  is  immediately  at  a  loss,  and'knows 
not  what  to  answer.  A  Copernican  or  PtolehaiC} 
who  supports  each  his  different  system  of  astronomy, 
may  hope  to  .produce  a  cooviction  which  will  remun 
constant  and  durable  with  bis  audience.  A  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  displays  principles  which  may  not  only  be . 
durable,  but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrbuonian  cannot  expect  that  his. 
philosophy  will  have  any  constant,  influence  on  the- 
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mitidy  or  if  itliad,  that  its  infla^ioe  would  be  beneficial 
to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge^  if 
he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
perishf  were  his  principles  uniTersally  and  steadily  to 
prevaiL  All  discourse^  'all  action,  would  imttiediately  | 
cease;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  tUl  the  ne*| 
oeasities  of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miw 
serable  existence*  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  erent  is  vera 
Utile  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too^  strong  for 
principle.  And  though  a  Pybrhonjan  may  throw 
himself  c»r  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
confiisian  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and 
most  triyial  eTent  in  life  wiU  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of 
action  and  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every 
ether  sect,  or  with  those 'who  never  concerned  them* 
selves  in  any  philosophical  researches*  When  he 
9wakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  langh  against  himself,  and  to  confess,  that  all  his 
objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man* 
kind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe;  though 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to 
satkfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of  these 
operations,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
against  them. 


PAET  llh 


There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  scepticism  or 
dcademical  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and' 
useful,  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  ^f  this 
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Pyrbhomism,  or  excettive  scepticinn,  when  its  imdUl 
tinguished  doubts  are,  in  some  measure,  corrected  by 
common  sense  and  reflection.  The  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dog> 
matical  in  their  opinions ;  and  white  they  see  objects 
only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counterpM»T 
ing  argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  into 
the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined ;  nor  have 
they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  entertain  oppoute 
sentiments.  To  hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  their 
understanding,  checks  their  passion,  and  suspends  their 
action.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  they  escape 
from  a  state  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy;  and  they 
think  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  far  enough 
from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and  obsti- 
nacy of  their  belief.  But  could  such  dogmatical  rea> 
soners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of 
human  understanding,  even  in  its  most  perfect  state* 
and  when  most  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determina- 
tions ;  such  a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them 
with  more  modesty  and  reserve,  and  diminish  their 
fond  opinion  of  themselves,  and  their  prejudice  against 
antagonists.  The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  learned,  who,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of 
study  and  reflection,  are  commonly  still  diffident  in 
their  determinations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  in- 
clined, from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtiness  and 
obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism  might  abate 
their  pride,  by  showing  them,  that  the  few  advantages 
which  they  may  have  attained  over,  their  fellows,  are 
but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture.   In  general)  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  cau- 
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tioa,  and  modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and 
decision,  ought  ibr  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reason- 
er. 

Another  species  of  mitigated  scepticism,  which  may 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  Pyrrhoniah  doubts  and  scruples, 
is  the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  under' 
standing.  The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally  sub- 
lime, delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  running,  without  control,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  space  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob- 
jects which  custom  has  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A 
Correct  judgment  observes  a  contrary  method,  and, 
avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  confines  itself 
to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  under  daily 
practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sublime  to- 
pics to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so 
salutaiy  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  service- 
able, than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force 
of  the  Pyhrhoniam  doubt,  and  ofthe  impossibility  that 
anything  but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct  could 
free  us  from  it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  phi- 
losophy, will  still  continue  their  researches;  because 
they  reflect,  that,  besides  the  immediate  pleasure  at- 
tending such  an  occupation,  philosophical  decisions  are 
nothing  but  the  reflections  of  common  life,  methodized' 
and  corrected.  But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  gtf 
beyond  common  life,  so  long  as  they  consider  the  im- 
perfection of  those  faculties  which  they  employ,  theii' 
narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  While 
we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we  believe,. 
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after  a  thoosand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fidl,  of 
fire  bum;  can  we  ever  satisfy oundves  amotrsaag any 
determination  whicb  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  workls,  and  the  eituation  of  nature  from^  and 
to  eternity  ? 

.'  This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is, 
tn  every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  snSces  to  make 
the  slightest  examtnatios  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects^ 
in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shaQ  then  finl 
what  are  the  proper  sutgects  of  science  and  inqniry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  or  of  demonstration,  are  quantity  and  nmn- 
ber,  and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect 
species  of  knowlet^  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere 
sophistry  and  illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of 
quantity  and  nimiber  are  eotirdy  similar,  their  rda^ 
tions  become  intricate  and  involved ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  curious,  as  well  As  useful,  than  to  trace,  by  a 
variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  through 
their  different  appearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are 
clearly  distinct  and  difierent  from  each  other,  we  cair 
never  advance  ferther,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  than  to 
observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  reflection, 
pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  anoth^.  Or  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is 
corrected  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  the 
hypotftetiuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides, 
cannot  be  known,  let  the  terms  be'ever  so  exactly  de- 
fined, without  a  train  of  reasoning  &nd  inqniry.  But 
to  convince  us  of  this  proposition,  that  where  there  is  no 
prigrerty  there  can  be  no  in/usiice,  it  is  only  necessarf- 
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to  define  the  terms,  and  explain  injustice  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  property.  This  proposition  s,  indeed,  nothing 
but  a  more  imperfect  definition^  It  is  die  same  case 
with  all  those  pretended  syliogistical  reasonings,  which 
may  be  fimnd  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  ex- 
cept the  sciences  of  quantity  and  number;  and  these 
may  safely,  I  think^  be  pronounced  the  only  proper 
objects  of  knowledge  and  demonstration. 

AH  other  inquiries  of  ttnen  regard  only  matter  of  fact 
and  existence;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of 
demonstration.  Whatever  is  may  noi  be.  No  nega- 
tion of  a  fact  can  involve  a  contradiction.  Tlie  non<* 
existence  of  any  beings*  without  exception,  is  as  clear 
and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  existence.  The  proposition 
which  affirms  it  not  to  be^  however  false,  is  no  less  con- 
ceivable and  intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it  to 
be.  The  case  is  different  with  the  sciences,  properly 
so  called.  Every  proposition  which  is  not  true  is  there 
confused  and  unintelligible.  That  the  cube  root  of  64 
IB  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  proposition,  and  can 
never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  that  Caesar,  or  the 
angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed,  may  be  a 
false  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and 
implies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect ;  and 
these  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reason  a  priori,  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  si 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits*  It  is  only  ex- 
perience which  teaches  ua  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence 
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of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  *  Such  u  the  fenn-' 
dation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all  hu- 
man actioa  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  for-' 
mer;  as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology, 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

-  The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  &cts,  are  poll, 
tics,  natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &&  where 
the  qualities,  causes,  and  e^cts  of  a  whole  species  of 
objects  are  inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  s 
deity,  and  the  immortality  of-  souls,  is  composed  partly 
of  reasonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  facts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reason^  so  far  aa 
it  is  supported  by  experience.  Bat  its  best  and  most 
solid  foundation  ie/aith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  ore  not  so  properly  objects  of 
^e  understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  the  standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to 
wit,  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  or  some  such  fact 
which  may  be  the  object  of  reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these 


*  Hut  impioiu  nuuim  of  Ibe  ancient  piujoaophr,  £(  nikila,  nMi  fit, 
b;  which  the  creMion  of  matter  wat  excluded,  ceaiM*  to  be  a  m.»im,  ac- 
cording  to  tbii  pbiloaopfif.  Not  only  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Bcjng 
toaj  create  matter,  but,  for  anght  we  know  a  priori,  the  will  oT  ntj 
Other  being  might  create  it,  or  anjr  Other  cauK,  that  the  noat  whiuuical 
toMgiMitioa  can  aatign. 
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principles,  what  baroc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  volume,  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics* 
for  instance ;  let  us  ask^  Does  it  contain  any  abstract 
reasoning  concerning  quantity  or  number  f  No.  Doet 
it  contain  am/  experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter 
offat^  and  existence  ?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the 
flames ;  fur  it  can  contain  nothmg  but  sophistry  and  il* 
lusion. 


DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

PASSIONS. 


1,  Some  objects  produce  immediately  an  agreeable 
sensatioa,  by  the  orifi^nal  structure  of  our  organs,  and 
are  thence  denominated  Good;  as  others,  Trom  their 
immediate  disagreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  appella- 
tion of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and 
good ;  excessive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

Some  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable 
or  contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful 
sensation ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The 
punishment  of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good ;  the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  fnend- 
ship,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  OT  evil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces 
various  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  is  surveyed. 

nS 
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When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces 
Jot.  When  evil  Is  in  the  some  situation,  there  atises 
Grief  or  Sobhow. 

When  either  good  or  evA  is  uncertain,  it  pvea  rise 
to  Fkab  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncer* 
tun^  on  one  aide  or  the  ediar. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  conndered  simply;  and 
Aversion  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when 
either  the  presence  o£  the  good,  or  absence  of  the 
evil,  may  be  attmned  by  any  action  of  the  mind  or 
body. 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  and  remarkable,  except  Ht^e  and  Fear,  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to 
akother,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
e^ect  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  ima^ation  or  understanding,  call  it  which  you 
please,  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  views;  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  it,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The 
pro  and  con  of  the  question  alternately  previul ;  and 
the  mind,  surveyingthe  objects  in  their  opposite  causes^ 
finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  or  estab- 
lished opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion;  it  is 
evident  thai,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow.     An  object,  whose  existence  we  de- 
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sire,  gives  Batisftctton,  wben  we  ^ink  of  Uiou  causes 
idiioh  produce  it,  and  for  the  same  reason,  excHes  grief 
or  mieasiDess  from  the  opposite  consideration.  So  that, 
as  the  nnderstanding,  in  probable  qnestions,  is  divided 
between  tlie  eODt3»ty  points  of  view,  the  heart  tnust, 
in  the  same  manner,  be  divided  between  t^posite  mo- 
tions. 

Now,  if  we  consider  tbe.humui  mind,  we  shell  ob- 
flerve,  that  witii  r^ard  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  b 
wind  instrument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  loses  the  sound  wh^  the  breath 
ceases ;  but  rather  resembles  a  string-instrument,  where, 
after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound, 
which  gradually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  ima^na- 
tion  is  extremely  quick  and  agile;  but  the  passions,  in 
«(»npari8on,  are  slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason, 
when  any  object  is  presented,  which  affords  a  variety  of 
views  to  die  one  and  emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the 
fimcy  may  dionge  its  views  with  great  celerity,  eadi 
stroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of  pas- 
non,  but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probability 
inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  of  grief  or  joy  pre- 
dominates in  the  composition ;  and  these  passions  being 
intermingled  by  means  of  the  contraiy  views  of  the 
imagination,  produce  by  the  onion  the  passions  of  hope 
and  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  seems  to  cany  its  own  evidence  a- 
long  with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proo^ 

lie  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the 
<faances  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can 
be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  si- 
tuation, the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the 
pmA  has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is 
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tost  with  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  supeH- 
or  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of  grief,  you  im^ 
mediately  see  that  passion  difiuse  itself  over  the  com- 
position, and  tincture  it  into  fear.  Increase  the  proba^ 
bility,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails 
still  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the 
joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief  After  yov 
have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grie^  by 
a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  wi^ 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope  j  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
d^rees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  com- 
position by  the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not  - 
these  as  plain  proo&,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope 
are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  prooi^ 
that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism, 
is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish 
or  increase  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail 
proportionably,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
ject is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ; 
or  when,  though  tlie  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of 
proofs  or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
Both  these  kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope, 

■  which  must  proceed  from  that  property  in  which  they 
agree ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which 
they  bestow  on  the  passion,  by  that  contEsriety  of  views, 
which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly 
causes  hope  or  fear;  because  probability,  producing 
an  inconstant  and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occa- 
iHOns  naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  pas- 
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lion.  But  we  may  observe,  that,  whereYer  from  other 
causes  this  mixture  can  be  produced,  the  passions  of 
fear  and  hope  will  arise^  even  though  there  be  do  pro- 
babilit/. 

.  An  evil,  cooceived  as  barely  poaible,  sometimes  pro- 
duces fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.  A  man 
cannot  think  on  excessive  pun  and  torture  without 
trembling  if  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suffering  them. 
The  smallness  of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  evil. 

But  even  impossible  evils  cause  fear ;  as  when  we 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know 
ourselves  to  be  in  perfect  securi^,  and  have  it  in  our 
choice  whether  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  evil  influences  the  ima> 
.gbalion,  and  produces  a  species  of  belief;  bat  being 
opposed  by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  that  belief  is 
Immediately  retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of 
passion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  con- 
trary passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  sometimes  the  same 
efiect  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong 
prison,  without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The 
evil  is  here  fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  b>  a  pas- 
sion of  a  similar  appearance  with  fear. 
.  7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
as  to  its  existence,  but  also  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or 
hope  arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  bis  sons 
is  .suddenly  killed,  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event, 
.would  not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  informa- 
tion which  of  his  sons  he  had  lost    Though  «ach  bide 
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of  Uie  question  produces  here  the  same  pas^m,  diat 
passion  cannot  settle,  bst  receives  from  the  imogina- 
^on,  which  is  unfixed,  a  b-enmloos  unsteady  tnotioOf 
resembling  the  mixture  and  contendon  of  grief  and 
joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  naoertiunty  have  a  Btftmg'cea- 
nesion  with  f^t-,  eren  though  they  do  not  cause  any 
opposition  of  pasfiitms,  by  the  oppb^be  vieirs  which 
they  present  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any 
malady,  I  should  feel  more  anxiety  i^n  his  accoon^ 
tlian  if  he  .were  present ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only 
incapable  of  ^vinghim  assistance,  but  likewise  of  Jud^ 
ing  concerning  the  event  of  his  sickness.  There  ere  a 
thousand  little  circumstances  of  his  situation  sbd  con- 
ditionvhich  I  desire  to  know;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and  uncertain^, 
Ro  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  remarked  thia 
phenoraeiMMi. 

Ut  urideni  knpliimibui  pnlUi  arii 


Mogb  relietUi  dob,  ut  adiit,  lUsOi 
Latum  plu*  pnuentibiu. 


A  vir^  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  Ml  of  fean 
«nd  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but 
pleasure.  The  Cfmfiision  of  wishes  and  joj^s^  the  new- 
Bess  and  greatness  of -the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass 
the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  wliat  image  or  paauon 
to  fix  itself. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affbctions,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contraiy  passions  arise 
fivm  ot^ects  nowise  omiiected  together,  they  take  place 
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aft(^rnaC6ljr<i  l^ilS  n^hen  ft  ttian  is  afflleted  jRm*  the  lods 
of  a  law-suit,  and  joyfiil  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object ; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
scarcely  temper  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and 
remain  between  them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
^me  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  some- 
thing iddverse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  di^ 
rent  circumstances.  For  in  that  case,  both  the  pas- 
sions, mingliiig  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tion, often  become  mutually  destructive,  and  leave  the 
Mind  in  perfect  tranquillity.    ' 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  oi 
good  and  evil,  but  is  considered  as  probable  or  impro- 
bable in  any  degree;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions 
^1  both  of  them-  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and 
instead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will 
subsist  together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  third 
impression  or  affection,  such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
shaQ  explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in 
ttii^  kffair.  In  contraiy  passions,  if  the  objects  be  /o- 
tdiy  different^  the  passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors 
iii  di£ferent  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each 
other.  If  the  objects  be  intimately  connected^  the  pas- 
'sions  are  like  an  alkali  and  an  acidf  which,  being  min- 
gled, destroy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  im- 
perfect, and  consist  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the 
"same  object,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar, 
which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  efl^  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of 
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Ibem  is  pifdoiniituu,  and  awallows  19  the  other*  shutt 
Ije  ei^pUined  afterward^ 


SECTION  II. 

1.  Besides  those  pasuoas  abore  mentioned,  vhicb 
arise  from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good*  and  areruon  to 
evil)  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  considera- 
tjon.  Thas  Pride  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves 
on  account  of  some  accomplishment  or  possession 
which  we  enjoy :  Htanitit^t  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
dissatis&ction  with  ourselves  on  account  of  some  defect 
or  infirmity. 

Love  or  Friendship  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on 
account  of  his  accomplishments  or  services :  Hatred^ 
the  contrary. 

2.  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious 
dbtinction  to  be  made  between  the  o^cct  of  the  passion 
and  its  cause.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self: 
The  cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  the 
former  case ;  some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of 
love  and  hatred  is  some  other  person:  The  causes,  in 
like  manner,  are  either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind 
directs  its  views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
merit,  for  instance,  raises  pride;  and  it  is  essential  to 
pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourselves  with  complacency 
and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  vei^  nume- 
rous and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and 
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simple^  it  piay  be  a  subject  of  curiosUy  to  consider 
what  the  circumstance  is  in  which  all  these  various 
causes  agree ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  th^  real  e£B^ 
cient  cause  of  the  passion.  We  shall  begin  with  pridp 
and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions, 
we  must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  whLph,  though 
they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both 
of  the  understanding  and  passions,  are  not  commonly 
much  insisted  on  by  philosophers.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  association  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which 
we  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  another. 
Hpwever  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in 
their  changes.  They  i|sually  pass,  with  regularity, 
from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,  is  contiguous  to 
it,  or  produced  by  it.  ^  When  one  idea  is  present  to 
•the  ima^nation,  any  other,  united  by  these  relations, 
naturally  fpllows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility,  by 
means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emo- 
tions. All  resembling  impressions  are  connected  toge- 
ther; and  no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally 
follow.  Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger, 
anger  to  envy,  envy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again. 
In  like  manner,  oifr  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy, 
naturally  throws  itself  into  love,  generosity,  courage, 
pride,  and  other  resembling  affections. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds 
of  association^  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made 
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where  th^  both  concur  in  the  same  ol^eet  Thus,  a 
man  who,  b^  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very 
much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to 
find  a  hundred  subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impa- 
tience, fear,  and  other  uneasy  passions  j  especially  if 
he  can  discover  these  sut^ects  in  or  near  the  person 
who  was  the  object  of  his  first  emotion.  Those  prin- 
ciples, which  forward  the  transition  of  ideas,  here  cot>- 
cur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas»ons ;  and  both, 
uniting  in  one  acticHi,  bestow  on  the  mind  a  double 
impulse. 

Upon  this  occa^on,  I  mt^  cite  a  passage  from  en  e- 
legant  writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner*."  *  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more 
pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
tame  olgect,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfac- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continual  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  wa- 
ters, awakens  every  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several 
beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  ima^nation,  and  make 
even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear 
more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recom- 
mend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than 
where  they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
the  advantage  of  the  situation. '  In  these  phenomena 
ve  may  remaric  the  assiiciation  both  of  impressions  and 
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as  well  as  the  mutual  assistance  these  as80ciati(Mis 
lead  to  each  other. 

4«  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  speeies  of  relatiQH 
have  {dace,  in  producing  Pride  or  HumUHjf^  aod  tj^ift 
the  rea^  efficient  causes  oi  the  passion^ 

With  r^tfd  to  the  first  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  mus^ 
in  some  mmmer,  belong  to  us«  It  is  always  ««r 
knowledge,  otcr  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  &mily,  oit 
which  we  Talue  ourselves*  Sel^  which  is  the  obfed 
of  the  passion^  must  still  be  related  to  that  quality  or 
circumstance  which  causes  the  passion.*  There  must 
be  a  connexion  between  them ;  an  easy  transition  of 
the  imagination;  or  a  facflity  of  the  conception  in  pas* 
sing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  coonexion  ia 
wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility  \ 
and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you 
weaken  the  passion. 

5«  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is^  wheth^  there  be 
a  like  relation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumstance^ 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  senti- 
ment similar  to  the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an 
easy  transfusion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable;  of 
humility,  painful.  An  agreeable  sensation  is,  there* 
fore»  related  to  tibe  former;  a  painful  to  the  latter* 
And  if  we  find,  after  examination,  tba,t  every  object 
which  produces  pride,  produces  also  a  separate  plep^ 
sure,  and  every  object  which  causes  humility,  excite^ 
in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasiness;  we  must  allow, 
in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory  is  fully  proved  and 
ascertained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  senti* 
ments  will  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 
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6.  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demprit,  ^e 
most  obvious  causes  of  these  passions;  it  would  be  en- 
tirely foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the  ori- 
pa  of  the  passions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothesis. 
The  most  probable  system,  which  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is, 
that  either  from  a  primary  constitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  cha- 
racters, upon  the  very  view  and  contemplation,  pro- 
duce uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite 
pleasure.  The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
the  spectator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  ap- 
prove of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. To  disapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an 
uneasiness.  The  pain  and  pleasure,  Uierefbre,  being 
in  a  manner  Uie  primary  source  of  blame  or  praise, 
must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their  effects,  and  conse- 
quently, the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be 
received ;  it  is  still  evident  tliat  pain  and  pleasure,  if 
not  the  sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inse- 
parable from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  character 
affords  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never 
Ails  to  charm  and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
cruelty  and  treachery  displease  from  their  very  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  these  qualities, 
either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  pro- 
duces always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride  or  self- 
mtisfactioQ  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneasiness  se- 
parate from  the  humility  or  remorse. 
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But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not 
fr<Hn  those  qOalities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  conunOD  systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined 
parts  of  moral  du^ ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a 
connouon  with  pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters 
our  vani^  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit, 
good  humour,  or  any  other  accomplishment ;  and  no- 
thing gives  us  a  more  sensible  mortification,  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  tell  precisely  what  nit  is,  and  to  show 
why  such  a  system  of  thought  must  be  received  un- 
der that  denomination,  and  such  another  rejected. 
It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor 
are  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by  which  we 
can  &n&  a  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now  what  is  this 
taitff  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
cave  their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can 
have  a  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  is 
plainly  nothing  but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true 
wi^  and  of  disgust  from  false,  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  the  reasons  of  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness. 
The  power  of  exciting  these  opposite  sensations  i^ 
therefore,  the  very  essence  of  true  or  ialse  wit;  and 
consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity  or  mortification 
which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
satisfaction ;  as  debrmi^  produces  pain,  upon  what- 
ever sntgect  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in 
«n  animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  de- 
f<Hmity  belong  to  our  own  fiice,  shape,  or  person,  this 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  is  converted  into  pride  and  hu- 
mility, 05  having  in  this  cose  all  the  circumstances  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  perfect  transition,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  tiS  beautj  con- 
nsta  in  its  power  of  produdng  pleasure.  All  it9  !^^t«t 
therefore,  must  proceed  from  this  circmnstafKe  i  And 
if  beant;  is  so  uiwiversally  the  aut)jQct  of  ymityi  k  i^ 
ooty  from  its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  a(;«W)plishm.eBts»  m 
may  obserre  in  geoeral,  thai  whatever  iff  ourselves  is 
either  usefU,  beaiitifiilt  or  BUrprisieg*  is  an  object  of 
pride ;  and  the  cpnU'aiy  of  humili^.  These  qualities 
figree  in  produgiqg  a  s^wrate  pleasure,  and  agree  is 
nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  <tf  the  surprising  adventures  vbich  w« 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  he  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  bettn  ^posed,  as  well  as  of  ovt 
fiiuprising  feats  of  vigour  and  acUvity.  Hence  the 
ongln  of  vulg^  lyi^i  where  men,  without  any  intoest, 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  hei^  up  a  number  of  extra*- 
ordiniffy  events,  which  are  eiUier  the  fictions  of  th^ 
brain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with  themselves 
Their  fruiUiil  invcattiMi  sui^>iee  them  with  a  varie^  of 
.adventures ;  and  where  dial  talent  is  wanting,  they  np* 
propriele  such  «s  belmg  to  others*  in  order  to  gratify 
th^  vanity.  For  hetiveen  that  passion  and  the  sentU 
ment  of  pleaspre,  tb^re  ts  always  a  close  connaMB. 

8.  But  though  pridg  and  biwil^y  have  the  qualitloB 
of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  sel^  for  0ieir  natural 
and  mpre  immediate  causes,  we  find  by  expetieoce^ 
that  many  other  okje^  produce  Uieae  affecti^is.  W« 
found  vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equq)Bge,  and  other 
external  objeotSf  as  wpU  as  i^wn  personal  me^it  aad 
accomplishtaents.  This  h^)]»^s  wh^i  external  o^eetS 
acquire  any  pardcular  rdatioa  to  ourselves,  uid  are 
associated  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautj^  S^  iA 
the  ocean,  a  well  proportioned  animal  ia  a  forest,  and 
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indeed  any  thing  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related 
to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity,  what* 
ever  extraordinary  qualities  it  maybe  endowed  with, 
and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  may 
naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway  associated 
with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  must 
hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  from  otie  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  na* 
tural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  o{ their  country  or 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.    Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.     This  pleasure  is 
related  to  pride.     The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure 
is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  the  object  of 
pride.    By  this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other.     Men  are 
also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  born;  of  the  fertility  of  their  native 
soil ;  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  victuals 
produced  by  it ;  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their  lan- 
guage, with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.     These  ob- 
jects have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  ta  the  feel- 
ing, taste,  or  hearing.     How  could  they  become  causes 
of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  ex- 
plained? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparison  of  those  to  which-  they  have  travelled. 
These  persons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  sur- 
rounded with  their  countrymen,  that  the  strong  rela- 
tion between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  shared 
with  so  many,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  them ; 
whereas,  that  distant  relation   to  a  foreign  country,' 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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whEcIi  is  Fornied  by  their  having  seen  it,  and  Uved  in  it, 
is  augmented  by  tiieir  considering  how  few  have  done 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
bbove  what  they  find  et  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vun  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us,  it  is  no 
wonder  we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Ac- 
tordingly  we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  be- 
longing to  Ourselves,  produce  pride,  produce  also,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  same  affection,  when  discovered  in  per- 
Hona  related  to  uS.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit, 
find  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully  dispUyed 
by  the  proitd)  and  are  considerable  sources  of  tlieir 
Vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire 
in  order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has 
tiny  connexion  with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of 
them,  and  are  ashamed  of  such  'Ss  are  mean  or  poor  a- 
mong  our  friends  and  relations.  Oiir  forefathers  being 
regarded  as  our  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally 
afiects  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended 
from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  honourable  ance^ 
tors. 

lliosewho  boast  of  the  anUquityoftheir  families,  are 
glad  when  they  caO  join  this  circutastance,  that  their 
ancestors,  for  mahy  generations,  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed proprietors  of  the  same  portion  of  land,  and  that 
their  family  has  never  changed  its  possessions,  or  been  - 
transplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an 
additional  subject  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  de- 
scent, compOTed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours 
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And  fortune  have  never  passed  through  any  female. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  explidn  these  phenomena  ftvm  th« 
foregoing  theory. 

When  any  One  values  himself  on  the  anUquity  of  hid 
&mily,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ez" 
tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancitstors  (for  in  that  i«> 
spect  al!  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstonoM 
joined  to  the  ri(!hes  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
are  supposed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  ao^ 
count  of  his  connexion  with  them.  Since  therefore  the 
passion  depends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  strength- 
ens the  connexion  must  also  increase  the  passion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  connexion  must  diminish  the 
passion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  sameness  of  tha 
possessions  must  strengthen  the  relations  of  ideas,  aris- 
ing from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  with 
greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another ;  from 
the  remotest -ancestors  to  their  posteri^,  who  are  both 
theif  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this  facility,  the 
sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the 
honours  and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males, 
without  their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  tm 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination 
naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  consider- 
able; and  where  two  objects  Are  presented,  a  small 
and  s  great,  it  usually  leaves  the  former,  -and  dwells 
eUtfrety  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren commonly  bear  their  father's  name,  and  are  e»- 
toemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to 
his  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be  po»> 
sessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  fether,  as  often  h^ 
pens,   the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the 
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exception,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be 
explained  afterwards.  Nay,  eyen  when  a  superiority 
of  any  kind  is  so  great,  or  when  any  other  reasons 
have  such  an  efTect  as  to  make  the  children  rather  re- 
present the  mother's  family  than  the  father's,  the  ge- 
neral  rule  still  retains  an  efficacy  suHicient  to  weaken 
the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of 
ancestors.  The  imafpnation  runs  not  along  them 
with  the  same  facility,  nor  b  able  to  transfer  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of 
the  same  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  the 
transition  is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and 
passes  through  the  male  line,  from  tatlier  to  son,  or 
from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  But  property,  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  these  passions.  * 


■  Tball  proper*}'  i«  ■  ipecie*  of  rdalian,  which  prodoci 
between  the  person  and  the  ol^ect,  in  evidenL  The  inugiiutioii  ptioei 
natuimlljr  *iid  euily  from  the  coiui  deration  of  ■  field  to  that  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongi.  It  may  only  be  askedi  how  this  relation  a  re^ 
Eolnble  into  an;  of  thoH  three,  ni.  caiuntion,  conliguitif,  and  r«na- 
Uaitce,  which  we  htue  affirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principles 
unong  idns  ?  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing  is  In  be  the  sole  per- 
son who,  by  the  Uws  of  society,  ha*  a  right  to  ditpoie  of  it,  and  to  enjitj 
the  benefit  of  iL  This  right  hai  at  least  a  tendency  Co  procure  the  per- 
son the  eierciie  of  it,  and  in  fact  does  commonly  procnre  him  that  ad"- 
*antage  i  for  righta  which  bad  do  influence,  and  nerer  took  place,  would 
be  no  rights  at  alL  Now,  a  person  who  disposes  of  an  object,  and 
reaps  benefit  fiom  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is 
affected  by  it.  Property,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  cautatim.  It  enabla 
the  person  to  produce  afterations  on  the  object,  and  it  supposes  that  his 
condition  is  improred  and  altered  it.  It  ia  indeed  the  relation  the  mma 
interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  moat  frequently  to  the  mind.  1  * 
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•    Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found.     His  houses,  equipage,  fur- 
niture, clothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his 
conceit ;  and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that,  from  the  least 
advantage  in  any  of  these,  he  draws  a  new  subject  of 
pride  and  vanity.     His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
has  a  finer  flayour  than  any  other;  his  cookery  is  more 
exquisite;  his  table  more  orderly;  his. servants  more 
expert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives  more  healthful ;   the 
soil  which  he  cultivates  more -fertile;  his  fruits  ripen 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfection :  Such  a  thing  is  re- 
markable for  its  novelty;  such  another  for  its  antiqui- 
ty :  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.    All  ob- 
jects, in  a  word,  which  are  useful,  beautiful  or  suipris- 
ifig,  qr  are  related  to  such,  may,  by  means. of  proper- 
ty, give  rise  to  tliis  passion.  .  These  all  agree  in  giv- 
ing pleasure.     This  alone  is  common  to  them;  and 
therefore  must  be  the  quality  that  produces  the  pas- 
sion, which  is  their  common  effect     As  every  new  in* 
stance  is  a -new  argument,  and  as  the.  instances  ore 
here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 
■   Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  ^vhatever  is  a- 
greeable;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular 
objects  of  vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  passion. 

.  10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affected 
by  society  and  sympathy ;  and  it  is.  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against 
the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have 
any  friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opi- 
nions, those  whi^h  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  how-* 
pver  lofty  or  presuming,  wre,  at  bottom,  th^  frailest 
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BDd  the  moat  easily  shakeQ  bjt  the  cootradicdon  tnd 
opposition  of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  thia  case, 
makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  pMsions  upon 
the  watch :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality  still  makes 
us  dread  a  mistake  i  And  the  very  difficulty  of  judging 
concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  a  due  dis- 
tance from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  ticw, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others 
wbo  are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concern- 
ing  us.  Hence  that  strong  love  of  &me  with  which 
all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
conGrm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not 
from  any  original  passion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses 
of  others.  And  when  a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  beauty  is  pleased  with 
surveying  herself  in  a  favourable  looking-glass,  and 
teeing  the  reflecdon  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one 
which  solely  produces  it,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  the 
phenomena  seem  pretty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
flrmation  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satis&ction  from  the  ap- 
probation of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  ap- 
prove  of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  de^ 
apise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  suffrage  of  those  wbo  are  shy  and  backward  in 
giving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  fiivour. 

Where  a  great  man  Is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  &- 
vourites,  every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his 
countenance  and  protectttm. 
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-Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  con- 
cur with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  i)s  for  those  quali- 
ties in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena,  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favour- 
able  suffrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  autho- 
rities, or  as  confirmations  of  our  pwn  opinion*  Ai^d  if 
the  opinions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  sub- 
ject than  in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
gresit  degree  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction,  unless  they 
be  also  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation 
of  the  spectators.  What  disposition  of  mind  sq  desfir*^ 
able  as  the  peaceful,  resigned,  contented,  which  rea-i 
dily  submits  to  all  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and 
preserves  a  constant  serenity  amidst  the  greatest  mis-« 
fortunes  and  disappointments?  Yet  this  disposition, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is 
seldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  self-applause , 
having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  rather 
cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour  and 
conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  cir« 
cumstance,  as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  tb^ 
production  of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in 
this  afiair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  ob- 
ject. What  is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and 
less  pride.  We  are  not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing 
itself;  and  are  still  less  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of 
self-satisfaction  upon  its  account.    We  foresee  and  anr 
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ticipate  its  cliange,  which  makes  us  little  satisfied  with 
the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to  ourselves,  whose 
existence  is  more  durable,  by  which  means  its  incon- 
stancy appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter  du- 
ration, and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  port  of  our 
existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that 
the  objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value, 
must  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with 
a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  sunshine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any 
of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  sape- 
riority.  The  comparison,  which  we  are  every  moment 
apt  to  make,  presents  no  inference  to  our  advantage ; 
and  we  still  remain,  notwithstanding  these  enjoyments, 
on  a  level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

■As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in 
either,  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in 
a  manner  separated  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  as 
a  foundation  for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever 
a  malady  of  any  kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution, 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from 
that  moment  it  damps  our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in 
old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  con- 
sideration of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endea- 
vour, as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal  their  blindness 
and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts;  nor  do  they 
ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every 
headach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into,  yet  no  topic  is 
more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
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tertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature  than  this,  that  we 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmi- 
ties. This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are 
in  themselves  proper  causes  of  humility ;  though  the 
custom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  comparison,  more 
than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  over- 
look those  calamities  which  we  find  incident  to  every 
one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and 
character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  clisagreeable  to  them  :  Of 
the  epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one 
present :  Of  the  itch  ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the 
kingfsevil;  because  it  oflen  goes  to  posterity.  Men 
always  consider  the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judg- 
ment of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
these  passions,  is  general  rules,  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power 
or  riches  of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion 
is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or 
temper  of  the  persons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  :all 
enjoyment  in  their  possessions.  Custom  readily  car- 
ries us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  our  passions,  as  well 
as  in  our  reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  pasr 
sions  very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of 
all  the  principles  of  internal  mechanism,  which  we  here 
explain.  For  it  seems  evident,  that  if  a  person  full 
grown,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  ou 
a  sudden  transported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  much 
embarrassed  with  every  object,  imd  would  not  readily 
determine,  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  py 
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humility,  or  of  any  other  passion,  should  be  excited  by 
it  The  passions  are  oO:en  varied  by  very  inconsider- 
able principles ;  and  these  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
fect regularity,  especially  on  the  first  trial.  But  as 
custom  or  practice  has  brou^t  to  light  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  has  settled  the  just  value  of  every  thiof^ 
this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy  production 
of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  es- 
tablished rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought  to 
observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  diiBculties  that 
may  arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  a- 
scribe  to  particular  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteem- 
ed too  refined  to  operate  so  universally  and  corteinly 
OS  they  ore  found  to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

1.  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from 
ourselves  to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  ob- 
ject of  love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt  The  vir- 
tue, genius,  beauty,  famUy,  riches,  and  authority  of 
others,  beget  favourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf) 
and  their  vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meanness, 
excite  the  contrary  sentiments.  The  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas  still  operates  on  these  passions 
c^  love  and  hatred,  as  on  the  fiirmer  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility. Whatever  gives  a  separate  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  connected  with 
him,  makes  him.  the  ol^ect  of  our  affection  Or  disgust. 
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Hence,  too^  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem 
of  our  friendship* 

2,  Sometimes  ^  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person*  But  there  is  always  here  implied 
a  relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  relan 
tion  would  hav.e  no  influence*  *" 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  ds 
by  blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro« 
fession,  or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa^ 
nion  to  us,  because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into 
his  sentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strangle  or 
new  to  us ;  Our  imagination,  passing  from  self,  which 
b  ever  intimately  present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along 
the  relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
sympathy  the  person  who  is  nearly  related  to  self.  He 
renders  himself  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once 
on  an  easy  footing  with  us :  No  distance,  no  reserve 
has  place,  where  the  person  introduced  is  supposed  so 
closely  connected  with  us* 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  affection,  and  from  Uke  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend 
our  intercourse  or  commerce,  is  th^  source  of  the 
friendship* 

3*  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  fol- 
lowed by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and 
anger.  It  is  this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguish- 
es these  affections  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride 
and  humility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended 


*  Hie  affecdon  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original 
instinct  The  affection  towards  other,  rektions  depends  on  the  prind* 
pUs  heif  eiplniped* 
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with  any  desire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  ac- 
tion. But  love  and  hatred  are  not  complete  within 
themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emotion  which  tbey  pro- 
duce, but  carry  the  mind  to  something  farther.  Love 
is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the  per- 
son beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery;  as  hatred 
produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the 
happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the 
passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  na- 
ture of  which  we  can  giye  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no 
preceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  sufierings  of  another.  It  seems  to 
spring  ft'om  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his 
sufferings;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
from  the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 
misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill  will.  The 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  con- 
ception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  rela- 
tion between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  adif- 
ferent  kind  from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It 
is  not  a  resemblance  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  re- 
semblance of  tendency  or  direction.  Its  effect,  how- 
ever, is  the  same,  in  producing  an  association  of  pas- 
sions. Compassion  is  seldom  or  never  felt  without 
some  miitture  of  tepdemess  or  friendship;  and  envy  is 
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naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill  will.  To  de- 
sire the  happiness  of  another,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
a  good  preparative  to  affection ;  and  to  delight  in  an- 
other's misery,  almost  unavoidably  begets  aversion  to- 
wards him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it 
is  commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike:  But  when  these  misfortunes  are 
very  great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  co- 
lours, they  excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and 
friendship.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meanness  of  another,  in  their 
common  appearance,  gives  us  uneasiness,  by  a  species 
of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and  this  uneasiness  produces 
aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  resemblance  of  sentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's  con- 
cerns, and  wish  for  his  happiness,  as  well  as  feel  his 
misery,  friendship  or  good  will  arises  from  the  similar 
tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  bis  misfor- 
tunes is  fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his 
present  unhappy  situation  with  his  former  prosperity 
operates  strongly  upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  anU 
friendship.  After  these  ideas  are  weakened,  or  obliter- 
ated by  time,  he  is  in  danger  of  compassion  and  con* 
tempt. 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the 
esteem  or  affection :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship 
or  affection.     The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is 
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Tery  obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other, 
by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phe- 
nomenon to  recondle  us  to  the  present  theory,  this  a- 
lone,  methinks,  were  sufiBcieaU 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  il- 
lustrate these  principles  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Be- 
cause these  objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which 
is  related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or 
connexion  with  the  person,  this  anion  of  ideas  forwards 
the  union  of  sentiments  according  to  the  fbregomg  rea- 
soning. 

But,  sDppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also 
related  to  us  by  blood,  counti^,  or  friendship,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  species  of  pride  most  also  he  excited  by  his 
accomplishments  and  possessions;  there  being  the  same 
double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  indsfed  on. 
The  person  is  related  to  us,  ot  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
cited by  his  advantages  and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and 
consequently  related  to  pride.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

S.  But  it  Is  observable,  that  If  we  reverse  the  orde 
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of  the  passions,  the  same  efiect  doea  not  follow.  Wc 
pass  easily  from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity; 
but  not  from  the  latter  passi<Mis  to  the  former,  though 
sU  the  relations  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who 
ere  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  difference?  The  transiUon  of  the 
imagination  to  ourselves,  from  objects  related  to  us,  is 
always  easy ;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  fa- 
cilitates the  transition,  and  because  we  there  pass  Irom 
remoter  objects  to  those  which  are  contiguous.  But,  in 
passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  related  to  us,  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  transition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  opposes  it;  and  consequendy  there  is  not 
the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions  from  pride  to  love 
as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  Hie  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in- 
spire us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  anothef 
related  to  him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  our  friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themselves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ao 
count  of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  rel^ 
lion  is  here  fully  displayed. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discover- 
ed. Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween us  which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  proximity.  A  great  disproportion  cuts  off 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  com- 
paring ourselves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  di- 
minishes the  effects  of  the  comparison. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
age.    All  these  difierences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
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least  weaken  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  pris- 

Tliis,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great 
or  little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes 
a  horse  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh 
horse  are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and 
the  other  less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  accotmt  for  that 
remark  of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy;  where  the  relations  between  the  diffe- 
rent states  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations, 
when  joined  with  superiority,  by  making  the  compari- 
son more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more  grievous,  and 
cause  men  to  senicli  for  some  other  superiority,  which 
may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagination. 
We  here  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to  b6 
the  reason  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
depreciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  country. 

6.  Tlie  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should 
on  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was 
serious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ; 
every  one  would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and 
criUcism.  Yet  we  accuse  nt^  Prior  for  Joining  his  Alma 
and  Solomon  in  the  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable 
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poet  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  in  the*inelancholy  of  the  other.  Even  suppose 
the  reader  should  peruse  these  two  compositions  with- 
out any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
the  change  of  the  passions.  Why  ?  but  because  he 
considers  these  performances  as  entirely  difierent;  and 
by  that  break  in  the.  ideas,  breaks  the  progress  of  the 
auctions,  and  hinders  the  one  from  infiuencing  or  con- 
tradicting the  other. 

A  heroic  and  bnrlesque  design,  united  in  one  pic- 
ture, would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures 
of  so  opposite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
even  close  together,  without  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  tliat  the  easy 
transition  of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  in- 
fluence on  all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  forms  all  the  relaUons  imd  connexions  amongst 
objects.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  one 
thing  and  another.  We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  associated  with  that  of  another,  and  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  easy  transition  between  them. 
And  as  tlie  easy  transition  of  ideas  and  that  of  senti- 
ments mutually  assist  each  other,  we  might  before- 
hand expect,  that  this  principle  must  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  all  our  internal  movements  and  affections. 
And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  tlie  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances  :  Sup- 
pose that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  a- 
greeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow- 
traveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with 
myself  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate  cause 
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'  «ther  of  self-Talue  or  of  rq^ard  to  him :  And  tber»> 
fore,  if  I  ibund  not  the  passion  on  some  other  ob- 
ject, which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  reUtion,  my 
emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  overflowings 
of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition,  than  as  on  estfli- 
Uished  passion.  But  supposing  the  agreeable  pros- 
pect before  us  to  be  surveyed,  either  &om  his  country-- 
seat or  from  mine ;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  gives 
a  new  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived 
from  the  prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  r^;ard  or 
vanity  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  connexion.  There 
is  not  here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. 


SECTION  V. 


1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can 
never,  of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  con  have 
no  influence  but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or 
affection.  Abstract  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of 
curiosity,  not  of  volition.  And  matters  of  fact,  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither 
excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are  totally  indifferent;  and 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  mistaken  or 
rightly  i4>prehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  mo- 
tive to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called 
reason,  and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  dis- 
icourses,  is  nothing  but  a  genera)  and  a  calm  passion, 
which  takes  a  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its 
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object,  and  actuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  sent 
sible  emotion.  A  man,  we  say,  b  diligent  id  bis  pro- 
fession from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  desire  of 
riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to  justice  from 
reason,  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

8.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves 
to  reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects 
of  what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near 
to  OS,  and  acquire  'some  other  advantages,  either  of  ex- 
ternal situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper  • 
and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emo- 
tion. Evil,  at  a  great  di^itance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  from 
reason :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror, 
kvt,  and  is  the  object  of  passion, 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lidn  in 
ascribing  .the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of 
these  prindples,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no 
influence.  Men  tiflen  act  knowingly  against  their  in> 
terest :  It  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  pos* 
Bible  good  which  always  influences  them.  Men  often 
counteract  a  violent  passion  in  prosecution  of  their  dis- 
tant interests  and  designs :  It  is  not  therefore  the  pre- 
sent uneasiness  alone  which  determines  them.  In  ge- 
neral, we  may  observe,  that  both  these  principles  ope- 
rate cm  the  will;  and  where  ^ey  are  contrary,  that 
cither  of  th^  prevails,  according  to  the  general  cha- 
racter or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What  wa 
call  strength  qfmind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm 
passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed 
of  this  Tirtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the 
solicitation  of  violent  aflection  and  desire.  From  these 
varifttitHis  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  difficult  ofde>> 
p2 
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ciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions 
of  men,  where  there  is  any  contranety  of  motives  and 
passionsi 


I.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  c 
stances  which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminish  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion 
which  attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it;  . 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  cause  a  perfect  union  amongst  passions,  and 
make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required 
a  double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  de- 
livered. But  when  two  passions  are  already  produced 
by  their  separate  causes,  and  are  both  present  in  the 
mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite ;  though  they  have 
but  one  relation,  and  are  sometimes  without  any.  The 
predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior,  and  con- 
verts it  into  hsdf.  The  spirits,  when  <mce  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  the 
prevailing  affection.  Ilie  connexion  is,  in  many  cases, 
closer  between  any  two.  passions,  than  between  any 
passion  and  indiiference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  so  subject,  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  an- 
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ger  and.  hatred,  are  yet  found,  in  many  instances,'  to 
give  addidonal  force  to  the  prevailing  passion..  It  is  a- 
common  artifice  of  politicians^  when  they  would  affect 
any  person,  very  much  by  a  matter  of  &c^  of  which 
t)iey  intend  to  inform  him,  first,  to  excite  his  curiosity, 
delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfying  of  it,  and  by 
that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  ut- 
most* before  they  ^ve  him  a  full  insight  into,  the  busi? 
ness.  They  know  that  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
him  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose^  to  raise,  to- 
and  will. assist  the  object  in  its  influence  on  the  mind;. 
A  soldier  advancing  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with 
courage  and  confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  friends- 
and  fellow-soldiers,  and  is  struck. with  foar  and.  terror- 
nfhen  he  reflects  on  the  enemy.  Whatever,  new  emo- 
tion, therefore,  proceeds  from  the  former,  naturally 
increases  the  courage,  as  the  same  emotion  pnKeed- 
ing  from  the  latter  augments  the  fear.  Hence,  in  mar? 
tial  discipline,  the  uniformity  and  lustre  of  habit,  the  ■ 
regularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and  our  allies ; . 
while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  terror  into 
us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 
.  Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied . 
to  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes 
to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  die  predominant  pas- 
sion.   5^5  addita  stacitat  iras.     Vmo.; 

3.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are.  natui 
rally  transfused  into  each  other,  if  tbey  be  both  pre- 
sent at  the  same  tiiiie;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or 
evil  is  placed  to  such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  parti-.  - 
cular  emotion,  besides  its  direct  passion  of  desireor' 
aversion,  thb  latter  passion  must  acquire  new.  force  and 
violence. 
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S.  This  often  happens  when  any  object  excites  con^ 
trary  passions*  For  it  is.  observable^  that  an  opposition 
of  passions  commonly  causes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
spirits,  and  produces  more  disorder  than  the  concur^ 
rence  of  any  two  affections  of  equal  force.  This  new 
emotion  is  easily  conirerted  into  the  predominant  pas^ 
sion,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  observed  to  increase 
its  violence  beyond  the  pitch  at  which  it  would  have 
arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  opposition.  Hence  we  na* 
turally  desire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  pleasure  in 
performing  actions  merely  because  they  are  unlawfoh 
The  notion  of  duty^  when  opposite  to  the  passions,  is 
not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when  it  fails  of 
that  efiect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate  them^ 
by  producing  an  exposition  in  our  motives  and  prin^ 
ciples* 

4.  The  same  effect  follows,  whether  the  opposition 
arise  from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles*  The 
passion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cases» 
The  efibrts  which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  ob« 
Stacle  excite  the  spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 
^  &  Uncertainty  has  the  same  efiect  as  opposition. 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  whidi 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  pas- 
sions which  succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  dif* 
fcrent  views:  All  these  produce  an  emotion  in  the 
mind ;  and  this  emotion  transfuses  itself  into  the  pre« 
dommant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions* 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishes  $ 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  mo- 
ment supported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  the 
same  reason,  despair,  though  contrary  to  security,  has 
a  like  influence. 
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.6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection 
than  to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it 
into  a  kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it, 
shows  enough  to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,, 
leaves  still  some  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides 
thai  obscurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  effort  which  the  fancy  makes  to  complete, 
the  idea  rouses  the  spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force, 
to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  pro- 
duce the  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have 
contrary  effects,  and,  in  different  circumstances,  either 
increases  or  diminishes  our  affection.  Rochefoucault 
has  very  well  remarked,  that  absence  destroys  weak 
passions,  but  increases  strong ;  as  the  wind  extinguish* 
^  a  candle,  but  bldws  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  natu* 
rally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion : 
But  where  the  affection  is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to  . 
support  itself,  the  uneasiness  arising  from  absence  in*  / 
creases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force  and  influ- 
ence. 

.  8.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance 
of  any  action  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  whidi 
it  is  not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in 
the  &culties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  spirits  moving  in 
their  new  direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the 
spirits,  it  is  the  source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  all 
the  emotions  which  arise  from  novelty,  and  is  in  itself 
Hgreeable,  like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to 
a  moderate  degree.  But  though  surprise  be  agreeable 
in  itself,  yet,  as  it  puts  the  spirits  in  agitation,  it 
not  only  augments  our  agreeable  affections,  but  also 
our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing  principle. 
Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affecting,  and 
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gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pun,  than  wbat,  strict- 
ly spe»king,  should  naturally  follow  from  it.  When  it 
oHien  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  pas- 
sions subside,  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over,  and  we 
survey  the  object  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  close  union' 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to' 
the  latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with' 
which  we  are  acquainted,  afTects  us  more  than  any  o- 
ther  pleasure  which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose 
nature  we  are  vihoUy  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  oan 
form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other  We' 
conceive  under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure. 

Any  satislaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
Wilt  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
ti^ces  are  decayed  and  almost  obliterated.  '■ 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  ap-' 
petite,  than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it,  • 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  in- 
to mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours,  llie 
bare  opinion  of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with 
passion,  will  cause  an  idea  to  have  on  influence  upon 
us,  though  that  idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entire-' 
ly  neglected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  a^ 
in  others,  the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on' 
the  temper  of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  object. 

■  What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  e- 
qual  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 
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I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaused  this  subject  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  af^ar 
that,  in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions, 
there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  as  accurate  a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, optics,  hydrostatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philOf- 
sophy. 
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AN  INQUIRY 


CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLES 


OF  MORALS. 


SECTION  r. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  FRIMCIPLES  OF  HORALa 

Disputes  with  men  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  Irksome;  except, 
perhaps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who 
really  do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  en- 
gage in  the  controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  in- 
genuity superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same 
blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  both ;  the  same  contempt  of  their  antago- 
libts;  and  the  same  passionate  vehemence  in  enforcing 
sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  reasoning  is  not  the 
source  whence  either  disputant  derives  his  tenets,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks  not  to 
the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  dispu- 
tants ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  seriously  believe,  that  all  characters  and  ac- 
tions were  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of 


every  one.  The  difference  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  is  so  wide,  and  this  differ- 
ence is  still  BO  much  farther  widened  by  education,  ex- 
ample, and  habit,  that  where  the  opposite  extremes 
come  at  once  under  our  apprehension,  there  is  no  sc^> 
ticism  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assurance  so  d^ 
termined}  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction  between 
them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great,  he 
must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  hiubt  and 
VBONQ ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  im- 
pressions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an 
antagonist  of  thiskind>  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For, 
finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  c<HitroTersy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere 
weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of  conmuHi  aaae  and 
reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  foun- 
dation of  HOBALs;  whether  tbey  be  derived  from  rea- 
son or  from  semtiheht;  whether  we  att^n  the  know 
ledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  induction, 
or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  6ner  internal  sense; 
whether,  like  all  sound  judgment  of  troth  and  false- 
hood, they  should  be  the  same  to  every  ratitmal 
intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
beau^  and  deftmnity,  they  be  founded  entirely  on 
the  particular  fabric  and  ctHistitutitm  of  the  human 
species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  -in 
general,  seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  ex- 
'{stence  from  taste  and  sentiment  On  the  other  hand, 
-onr  modem  inquirers,  thoogh  they  aiso  talk  much  of 
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the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformily  <^  vice,  yet  have 
commonly  endeavoured  to  account  for  Uiese  distinctions 
by  metaphysicai  reasonings,  and  by  deductions  from 
the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  understanding. 
Such  confiisicm  reigned  in  these  subjects>  diat  an  op- 
position c^  the  greatest  consequence  could  pfevall  be- 
tween one  system  mid  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
<}(  almost  each  individual  system ;  and  yet  nobody,  till 
very  lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it;  The  elegant  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  thk 
distinction,  and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to  die  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himself,  entirely  free  from 
the  same  confusion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  ques* 
tion  are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  dis- 
tinctions, it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  rea^ 
son :  Else,  whence  the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  com- 
mon life,  as  wdl  as  in  philosophy,  with  regard  to  this 
subject;  the  long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced  on 
both  sides,  the  examj^e  cited,  the  authorities  appealed 
to,  the  analogies  em}doyed,  the  fallacies  detected,  the 
inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  conclusions  adjusted 
to  their  proper  principles?  Trudi  is  disputable,  not 
taste :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the  stand- 
ard of  our  judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  him- 
self is  the  standard  of  sentiment.  Propositions  in  geo- 
metry may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  omi- 
troverted ;  but  the  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of 
passion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  plea- 
isure.  No  man  reasons  concerning  another's  beauty; 
but  frequently  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his 
actions.  In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the 
prisoner  is  to  di^rove  the  frets'  alleged,  and  deny  the 
actions  imputed  to  him :  The  second,  to  prov^  tha^ 


even  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be  justified 
as  innocent  and  lawfid.  It  is  confessedly  by  deductions 
of  die  understanding,  that  the  first  point  is  ascertained : 
How  can  we  suppose  that  a  dilferent  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  mo- 
ral determinations  into  sentiment,  may  endeavour  to 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  con- 
clusions of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs 
to  be  amiatlef  and  vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very 
nature  or  essence.  But  can  reason  or  argumentation 
distribute  these  diifereut  epithets  to  any  subjects,  and 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  must  produce  love, 
and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reason  can  we  ever 
assign  for  these  afiections,  but  the  original  &bric  and 
formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally  adapU 
ed  to  ftceive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  b  to  teach  as  our 
duty;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity 
of  vice,  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  ha- 
bits, and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the 
other.  But  is  this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences 
and  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  which  of  them- 
selves have  no  hold  of  the  affections,  or  set  in  motion 
the  active  powers  of  men?  They  discover  truths: 
But  where  the  truths  which  they  discover  are  indiffe- 
rent, and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can  have 
no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  What  is  ho- 
nourable, what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble, 
what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  in- 
telli^ble,  what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is 
true,  procures  only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing; and  Ratifying  a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end 
to  our  researches. 
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Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions 
in  fevour  of  virtue,  and  oU  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ; 
render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinc- 
tions ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor 
has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might 
he  produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
tbey  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and. 
satisfactory,  and  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur  in,  \ 
almost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusions.    The   ' 
final  sentence,  it  is  probable,  which  pronounces  charac- 
ters and  actions  amiable  or  odious,  praiseworthy  or 
blameable;  that  which  stamps  on  them  the  mark  of 
honour  or  in&my,  approbation  or  censure ;  that  which, 
renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and  constitutea  ; 
virtue  our  bappinessi  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is  pro-  \ 
bable,  I  say,  that  this  final  s^itence  depends  on  some  ' 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  uni-. 
versal  ,in  the  whole  species.     For  what  else  can  hav^ 
an  influence  of  this  nature  ?     But  in  order  to  pave  th^  | 
way  for  such  a  sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discern-  * 
ment  of  its  object,  it  is  often  necessary,  we  find,  that 
much  reasoning  should  precede,  that  nice  distinction^ 
be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn,  distant  comparisons 
formed,  complicated  relations  examined,  and  general 
iacts  fixed  and  ascertained.     Some  species  of  beauty^ 
especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first  appearance, 
command  our  affection  and  approbation ;  and  wher^ 
they  fail  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reasoning 
to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our 
.taste  and  sentiment.     But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  em: 
ploy  much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sen- 
timent ;  and  a  fidse  relbb  may  frequently  be  corrected 
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by  argument  and  reflection.  Tliere  are  just  grounds 
to  conclude  tbat  moral  beauty  poitakes  much  of  this 
latter  species,  and  demands  the  assistance  (^  our  intel- 
lectual faculdes,  in  order  to  give  it  a  suitable  infitkeDce 
on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  morals  be  curious  and  important,  it  is 
Heedless  for  us  at  present  to  employ  farther  care  in  our 
researched  concerning  it  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy, 
hi  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true 
origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  easily  appear  how  fiir 
either  sentiment  or  reason  enters  into  aU  determinations ' 
of  this  nature. '  [In  order  to  attain  this  purpose,  we 
£hall  endeavour  to  follow  a  very  umple  method :  We 
iihall  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  qualities  which 
form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call  Personal  Merit  i 
We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  which 
fenders  a  man  nn  object  either  of  esteem  and  nii^ction, 
or  of  liatred  and  contempt ;  every  Imbit  or  sentiment 
or  &culty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,  implies 
either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  pane- 
gyric or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.  TTie 
qoick  sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal 
&mong  mankind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  be  can  never  be  considerably  mistaken  in 
framing  the  caulogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mis- 
placing the  objects  of  his  contanplation :  He  needs 
only  enter  int6  his  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and  con-' 
wder  whether  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  this  or 
that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether  such  or  such 
an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend  or  an  ene- 
tny.     The  very 'nature  of  language  guides  us  almost 

'   See  AppenJii  J. 
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ibfoDibly  in  fonning  a  jodgioentflf  tbis  nature;  and  as 
•very  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are. 
taken  in  a  j^ood  sense,  and  another  in  die  opposite,  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  iny. 
reasoning,  to  direct  as  in  effecting  and  arranging  the 
estimable  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.]  '  *  The  only: 
object  of  reasoning  is  to  discovCT  the  tnrcunlstfaicAs'on 
both  sidesi  which  are  common  to  these  qualities ;  to 
observe  that  particular  hi  which  the  estimable  qualities 
agree  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uie  blameable.  oA  the 
other;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
and  find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  cen- 
sure or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is 
a  question  of  fact,  not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  only 
expect  success  by  following  the  experimental  method, 
and  deducing  general  maxims  from  a  comparison  of 
particular  instances.  The  other  scientifical  method^ 
where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first  established, 
and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  infer- 
ences and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  itself, 
but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  is 
a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their 
passion  for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philoso- 

I  i  Initewl  of  the  pwwge  here  inwrled  within  bncketo,  the  following 
occurs  in  the  original  Edition. 

>  Ueanwhilc,  it  will  «carGe  b<  poMible  for  u*,  cre  thi*  wirtroTcraji  ii 
full  J  deddjd.  to  proceed  in  that  KCunte  manner  required  in  tiie  idmcn, 
by  beginning  with  exact  definitioiu  of  rirtue  and  rice,  which  are  tbe  ob- 
jecta  of  OUT  preient  Inquiry.  But  wa  ahall  do  what  ma;  juftly  be  ectecm- 
ed  w  Mti*factor]r,  We  ■hall  eoniider  tbe  matter  a*  an  object  of  eipe* 
rience.  We  ihall  call  every  quality  »r  action  of  the  mind  virtuous  whidi 
h  attended  mik  the  geMTof  ajiiiroiatw*  ef  nuuikiitd :  And  we  >hall  de. 
Ticioua,  tvery  qualUy  which  a  Ihe  olgect  of  gtneral  Uamt  or 
— EnmoH  M. 
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phy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  ai^moits  but  those  which 
are  derived  irom  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should 
attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  disquisiUons ; 
and  rgect  every  system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  or 
ingenious,  which  is  not'  founded  on  fact  and  observa- 
tion. 

We  shall  be^n  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  soc^  virtues,  Benevolence  and  Jus- 
tice :  The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an 
opening,  by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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OF  BENEVOLENCE. 


PART  I. 


It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  esti- 
mable ;  and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  appro* 
bation  and  good  will  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  «o- 
ciaUef  good-naturedj  humane,  tnerctfid,  gratefidj  friend^ 
ly^  generousj  beneficent^  or  their  equivalents,  are  known 
in  all  languages,  and  universally  express  the  highest 
merit  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 
Where  these  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth 
and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and  display  them- 
selves in  the  good  government  or  useful  instruction  of 
ind,'  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  possessors  of 
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tbem  above  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make  them 
approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success :  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and 
ill  will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  pruses  are 
added  of  humane  and  heneHcent ;  when  instances  are 
displayed  of  lenity,  ieiidemess, '  or  Friendship ;  envy  it- 
self is  silent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation 
and  applause. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesnian  and 
general,  was  on  bis  deathbed,  bis  surrounding  friends, 
deeming  him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sor- 
row for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the 
unusual  length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  tni- 
phies  erected  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You 
forget,  cries  the  dying  hero  who  bad  heard  all;  ^ou 
forget  the  most  eminent  of  my  praises,  vikile  you  dwell  so 
much  on  those  vulgar  adoaxtages  in  which  fortune  had  a 
principal  share.  You  have  not  observed  that  no  citixea 
'   has  ever  yet  wont  mourning  on  my  account.  * 

In  men  of  mo^  ordinary  ttdepts  and  capo^y,  the  so> 
xial  virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  r^ 
quisite;  thefre  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  per- 
son &om  our  severest  hatred,  as  well  as  conteiopt.  A 
high  o^bitlan,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cioeip, 
in  lefs  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbu- 
lent fer^wity.  The  more  social  and  softer  virtues  are 
■  tjiere  chiefly  to  l^  regarded.  These  are  always  goo^ 
and  amiable. ' 
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The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in 
the  extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives 
us  larger  opportunities  of  spre^iug  our  kindly  influ- 
ence, than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation. ' 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  1 1 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent.! 
His  exalted  station,  of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him 
to  danger  and  tempest.  His  sole  prerogative  is  to  af~ 
ford  shelter  to  inf^rio^,  who  repose  themselves  under 
his  cover  and  protection. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re- 
commend generosity  and  beneyolence,  or  to  paint  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social 
virtues.  These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  hedrt, 
on  the  first  apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abstun  from  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they 
occur  in  discourse  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here 
being  more  the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  be- 
lieve, be  allowed),  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to 
the  general  good  will  and  approbation  of  mankind  than 
beneficence  and  humanity,  friendship  and  gratitude^ 
natural  affection  and  public  spirit,  or  whatever  pi^o- 
ceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others^  and  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  our  kind  and  species.  These,  where- 
ever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their 
pwn  behalf,  the  same  favourable  and  affectionate  senti- 
ments which  they  exert  on  all  around. 

*  Sat  XT.  139. 9t  pe^ 
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We  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of 
any  humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  never  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satislaction  derived  to  society  from  his 
intercourse  and  good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  say,  he  endears  himself  by  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  still  more  than  by  the  connexions  of 
nature.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of 
love  are  consolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendship. 
The  ties  of  friendship  approach,  in  a  fond  observance 
of  each  obliging  office,  to  those  of  love  and  inclination. 
His  domestics  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  re- 
source, and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but 
so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hun- 
gry receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and 
slothful  skill  and  Industry.  Like  the  sun,  an  inferior 
minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  sus- 
tains the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
is  narrower;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle. 
If  exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  ful  to  be  employed, 
and  with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for 
any  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
Utility  resulting  from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at 
least,  apart  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that 
approbation  and  regard  so  universally  paid  to  them  ? 
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When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as 
usefid  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recom- 
mendation suited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflection  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  in- 
ferior beings  always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of 
aversion.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks 
pasturing:  But  flies  the  view  of  briars  and  brambles, 
afibrding  shelter  to  wolves  and  seipents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  &r  beau- 
tiful, and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tion. An  experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many 
excellencies  which  escape  persons  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profes- 
sion, such  as  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  ob- 
^  terve  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  society? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we 
treat  his  order  as  useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or 
denies  the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of 
Composition. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epi- 
thet us^td  I  What  reproach  in  the  contrary !  ^ 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero,  *  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive* 
Even  the  EGYPrrANS,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule, 
never  consecrated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  u- 
tility. 

t  De  Nat  Deor.  Ub.  i. 
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The  sceptics  assert^ "  though  absurdly,  that  the  ori- 
gin of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility, 
^f  inammate  object%  a3  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  sup- 
port and  well  beii^  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  com-»^ 
mon  reason  assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of 
eminent  heroes  and  l^islators.  * 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  child- 
ren; meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zch 
roaster. 

'  In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view;  andwhereve^ 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life^ 
l^nceming  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot^  by 
any  means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by 
ascertaining,  on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind* 
If  any  false  opinion,  embraced  fropi  ^pearances,  \kas 
been  found  to  prevail,  as  soon  as  farther  experience 
and  sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of 
imman  affairs,  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  ad- 
just anew  the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised, 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and 
indigent:  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement 
thence  arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard 
that  species  of  Charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a 
virtue. 

Tyrannicide^  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extcdled  in  ancient  times ; 
because  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  mon- 
sters, and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  th^ 
^word  or  poniard  coqld  not  reach.  But  history  and 
«xperience  having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  prac- 

*  Sezt  Emp.  adrefins  Math.  lib.  viti.         *  Diod.  Sic  paMinu 
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iiee  increMe^  the  jealpq^y  afid  cruelty  of  princes,  a 
TiMOLEpN  and  a  BHutu»f  though  treated  with  iodult 
^nce  on  account  of.  the  priejudices  of  their  times,  are 
^ow  considered  as  very  improper  models  for  imttatiom 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene^ 
licence :  But  when  it  occurs,  thlit  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted 
Jnto  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal^  we 
jBoon  retract  our  iieedless  prai^^.  The  regrets  of  a 
.prince,  for  having  lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous; 
i)ut  had  he  intended  to  have  q>ent  it  in  acts  of  generoi- 
sity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  mish 
employed  after  that  mannen 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  faction,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss 
of  liberty.  It  was  therefore  universally  regarded  as  a 
vice,  and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists 
and  severe  moralists.  Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  such  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increase 
of  industry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral 
as  well  as  political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laud- 
able or  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as 
pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  no- 
thing can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature 
than  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  that  upart^  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  species, 
and  bestow  happiness  on  human  society.  We  carry 
our  view  into  the  salutary  consequences  of  such  a  cha- 
racter and  disposition ;  and  whatever  has  so  benign  an 
influence,  and  forwards  so  desirable  an  end,  is  beheld 


witb  complacency  and  pleasure.  The  social  nrtues  are 
never  re^^rded  without  their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor 
viewed  as  barren  and  nniruitfiil.  The  happiness  of 
mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  harmony  of  fiimilies, 
the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the  breasts-  of 


How  considerable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future 
disquisitions,  ^  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circun^ 
stance  has  such  a  command  over  oar  esteem  and  ap- 
probation. ' 
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That  Justice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently. 
that  pari  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  con- 
sideration,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to 
prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice^ 
and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit;  this 
proposition  being  more  curious  and  important,'  will 
better  deserve  our  examination  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the 
human  race  such  profuse  abun^nce  of  all  external  con- 
veniences, that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  fully  provided  with  whatever  his 
most  voracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  ima- 
gination wish  or  desire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  shall 
suppose,  surpasses  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  per- 
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petoal  demency  of  the  seasons  renders  useless  all 
clothes  or  covering:  The  raw  herbage  affi>rds  him  the 
most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  founts  the  richest  be- 
verage. No  laborious  occupation  required :  No  tillage : 
No  navigaUon.  Music,  poetry,  and  contemplation, 
form  bis  sole  business :  Coversation,  mirth,  and  friend- 
ship, his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every 
other  social  virtue  would  nourish,  and  receive  tenfold 
increase;  but  the  cauUous,  jealous  virtue  of  justice, 
would  never  onoe  have  been  dreamed  oC  \  For  what 
purpose  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough  7  Why  give  rise  to 
property,  where  there  cdtmot  possibly  be  any  injury  ? 
Why  call  this  object  mine,  when,  upon  the  seizing  of  it 
by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out  my  band  to  possess 
myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Justice,  in  that 
case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an  idle  cere- 
monial, and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in  the 
calalt^e  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition 
of  mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by 
nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
subdivisions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  most  necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals ;  nor  am  any 
man  commit  injustice  by  the  most  lavish  use  and  en- 
joyment of  these  blessings.  In  fertile  extensive  coun- 
tries, with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  same 
footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  those 
who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  is  tlie  unexhausted 
use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advantages  pro- 
cured by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these  reasoners 
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had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  tior  had  any 
claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclusive  do« 
minion  over  the  ocean* 

It  may  happen  in'  some  countries,  at  some  periods^ 
that  there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land;*  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  tlie  former  be  found 
with  diflSculty,  and  in  very  small  quantities. 

Again:  Suppose  that,  though  the  necessities  of  the 
human  race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the 
thind  is  so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and 
generosity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness 
for  every  man,  aiid  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own 
interest  than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident^ 
that  the  Use  of  Justice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspend*^ 
ed  by  sudi  an  extensive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  di« 
visions  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  oL  Why  should  I  bind  another^ 
by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when 
I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strongest 
inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  him^ 
self,  perform  the  desired  service ;  except  the  hurt  he 
thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing 
to  me :  in  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate 
humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose 
myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity  ?  Why  raise  land- 
marks between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests, 
but  shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force 
and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  ?  Every  man, 
upon  this  supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  another, 
woald  trust  all  hts  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every 


*  Genesisy  chap.  xiii.  and  zii. 
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Butn,  without  jealousy,  without  partition,  without  di»^ 
tinctioD.  And  the  whole  human  race  would  form  only 
one  &mily,  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used 
&eely,  without  regard  to  property ;  hut  cautiously  too, 
with  as  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intimately  coo-t 
tecned. 

In  the  present  disposition  t^  the  human  heart,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instances  of 
such  enlarged  a&ections ;  but  still  we  may  observe,  that 
the  case  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the 
stronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  indivi- 
dualsi  the  nearer  it  approaches,  till  all  distinction  of 
property  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  and  confounded 
among  them.  Between  married  persons,  Uie  cement 
of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  supposed  so  strong  as  to  a- 
bolish  all  division  of  possessions,  and  has  often,  in  re- 
ality, the  force  ascribed  to  iL  And  it  is  observable, 
that,  durinj^  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiasms,  when  every 
principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  community 
of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning 
or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the  impru- 
dent fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  se- 
parate property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the 
foregoing  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall 
into  such  wont  of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  ut- 
most fi^gality  and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  great- 
«r  number  from  perbhing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme 


misery :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
strict  lews  of  justice  are.  suspended,  in  such  a  pTesSing 
emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  stronger  motives  of 
necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is  tt  any  crime,  after 
a  shipwreck,  to  setae  whatever  means  or  instrument  of 
safety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to  former 
limitations  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
perishing  with  hunger,  can  we  imagine  tfiat  men  will 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  what,  in  other 
situations,  would  be  tiie  rules  of  equity  and  justice  ? 
The  Use  and  TeNnENcr  of  that  virtue  b  to  procure 
happiness  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society : 
But  where  the  society  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme 
necessity,  no  greater  evil  can  he  dreaded  ftom  violence 
and  injustice;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for 
himself  by  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  dictate, 
or  humanity  permit.  The  public,  even  in  less  ui^ent 
necessities,  opens  granaries  without  the  consent  of  prf>- 
prietors,  as  justly  supposing,  that  the  authority  of  ma- 
gistracy may,  consistent  with  equity,  extend  so  &r : 
But  were  any  number  of  men  to  assemble^  withont  the 
tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction,  would  an  equul  par* 
tiUon  of  bread  in  a  famine,  though  effected  by  power 
and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injuri-^ 

OUB? 

-  Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  Ml  into  the  society  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
protection  of  laws  and  government,  what  conduct  must 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation?  He  sees 
such  a  desperate  rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disre- 
gard to  equity,  such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid 
blindness  to  future  consequences,  as  must  immediately 
have  the  most  tragical  conclusion,  and  must  terminata 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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in  destruclion  to  the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  dis- 
solution of  society  to  the  rest.  He,  meanwhile,  can 
have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  himself,  to  whom- 
ever the  Bword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong : 
To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  defence  and  se> 
curity :  And  bis  particular  regard  to  justice  being  no 
longer  of  Use  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,  he 
must  consult  the  dictates  of  self-preservation  alone, 
without  concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  his  care 
and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders 
himself  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is 
punished  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
suspended  for  a  moment;  and  it  becomes  equitable 
to  ia6ict  on  hi^^  ibr  the  bene/S  of  society,  what  other- 
wise he  could  not  suffer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war,  what  is  it  but 
a  suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  ttse  or 
advantage  to  them?  Thelawsofwar,whichthensucceed 
to  those  of  equi^  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for 
the  advantage  and  Mtiiity  c£  that  particular  state  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na- 
tion engaged  with  barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules 
even  of  war,  the  former  must  also  suspend  their  ob- 
servance of  them,  where  they  no  longer  serve  to  any 
purpose,  and  must  render  every  action  or  rencounter 
as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to  the  first  ag- 


Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  «itirely 
on  the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that 
Utility,  which  results  to  the  public  Ironr  their  strict 
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and  regular  observance.  Reverse,  iii  any  consider- 
able circumstance,  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  ex- 
treme abundance  or  extreme  necessity :  Implant  in  the 
human  breast  perfect  moderation  and  humanity,  or 
perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice :  By  rendering  justice 
totally  useless,  you. thereby  totally  destroy  its  essence^ 
and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst 
all  these  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  friends,  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct. 
Few  enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal 
hand  of  nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  indusftry,  we 
can  extract  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideasr 
of  property  become  necessary  in  all  civil  society: 
Hence  justice  derives  its  usefulness  to  the  public: 
And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that 
they  have  not  escaped  oven  the  poets  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  tfaef 
reign  of  Saturn.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of 
nature,  were  so  temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable 
fictions,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide 
themselves  with  clothes  and  houses,  as  a  security  a- 
gainst  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold :  The  rivers  flowed 
with  wine  and  milk :  The  oaks  yielded  honey :  And 
Nature  spontaneously  produced  her  greatest  delicacies. 
Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages  of  that  happy  age. 
Tempests  were  not  alone  removed  from  nature;  but 
those  most  furious  tempests  were  unknown  to  human 
breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar,  and  engender 
such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  selfish- 
ness, was  never  heard  of:  Ck>rdial  affection,  compas* 

b2     • 
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sionj  sympathy*  were  the  ooly  movements  with  -which 
the  miod  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious 
diitiaction  of  mine  and  lAtne  was  hanisbed  from  among 
that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very 
notion  of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injus- 
tice. 
~:^  This  poetical  ficUon  cd*  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  a  piece  with  the  pkilosc^ical  fiction  of  the 
state  of  nature  J  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as 
the  most  charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted 
out  as  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended 
with  the  most  extreme  necessity.  On  the  first  origin 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  and  savage 
nature  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mu- 
tual trust,  but  must  each  depend  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  force  or  cunning,  for  protection  and  security.  No 
law  was  beard  of:  No  rule  of  justice  known :  No  dis- 
tinction of  property  regarded:  Power  was  the  only 
measure  of  right ;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  against  ' 
all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity." 


*  Una  fiction  of  ■  itats  of  nature,  h  >  (tate  of  war,  wm  oat  tint 
ttnted  bj  Mr  Hobbei,  u  u  eonunoolj  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to 
rcAite  an  hrpotheaii  mj  like  it  in  the  8d,  3d,  and  4(h  boeki  de  Repute 
lica.  Cicero,  on  the  contnrj,  luppoaei  it  certain  and  unirenallj'  ae- 
ItDowIedged  in  the  following  ftuage.  *     *  Quia  enim  Testrilni,  jadicea. 


■  '  Wbicb  i>  the  Onljr  autlioritj  I  ihall  dte  for  then  reaaoninga;  not 
imitating  la  thia  the  example  of  Puffeodaif,  nor  even  that  of  .Grotiiu, 
who  think  a  Tene  from  Orid  or  Flautiu  or  Petioniua  a  necnaarj  war- 
rant for  every  moral  truth ;  or  llie  eiample  of  Mr  V 
conatant  recoune  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  autlion  fw  the  m 
EomoH  M. 
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Whether  such  a  condition  <^  human  nature  could 
erer  exist,  or,  if  it  did,  could  continue  so  1on|;  as  to ' 
merit  the  ^pellation  of  a  stat«,  may  justly  be  doubted.' 
Men  «re  necessarily  bom  in  a  family  society  at  least, 
and  are  trained  up  by  their  parents  to  SMne  rule  of 
conduct  and  behaviour.  But  this  must  be  admitted, 
that,  if  such  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was 
ever  red,  the  suspension  of  all  laws  of  justice,  from 
tiieir  absolute  inutility,  is  a  necessary  and  in&lliUe 
consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer,  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are  in  which  we 
survey  it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  ori- 
gin here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and 
Satisfactory. 

'  Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  Uiough  rational,  were  possessed  of  such 
inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon 
the  highest  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 

ipront,  iu  Tuturun  rerum  tulisae,  ut  quodim  tempore  bonun«i  noodum 
Mque  natunli,  neque  d*ili  jure  desciipto,  fuu  per  *gT»  ac  diapeni 
■igwentuT,  tutumque  baberenl^  qumntum  manu  ac  Tuibiu,  per  caedera 
K  nitnen,  eut  eripere,  aut  retiDere  potuinent  7  Qui  i^tuT  primi  vir- 
tute  et  coosilio  praescanti  eiititerunt,  ii  penpecM  genere  bumauae  doc{- 
liuUi  atque  ingenii,  diuipatoa  unum  in  locum  coDgregaruDt,  coaque  ez 
feiitate  iUa  ad  JDMitiain  alque  mamuetudinem  tnuuduienmt.  Tun  m, 
■d  communnn  utilitatem,  qiia»publia«  appellwmin,  tupi  conTenticulabo- 
miniun,  quae  pcntea  rivUatev  nominatae  Bunt,  turn  domiatia  conjundat 
qua*  urbei  dirimus,  inirenta  et  dinna  et  humano  jure,  moeoibus  lepie- 
nint.  Atque  iaier  banc  Titam  perpcditam  humanitate,  et  Qlam  imina- 
non,  nifaU  tarn  ioterert,  quam  JUS  atque  VI9L  Honun  uln>  uti  noli- 
mui,  altero  eat  uleodum.  Vim  volumiu  eitingui  ?  Jus  raleat  necene  at, 
id  nt,  judicia,  quibua  omne  jiu  coatiDetur.  Judicia  diqiliceut,  aut  nulla 
lunt?    Vii  dominetui  necesM  at.     Haec  videot  omncs. ' — Fbo  Sair, 
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their  resentment:  the  necessary  consequence,  I  think, 
is,  that  we  should  be  bound,  by  the  hiws  of  humanityj 
to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice 
with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right 
or  property  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  them  could  not  be  called  society,  which 
supposes  a  degree  of  equality;  but  absolute  command 
on  the  one  side,  and  servile  obedience  on  the  other. 
AVhatever  we  covet,  they  must  instandy  resign.  Our 
permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions:  Our  compassion  andkindness  the  only 
check  by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no 
inconvenience  ever  results  from  the  esercise  of  a  power 
so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the  restrunts  of  justice 
and  property,  being  totally  useless,  would  never  have 
place  in  so  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to 
animals;  and  bow  ftir  Uiese  maybe  said  to  possess  rea- 
son, I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  sut 
periority  of  civiUzed  Europeans  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  mode  us  throw  off  all 
restraints  of  justice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  sex  are 
reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of 
all  property,  in  opposition  to  their  lordly  masters. 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have  in  all  conn- 
tries  bodily  force  sufBcient  to  miuntain  this  severe  ty- 
ranny, yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  lair  companions,  that  women  are  com- 
monly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with 
the  other  sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
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each  individual  possessed  within  bimself  every  focnlty 
requisite  both  for  his  own  preservati<ni  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kind  :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
cut  off  between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so 
solitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice 
as  of  social  discourse  and  conversation.  Where  mu- 
tual regards  and  forbearance  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  they  would  never  direct  the  conduct  of  any 
reasonable  man.  The  headlong  course  of  the  passions 
would  be  checked  by  no  reflection  on  future  conse- 
quences. And  as  each  man  is  here  supposed  to  love  him- 
aelf  al(»ie,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself  and  his  own 
activi^  for  safety  and  baj^iness,  he  would,  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge  the  pre- 
ference above  every  other  beings  to  ncme  of  which  be 
is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  esta- 
blished in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;,  and 
particular  rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  aubsisU 
ence,  these  are  immediately  embraced,  though  without 
ctnnprehendii^  the  rest  of  mankind  within  their  pr^ 
scripticms.  Snppose  that  several  families  unite  together 
into  one  sodety,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all 
others,  the  rules  which  preserve  peace  and  order  en- 
large themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  society ; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  tlieir  force 
when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again',  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  muntain  a  kind  of  inter- 
course for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the 
boundaries  of  justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  lai^ness  of  men's  views,  and  the  force  of  th^ 
mutual  connexion.  I£story,  experience,  reason,  si^- 
cimtly  instruct  us  in  this  natural  pn^ress  of  human 


sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of  our  re-  > 
gards  tojustice,  in.proportton  as  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  die  extensive  utility  of  that  rirtue. 


If  we  examine  the  partiadar  laws  by  which  justice 
is  directed,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be 
presented  with  the  same  conclusions.  The  good  of 
mankind  is  the  only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Not  only  is  it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  in-' 
terest  of  society,  that  men's  possessions  should  be  se- 
parated ;  but  the  rules  which  we  follow,  in  making  the 
separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be  contrived  to  secre 
farther  the  interest  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  rea- 
son, but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates 
with  himself  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would 
best  promote  public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and 
security  among  mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought 
would  be,  to  assign  the  largest  possession  to  the  most 
extensive  virtue,  and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing 
good,  proportioned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect 
theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intellig«it  governs 
by  particular  volitions,  this  rule  would  cerl^ly  have 
place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest  purposes:  But 
were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so  great  is  the. 
uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  obscurity, 
and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that  nO  de- 
terminate {rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  tite  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  imme- 
diate consequences.     Fanatics  may  suppose,  that- do- 
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nfinion  hfouniei  on  grace^  and  that  scnntf  alone  inherit 
the  earth ;  but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts 
these  sublime  theorists  on  the  same  footing  with  com- 
mon robbers,  and  teaches  them,  by  the  severest  dis- 
cipline, that  a  rule,  which  in  speculation  may  seem  the 
most  advantageous  to  society,  may  yet  be  found  in 
practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 

That  there  were  religious  &naties  of  this  kind  in 
England  during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  history ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
principles  excited  such  horror  in  mankind,  as  soon 
obliged  the  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  renounce,  or  at 
least  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  levellers  who 
cUum^  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  were  a  kind 
of  political  fanatics,  which  arose  from  the  religious 
species,  and  more  openly  avowed  their  pretensions ;  as 
carrying  a  more  plausible  appearance,  of  being  prac- 
ticable in  themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  human  so- 
ciety. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  li- 
beral to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equally 
divided  among  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and 
industry,  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would 
ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidental- 
ly arise  from  the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his 
body.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  wherever  we  de- 
part from  this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satis- 
faction than  we  add  to  the  rich ;  and  that  the  slight 
gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  one  individual,  fre- 
quentiy  costs  more  than  bread  to  many  families,  and 
even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of 
equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  usefid,  is  not  altogether 
impracticable ;  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an  ifn^ 
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perfect  d^ree,  io  loiiie  republics;  particularly  lliat  of 

Sparta;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  mpst 
benefidal  consequences.  Not  to  mentirai,  that  the  Ao- 
RARiAH  laws,  so  frequeotl;  claimed  in  Rome,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded, 
all  of  them,  from  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this 
principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  spedous  these  ideas  of  jmy^  equality 
may  seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impraclicahle ;  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  extremely  ptmicioiu  to  human 
society.  Render  possesions  ever  so  equal,  men's  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  art,  care,  and  industry,  will  immedi- 
ately break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  these  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  society  to  the  most  extreme  indigence; 
and,  instead  of  preventing  want  and  bef^ary  iq  a  tew, 
render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community.  The 
most  rigorous  inquisition,  too,  is  requisite  to  watch 
every  inequality  on  its  first  appearance;  and  the  most 
severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and  redress  it.  But  be- 
sides that  so  muicb  authority  must  soon  degenerate  into 
tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  a  situation  as  is 
here  supposed?  Perfect  equality  of  possessions,  de- 
stroying all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the  au- 
thority of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  situation  t^mon;  must 
reject  appearances  which  may  be  false,  though  sped- 
ous; and  must  search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  mefid  and  beneficial:  Vulgar  sense  and 
slight  experience  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where 
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mei)  give  not  way  to  too  selfish  avidity,  or  too  extensive 
enthusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  prodac* 
ed  or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for 
ever  to  lie  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encourage^ 
ment  to  such  useful  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  Thai 
the  property  ought  also  to  descend  to  children  and  re- 
lations, for  the  same  use/id  purpose  ?  That  it  may  be 
alienated  by  consent,  in  order  to  beget  that  commerce 
and  intercourse  which  is  so  beneficial  to  human  society? 
And  that  all  contracts  and  promises  ought  carefully  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence, by  which  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  so^ 
much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yoa 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out 
with,  they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  as- 
sign, as  the  ultimate  reason  for  every  rule  which  they 
establish,  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind. 
A  concession  thus  extorted,  in  opposition  to  systems, 
has  more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  prose* 
Cution  of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give 
why  this  must  be  mine  and  that^otv^,  since  uninstruct- 
ed  nature,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ? 
The  objects  which  receive  these  appellations  are  of 
themselves  foreign  to  us;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and 
separated  from  us;  and  nothing  but  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule 
of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equal- 
ly beneficial.  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are 
laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and 


ambiguity  which  would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dis- 
sension. Thus,  possession  alone,  and  first  possession, 
is  supposed  to  convey  property,  where  nobody,else  has 
any  preceding  claim  and  pretension.  Many  of  the  rea- 
sonings of  lawyers  are  of  this  analof^cal  nature,  and 
depend  on  very  slight  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
violate  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  sacrifice  to  public  interest  a  distinction  which  had 
been  established  for  the  sake  of  that  interest?  TTie 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  par- 
ticular laws  are  subordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it : 
And  if,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  they  be  follow- 
ed and  regarded,  it  is  only  because  the  public  safety 
and  interest  commonli/  demand  so  equal  and  impartial 
an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  ulilriy  and  analogy  f^,  and  leave 
the  laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertiunty.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  prescription  or  long  possession 
should  convey  property;  but  what  number  of  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  alone  to  determine.  Civil 
laws  here  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  code,  and  as- 
sign different  terms  for  prescription,  according  to  the 
different  ulililies  proposed  by  the  legislature.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  promissoi^-notes,  by  the  laws  of  most 
countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds,  and  mortgages, 
and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  'all  questions  of 
property  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of 
natural  justice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience 
of  each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
9  coqstsnt  reference  to  the  constitution  of  government 
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t^e  manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce, 
the  situation  of  each  society.  A  late  author  of  genius, 
as  well  as  learning,  has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large, 
and  has  established  from  these  principles  a  system  of 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  soUdity^  ^ 


^  The  author  of  VEspHt  det  Loir,  Thia  illustrious  writer,  however, 
lets  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  supposes  all  right  to  be  founded  on 
cettain  rapports  or  relations,  which  is  a  system  that,  in  my  opinion,  never 
will  be  reconciled  with  true  philosophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as 
I  can  leam,  was  the  first  that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as 
it  excludes  all  sentiment,  dnd  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reason, 
it  has  not  wanted  foUowers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  Section  I,  jtp~ 
pendix  L  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  infe- 
rence against  this  theory  seems  diort  and  conclusive.  Property  is  al- 
lowed to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  civil  biws  are  allowed  to  have  no 
other  object  but  the  interest  of  society :  This  therefore  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  property  and  justice.  Not  to  mention,  that 
our  obligation  itself  to  obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  founded  in 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  society. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  follow  the  dispositions  of 
civil  law,  we  shall  find  that  these  eases,  instead  of  objections,  are  confir- 
mations of  the  theory  defivered  above.  Where  a  civU  law  is  so  perverse 
as  to  cross  all  the  interests  of  society,  it  loses  aU  its  authority,  and  men 
judge  l^  the  ideas  of  natural  justice^  which  are  conformable  to  tliote  in- 
terests. Sometimes  also  civil  laws^  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed  ;  and  where  that  b  wanting,  their  decrees  run 
contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice  |  but  one  who  takes  advantage  of 
such  r>»«f*"ps  b  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest  man.  Thus,  the 
interests  of  society  require  that  contracts  be  fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a 
more  material  article  either  of  natural  or  civil  justice :  But  the  omission 
of  a  trifling  circumstance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  inforo 
hwnanoy  but  not  m  foro  conscientiae,  as  divines  express  themselves  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of 
enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  intention 
extends  to  ihe  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  interests  of  society,  it 
never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a  dear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
property,  as  assigned  above. 
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What  it  a  man's  properhf  t  Any  thing  which  it 
is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  use.  Rui  ttiAai 
nde  have  toe.  In/  vohich  ve  can  distinguish  these  objects  f 
Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  pre- 
cedents, analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances^ 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  inflexible,  some  vari* 
able  and  arbitrary.  But  th.e  ultimate  point,  in  which 
they  all  professedly  terminate,  is  the  interest  and  ht^ 
piness  of  human  society.  AVhere  this  enters  not  into 
consideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical,  un- 
natural, and  even  superstitious,  than  all  or  most  of  tihe 
laws  of  justice  and  of  property. 

J  Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose 
;  the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  con- 
sider all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and 
discover  do  adequate  cause  for  that  affection  or  anti- 
pathy*  veneration  or  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an 
influence  over  a  considerable  part  of  mankind.  A  Sy- 
rian would  have  starved  rather  than  taste  pigeons ;  aa 
Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  bacon ;  But  if 
these  species  of  food  be  examined  by  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scmtinized  by  the  sciences  of 
chemistry',  medicine,  or  physics,  no  diflerence  is  ever 
found  between  them  tmd  uiy  other  species,  nor  can 
that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on,  which  may 
afford  a  just  foundation  for  the  religious  passion.  A 
fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  abomi- 
nable :  Eg^  in  this  house,  and  in  this  diocese,  at« 
permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to 
eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This  earth  or  building, 
yesterday,  was  profane ;  to-day,^  by  die  muttering  of 
certain  words,  it  has  becooie  holy  and  sacred.  Such 
reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  one 
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may  safely  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence^ 
because  they  must  always,  to  every  man^  occur  at  first 
sight;  and  where  they  prevaU  not  of  themselves,  they 
are  surely  obstructed  by  education,  prejudice,  and  pas- 
sion, not  by  ignorance  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
stracted reflection,  that  there  enters  a  like  superstition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice;  and  that,  if  a  man 
expose  its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same 
scrutiny  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not,  by  the  most 
accurate  inquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difierence 
made  by  moral  sentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourish  my- 
self firom  this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same 
species,  ten  paces  ofi^,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch* 
Had  I  worn  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited 
the  severest  punishment ;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing 
a  few  magical  syllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my 
use  and  service.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  «ne  to  dwell 
in  it;  but  being  built  on  this  side  the  river,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  different  municipal  law,  and  by  its  becoming 
mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  species 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  successively 
exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  in  the  one' case,  more  than  in  the  other, 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 

fiut  there  is  this  material  difierence  between  super* 
stition  BnA  justice  J  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  useless^ 
and  burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society* 
When  we  abstract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  too 
apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  property  seem  entirely 
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witbout  foundation,  as  much  as  the  grossest  and  most 
vulgar  superstition.  Were  the  interests  of  society  no> 
wise  concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible  why  another's 
articalating  cert&in  soimds,  implying  consent,  ^ould 
change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  fwsture,  should  dedicate 
a  heap  of  brick  and  timbef,  and  rendn  it,  thenceforth 
and  for  ever,  sacred. ' 


'  It  11  erident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  ne*er  tmufcrc  propertf, 
nor  causes  the  <4>lig«ll<in  of  a  promise  (for  tile  mame  Ttasoning  eitenda 
to  both);  but  the  will  murtbe  eipreued  by  words  or  agaa,  in  order  to 
impose  ■  ^e  ujMm  any  man.  Tbe  expression  being  ooce  brought  ia  as 
■ubserrienl  to  the  *ill>  soon  becoioes  the  principal  part  of  the  promiie ; 
nor  win  a  man  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  dif- 
fercnt  direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  tbe  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  though  tlie  exprcKOD  malcei,  on  most  ocrauons,  the  whole  of  tbe 
promise,  yet  it  does  oot  always  so  ;  and  one  who  should  make  use  of  any 
eiptession  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  iL 
Nay,  though  be  know  its  meaning.  Jet  if  be  uses  it  in  jest  only,  aod 
with  such  ugns  as  etidcntly  show  that  h«  has  no  seiioui  intenlions  of 
Innding  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance  ; 
but  it  ii  necessary  that  the  words  be  *  perfect  expression  of  tbe  will, 
'  without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as 
to  Imaginei  that  ont  whom,  by  our  quickness  of  understanding,  we  con- 
jecture, from  certain  signs,  to  hare  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must 
limit  this  conclusion  to  those  cases  where  the  signs  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture bom  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  lodety  ;  but  will  never 
be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkablci  that  the  moral  decisions  of  tbe  Jimilt,  and  other  re- 
laxed caiuiats,  were  commonly  farmed  in  prosecution  of  some  such  sub- 
liltiet  of  rcaaoning  as  are  here  ptnnted  out,  and  proceeded  as  much  from 
the  habit  of  scholastic  reinement  aa  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if 
we  may  follow  tbe  authority  of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  ar- 
ticle I^nroLA.  And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  bigh 
•gainst  thcM  casuists,  but  because  every  one  pcrcciTed,  that  human  to- 
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'  These  r^ecUons  are  far  from  weakening  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most 
sacred  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such 
sentiments  must  acquire  new  force  from  the  present 
reasoning.  For  what  stronger  foundation  can  be  de- 
sired or  conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that 
human  society,  or  even  human  nature,  could  not  sub- 
sist without  the  establishment  of  it,  and  will  still  ar- 
rive at  greater  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection,  the 
more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is  paid  to  that 
duty? 


eiet;  coutd  not  lubaBt  were  nich  practices  authoriied,  and  tbu  ntOTali 
must  alvkya  be  handleil  vith  ■  liew  to  public  interest,  more  than  phi- 
losophical regularity  ?  ir  the  secret  directiaD  of  the  intentiuii,  said  everj 
mau  ofieiue,  could  inTalidale  s  contract,  nhere  is  our  security?  And 
yet  a  metaphysical  schoolman  might  think,  that,  where  an  intention  was 
suppoied  to  be  requirite,  ifthat  iatenlion  really  had  noplace,  do  coDse. 
quence  ought  to  Tallow,  and  no  obligatioo  be  imposed.  Hie  casuistical 
subtilties  may  not  be  greater  tiian  the  subtiltiea  of  lawyers,  binted  at 
above  ;  but  ai  the  fonaer  aie  ptraicimu,  and  the  tatter  mtucnt  and  even 
iietei$ary,  this  is  the  reason  of  the  Tery  diStrent  receptioD  they  meet 
with  from  the  world. 

[It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Borne,  that  the  priest,  by  a  secret 
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is  deriied  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution  of  the  obiious  truth,  i 
empty  words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can 
nerer  be  attended  with  any  eBbct.  If  the  same  conclusion  be  not  ad- 
mitted in  reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affair  is  allow- 
ed to  be  of  so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  thou- 
sands, it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of  the  danger  and  inconve. 
nience  of  the  doctiine  in  the  former  case :  And  we  may  dience  observe, 
that  however  poBtive,  arrogant,  and  di^matical  aoy  lupentitioD  may  ap- 
pear,  it  never  can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its 
objects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  inci- 
dents of  life,  which  ws  learn  from  daily  observation  and  experimental 
reasoning.}— TAii  lail  paisage  wifAtn  bmeteli,  nvf  in  Edition  if. 
\OU  IT.  8 
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"  The  dilemma  seenBobnons:  As  justice  erident-- 
ly  tends  to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil 
societyi  the  sentinient  of  justice  is  dther  derived  from 
our  reflecting  on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hnnger,  thirsty 
and  other  appeUtes^  resentment,  love  of  life,  attacbr 
ment  to  offspring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from  a 
simple  ori^nal  instinct  in  the  human  breast*  whidi  na* 
tare  has  implanted  for  like  salutary  purposes.  Jf  the 
latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  prc^rty,  which  ta 
the  object  of  justice,  is  also  dbtinguisbed  by  a  simple, 
original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  argu- 
ment  or  reflection.  But  who  b  there  that  ever  heard 
of  such  en  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject  in  which  new 
discoveries  can  be  made?  We  may  as  well  expect  to 
discover  in  the  body  new  senses  which  had  before 
escaped  the  observation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  propou- 
tion  to  say,  that  nature,  by  on  instinctive  sentiment, 
distinguishes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that 
there  are  required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  diffe- 
rent instincts,  end  these  employed  about  objects  of  the 
greatest  intricacy  and  nicest  discernment.  For  when 
a  definition  of  property  is  required,  that  relation  is 
found  to  resolve  itself  into  any  possession  acquired  by 
occupation,  by  industry,  by  prescription,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  contract,  8[c  Can  we  think  that  nature,  by 
an  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in  all  these  methods  of 
acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contract  stand 
for  ideas  infinitely  complicated;  and  to  define  them 
exactly,  a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand 

1  e  From  hence  to  tbc  coacludiiig  puagr^ib  of  ttw  EtMj  doct  not 
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Tolumes  of  commaitators,  have  not  been  finmd  su^- 
fient.  Does  nature,  whose  instincts  in  men  are  all 
simple,  embrace  such  complicated  and  artifid^  objects^ 
and  ereate  a  rational  creature,  without  trusting  any 
thing  to  the  operation  of  his  reason? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
be  satis&ctory.  PosiUve  laws  can  certfunly  transfer  pro- 
per^'. It  is  by  another  original  insUnct  that  we  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  kings  and  senates*  and  mark  all 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurisi^ction  ?  Jadges,  too,  even 
though  their  sentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must 
be  allowed,  ibr  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have 
dedsive  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  propeiv 
ty.  Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  prtetors,  and 
chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who  sees  not,  that  all  these 
institutions  arise  merely  &om  the  necessities  of  human 
society? 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, build  their  nests  alike :  In  this  we  see  the  force  of 
instinct  Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame 
their  houses  differently :  Here  we  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  custom.  A  like  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  comparing  the  instinct  of  generation 
and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  soever  the  varie^  of  mmiicipal  lawE^  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  re- 
gularly concur,  because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend 
are  everywhere  exactly  similar.  In  like  manner,  all 
*  houses  have  a  roof  add  walls,  windows  and  cbimneyi^ 
though  diversified  in  their  Bb(^>e,  figure  and  materials. 
The  purposes  of  the  latter,  directed  to  the  conveniences 
of  human  life,  discover  not  more  plainly  their  origin 
from  reason  and  reflection,  tiian  do  those  of  the  former, 
i^hich  point  ^  to  a  like  end- 
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,  I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  ntl^ 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connexions 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  abstrac- 
tions of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possi- 
Ipility  of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of 
original  instincts. 

.  What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  ate  so  accustomeil  to  blame 
injustice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  views  the  most  similar  tu  us  are 
apt,  for  that  very  reason,  to  escape  us;. and  what  we 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  likewise  to  condnue  mechanically,  without 
recalling,  on  every  occasion,  the  reflections  which  first 
determined  us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  necessity; 
which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,  and  every  where 
points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the  habit  takes 
place  in  all  societies;  and  it  is  not  without  some  scru- 
tiny that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  What  musl  becomb 
of  the  world,  if  suck  practices  prevail?  How  could  so- 
ciety si^sist  under  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distinc- 
tion or  separation  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can 
any  one  conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in 
isociety  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  ,of  that  principle  here  insisted 
on,  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral 
approbation  may  result  from  reflections  on  public  in- 
terest and  utility.     The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  sup^' 
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port  of  society  is  the  sole  foundation  of  that  virtue ; 
and  since  no  mare  excellence  in  more  highly  esteemed, 
we  may  conclude,  that  this  circumstance  of  usefulness 
has,  in  general,  the  strongest  energy,  and  most  entire 
command  over  our  sentiments.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed 
to  humanity,  benevolence,  friendship,  public  spirit,  and 
other  social  virtues  of  that. stamp;  as  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  moral  ^probation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice, 
veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable  and  usefid 
qualities  and  principles.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reason, 
where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force 
aiid  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  like  e- 
nei^  in  all  umilar  instances.  This  indeed  is  New<:  - 
ton's  chief  rule  of  philosophizing.* 

*  Frincipia,  lib.  iii. 
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IJap  every  man  sufficieiit  sagadhfio  percefvi,  at  all 
times,  the  strong  interest  which  binds  liini  to  ih'e  ob- 
servance of  justice  and  equitj-.'and  sfr^rt  o/'mfnti  suf- 
ficient to  persevere  in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  distant  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of 
present  pleasure  and  advantage,  there  had  never)  in 
that  case^  been  any  such  thing  as  government  or  politi- 
cal society ;  but  each  man,  following  his  natural  liber- 
ty, bad  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  ch 
thers.  What  need  of  positive  law,  where  natural  jus- 
tice is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint  7  Why  create 
magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  disorder  or 
iniquity?  Why  abridge 'our  native  freedom,  when^  in 
every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  iniio- 
cent  and  beneficial?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government 
were  totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that 
the  SOLE  foundaUon  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  society*  by  preserving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  nmnber  of  political  societies  are  erected, 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourse  together*  a  new  set  of 
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rales  are  immediately  discovered  to  be  usefiit  in  that 
particular  situation,  and  accordingly  take  place  under 
the  title  of  laws  of  nations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
sacredness  jof  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  abstaining 
from  poisoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that 
kind,  which  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advantage  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

The  rales  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  indivir 
duals,  are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  so- 
cieties. All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  princes,  and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy. 
Alliances  and  treaties  are  every  day  made  between  ior 
dependent  states,  which  would  only  be  so  much  waste 
of  parchmoityif  they  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to 
have  some  influence  and  authority.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
ference between  kingdoms  and  individuals.  Human 
•Bature  cannot,  by  any  means,  subsist  without  the  asso- 
ciation of  individuals;  and  that  association  never  coul^ 

r 

have  place,  weremo  regard  paid  to  the  Jaws  of  equity 
and  justice.  Disorder,  -confiision,  the  war  of  ^U  a- 
gainst  all,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  li- 
centious conduct.  But  nations  can  sdbsist  without  is^ 
•tercoorse.  They  may  even  subsist,  in  some  de^ee, 
under  a  general  war.  The  observance  of  justice, 
though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strong 
a  necessity  as  among  individuals;  and  the  moral  obit'' 
gation  holds  proportion  with  th^Ms^fiJness.  All  politi- 
cians will  allow,  and  most .  philosophers,  that  reasons 
of  STATE  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alli- 
ance, where  the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  prcju- 
'  dicial,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  eitiier  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.    But  nothing  leu^  than  the  post  e:^^- 


1  ?  / 


tretne  necessity,  it  is  confessed,  can  justify  individads 
in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  invasion  of  the  properties 
of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealtli,  such  as  the  A- 
chson  republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Unit- 
ed Provinces  in  modern  times;  as  the  league  has  here 
a  peculiar  utility)  the  conditions  of  the  union  have  a 
peculiar  sacredness  and  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
them  would  be  regarded  as  no  less,  or  even  as  more 
criminal,  than  any  private  injury  or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the 

combinaUon  of  parents  for  the  subsbtence  of  their 

young;   and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue   of 

^   Chastity  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.     Without 

'     such  an  utility,  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  such  a 

virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of. ' 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious 

in  tvomen  than  in  men.     Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are 

much  stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other.     > 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and 

yet  women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to 


'  71ie  onlj  ulution  which  Plmto  gires  to  all  the  objectioDi  that  might 
be  niied  >gUDM  the  community  of  tromea,  eslabliahcd  in  hit  imagiouy 
ccmunonweallh,  i>,  K«AAimt  yiw  3*  rtirrt  mi  Afytr«f  km  AiAi£itiu, 
■T(  Ti  ff  n^OjfUt  itmXn.  T«  Jl  fiXmS^tt  Mirxft.  ScUt  mim  utud 
el  dicituT  et  dicelur,  Id  jnod  ulUe  itl  AvnrMuni  eue,  ^nod  auttmiKntiU  $it 
lurpeetie.  DeIl«p.lit>.v.p.457.eiedit.Seiniu,  And  thii  muiin  will  admit 
of  no  doubt,  where  public  utilicjr  i>  coacerned,  which  is  FUto'i  meuiing. 
And,  indeed,  to  wb*t  other  purpoee  do  ail  the  idcM  of  cbattirf  and  modesty 
serve?  Niti  «IU'  "t  ^<n>d/aeinnu,fruitra  ttt  gloria,  U]n  Fh>dniL-L. 
IClt^«  T«r  fiXi^ifHi  fvht,  uf*  Plutarch  de  vitiaui  pudon.  Nihil  eorum 
nun  damnou  lunt,  puldutun  eat.  The  ume  wai  the  opimon  of  the 
Stoics,  fiw"  'i"  "  £r*ut«  Kvtt"  utm  ^fliXiun  it  >vs  frtfitt 
mfi>M»t,  M^lu  1*1'  Air*m{  nt  n^TV  mu  ntr  rxtvtiuMf  Tfitfii. 
Skt.  Emt.  lib.  iii  cap-  so.  i 
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be  exempted  from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended 
beyond  the  principle  whence  they  first  arise  s  and  this, 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar 
story  at  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  hump- backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Rue  de 
QuiMCEMFOix,  where  the  stockjobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order  to  sign  their  con- 
tracts upon  it  Would  the  fortune  which  he  raised  by 
this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow,  though  it 
be  cQpfessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very  much  from 
ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  asso- 
ciations of  ideas;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first  from 
the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  particular 
exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women, 
continually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
them  the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance 
that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  that  whole  duty, 
so  requisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  license  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
among  tlie  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love 
between  them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Incest, 
therefore,  being  ^pernicious  in  a  superior  degree,  has 
also  a  superior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed 

to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  tlie 
mother?  Plainly  this:  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  ' 
were  so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to 
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^Approach  die  wdmens*  ^wrtmet^  ^en  ia  the  same  fa- 
mily, nnless  wbere  he  visited  bis  own  mother.  His 
«te[>4iiother  and  her  children  were  as  much  shot  up 
irom  him  as  the  women  of  any  other  family,  end  theare 
Was  as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correspondence  b^^ 
tween  them.  Uncles  wid  nieces,  for  a  like  reaeooi 
might  marry  at  Athens;  but  ndtber  these,  nor  halt 
'brothers  and  sisters,  could  contract  that  alliance  at 
-Some,  where  the  intercourse  was  more  open  between 
'the  sexea.  Public  utility  is  the  cauee  of  all  these  varia* 
tions. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that 
escaped  him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any 
'such  use  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The 
free  and  social  intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely 
'cheeked  where  no  such  rules  of  Sdelity  are  establbhed. 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  no 
'ill  consequences  to  result,  the  giving  of  one's  antboF  if 
regarded  as  a  piece  ef  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immorality. 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  rer 
'ceiving  all  the  usual  variatioos,  fr^uendy  come  about 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and 
quarrels  among  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most 
innocent  and  inoffensive. 

'  To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  look^ 
and  actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society^ 
What  habits,  of  consequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  cal- 
cidated  for  the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too 
mtidi  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every 
thing  which  promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  fiusir 
liarity,  ia  useM  oad-laudable. 
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.  CbhsUincy  in  friendships,  attachmenis,  and  familiai^ 
/des,  is 'commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  ti'u^ 
and  good  co'rrespbtideilce  in  society.  But  in  places  of 
general,  though  casual  concourse,  Vhdre  the  pursuit  of 
liealth  and  pleiEisiire  brings  people  promiscuously  toge- 
ther, public  cohveniency  has  dispensed  with  this  maxitn^ 
knd' custom  there  promotes  an  unreserved  conversation 
fiir  the*time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  dropping  af- 
terwiards  e^rery'difFereht  acqualiitanCe,  without  breach 
of  civility  or  good  mariners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles 
the  niost  immoral,  and  the  m6st  destructive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  society,  there  are  requited  certain 
rules,  which  a  specfes  of  false'honour,  as  well  as  private 
interest,  engages  the  members  to  observe.  Robbei^ 
tod  pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  main- 
tain their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  establish 
'a  new  distributive  justice  among  themselves,  and  recal 
those  laws  of  equity  which  they  haVe  violated  with  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

7  hate  a  drinking  companion,  says  the  Gre^k  pro- 
verb, i^Ho  riiever  forgets.    The  follies  of  the  last  debauch 
shoufd  be '  burfed  in  eternal  oblivion,  in'  otder  to  gTve 
Tdl  scope  to  i;he'f611ies  of  the  next 

Among  natioifs  where  an  immoral  galltotry,  if  covered 

with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  dcjgree  authorized 

tJy  cusl^Yfl,  !»6fe  Immfedlfttely  ariseTi-set  of  rules,  cat 

"^cttlated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  aftachm^it.    The 

/femo'us  co^n  or  parliament  of  love  in  PrOve!»ce  for- 

'  merly  decided  k\l  difBcult  cases  of  this  liatilire. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  th^ 

-^cottduct  of  the  game;  and  these  laws  are  different  m 

'^cfa  giurhe.    The  foiindaltoB,  I  Own, '  of  steh  ^dcfetieit 

is  frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are  in'a  gre&t  ineasurei  liidi^ 
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not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitraiy.  ■  So  far  is  there 
a  material  diflerence  between  them  and  the  rules  of 
justice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of 
men  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsbtence  of  the 
species;  and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates 
morals,  is  inriolably  established  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparison, 
therefore  in  these  respects,  b  very  imperfect.  We  may 
only  learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  rules,  wherevei- 
men  have  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen  and  postiUons,  have 
principles  by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are 
chiefiy  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a 
kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings 
of  lawyers.  * 

To  carry  tlie  matter  farther,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  statutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  justice 
and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and 
even  that  sportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrest* 
lers,  boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  regulated^by 
fixed  principles.  ComipDon  interest  and  utility  beget 
infallibly  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  par^ 
ties  concerned. 


■  That  the  lifter  midune  yieldi  to  the  bMTicT>  mnd  in  '"'*'"—  of 
the  Mmc kind,  thu  the  enptf  yiel^*  lo  tfaa  loMkd;  Ihii nile  U founded 
on  ooDTenience.  TbM  tbote  who  are  going  to  the  ctpitsl  lake  place  at 
those  wlio  are  coining  from  it;  tliii  aeenu  to  be  Tounded  on  KKne  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  great  aly,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the 
paat  Fram  like  reaioai,  among  foot-walken,  the  rif^  hand  entitle*  a 
man  to  (be  wall,  and  pnrenti  jnslluig,  irtncli  pcMcable  people  find  nrf 
diugrecable  and  inconteoienU 
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PART  L 


-  It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  uti- 
lity the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues, 
that  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every 
where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  ob-^ 
serve,  that  the  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed 
to ;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man,  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public, 
and  enumerate  the  services  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  to  society.  What  praise,  even  of  an  in- 
animate form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  purpose !  And  how 
satisfactory  an  apology  for  any  disproportion  or  seem- 
ing deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  par- 
ticular construction  for  the  use  intended  !  A  ship  ap> 
pears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately 
skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  swel* 


ling  beyond  its  poop,  thao  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whose  doors  and  win- 
dows were  exact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
very  proportion,  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human 
creature,  for  whose  service  the  fabric  was  intended. 
What  wonder  then  that  a  man,  whose  habits  end  con- 
duct are  hurtful  to  society,  and  dangerous  and  pemi- 
cious  to  every  one  who  has  intercourse  with  him, 
should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object  of  disapprobation, 
and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the  strongest  sen- 
timent of  disgust  and  hatred?  * 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  el^ 
fects  of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers 
from  admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and 


>  Weonglit  not  to  imiginf,  becauM  an  inmimwc  otject  ni*y  be  lucfiil 
•(well  u  a  num,  tiiu  ihercfbie  it  oogkt  aliQi  ■cwadlng  to  tbu  ijitem, 
la  merit  tba  (ppellatiaa  of  rirtiuut.  The  iratiineDti  eidteil  bj  utilitf 
tn,  in  the  two  emu,  tbtj  diGTerent ;  aod  the  one  ii  mixed  with  aOecliaii, 
a^teon,  approbeliaii,  ftc  and  not  tba  otfaer.  In  like  maimer,  an  inanl- 
niai*  ctject  inaj  ha*a  gootf  coknir  and  prapMtiolu  u  irell  «a  a  bnmaii 
Bgiue.  But  can  we  enr  be  in  lore  vitb  the  fonner  i  Jbait  tre  a  ntt- 
meiou»  let  of  paMJoni  and  «entimeDt»,  rf  which  dunking,  iMional  beingt 
are,  bf  the  mi^nal  conatitutioD  of  nature^  the  onl; proper  object*:  And 
Oough  tha  veiy  sapie  qualities  ba  traufiond  to  an  iniennb^  ■""■!-■-*- 
being,  thef  will  not  eieite  tbc  mum  lentiDpent  The  beneficial  quali^ea 
of  hertw  and  niinerali  are,  Indeed,  tomeliiae*  called  their  inrtiiei ;  but 
Ibia  ii  an  cAfecl  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ou^t  not  b>  be  re- 
garded in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  apedee  of  approbation  aU 
lending  even  inanimate  object!,  when  benefiiJal,  yet  Ihii  sentiment  is  so 
weak,  and  so  ^i&ennt  fhnn  that  which  ii  directed  (o  benefioept  rnagi*- 
Mles  or  salesmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  oune  clan 
or  appdlation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  wme  qualities  are 
fr^serred,  will  destroy  ■  sentiment.  Thus,  the  nme  beao^,  tnuuforad 
to  a  different  sex,  ndtcs  no  kimcous  p—tpn,  wber«  nature  is  not  es- 
tnmely  perverted. 
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baa  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  prmciple^ 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  '  Bui 
it  is  no  just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  confirmed 
by  experience^  that  we  cannot  give  a  satbfactory  account 
of  its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  into  other  more 
general  principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  Uttle 
thought  on  the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it 
from  principles^  the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human 
nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues^ 
it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient 
and  modem,' that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  edu* 
cation,  and  were  at  first  invented,  and  aiterwards  en« 
couraged,  by  the  art  of  poUticians,  in  order  to  render 
men  tractable,  and  subdue  their  natural  ferocity  and 
selfishness,  which  incapacitated  them  for  society.  ^This 
principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and  education,  must  so  far 
be  owned  to  have  a  powerfiil  influence^  that  it  may  fre- 
quently increase  or  diminish,  beyond  their  natural 
standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation  or  dislike ;  and 
may  even,  in  particular  instances,  create,  without  any 
natural  principle,  a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
evident -in  all  superstitious  practices  and  observances: 
But  that  all  moral  affection  or  dislike  arises  from  this 
origin,  vnll  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious 
inquirer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction,  founded 
on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  ho^ 
naurable  and  shamffidy  lovely  and  odious,  noble  and  det^ 
picaUe,  had  never  any  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could 
politicians,  had  they  invented  thd^e  terms,  ever  have 
been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them 
convey  an  idea  to  the  audience.     So  that  nothing  can 


be  more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ; 
and  it  were  well  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of 
that  sect,  as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible  sci- 
ences  of  politics  and  morals. 

.  The  social  virtues  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which  at  firsts 
antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  the  esteem  of  uninstnicted  mankind,  and  en- 
gages their  affections.  And  as  the  public  udlity  of  these 
virtues  is  the  chief  circumstance  whence  they  derive 
their  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a 
tendency  to  promote,  must  be  some  way  agreeable  to 
us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural  affection.  It  must 
please,  either  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  or 
from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 
>  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a 
'strong  connexion  with  society,  and  perceives  the  imr 
possibility  of  his  solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on 
that  account,  favourable  to  all  those  habits  or  principles 
which  promote  order  in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the 
quiet  possession  of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  As  much 
as  we  value  our  own  happiness  and  welfare,  as  much 
must  we  applaud  the  practice  of  justice  and  humanity* 
by  which  alone  the  social  confederacy  can  be  maintained, 
and  every  man  refq>  the  fruits  of  mutual  protection  and 


ITiis  deduction  of  morals  from  self-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arisen  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  as- 
saults of  the  sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius, 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  ori- 
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gin  to  all  our  sentiments  of  virtue.  >  But  though  the 
solid  practical  sense  of  that  author,  and  his  aversion  to 
all  vain  subtilties,  render  his  authority  on  the  present 
subject  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  this  an  aiFair  to 
be  decided  by  authority;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and 
experietice  seems  plainly  to  oppose  the  selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions, 
performed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries, 
where  the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  dis^ 
cover  any  appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  con* 
nexion  of  our  present  happiness  and  security  with 
events  so  widely  separated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adversary, commands  our  approbation;  while,  in  its  con- 
sequences,  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our 
particular  interest. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mix- 
ture of  these  distinct  sentimei^ts,  which  have  a  very  di& 
ferent  feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise, 
perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  hu* 
mane  action,  contributes  to  our  particular  interest: 
But  the  topics  of  praise,  which  we  insist  on,  are  very 
wide  of  this  circumstance.     And  we  may  attempt  to. 


'  Undutifulness  to  parents  is  disapproyed  of  by  mankind,  ^^^iffUfevt 
T*  ^AA«v,  tuu  9vXX»yi^fMf»vf  Tt  r»  wti^u^Xnrt$9  txoffrati  avratf 
ovY^vpiffUm  Ingratitude»  for  a  like  reason  (though  he  seems  there  to 
mil  a  more  generous  regard)  ^vvMyxveucrutrttf  fMf  nt  mXtt^^  «9«^g^s9. 

Kurrm  r«v  iMi^i|x«rr««  ivvu^Wf  xm  ^ut^ui^»  Poltb^  Lib.  vi.  cap.  ir. 
Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sympathy  and  humanity  were 
more  enlivened,  by  our  considering  the  simiiari^of  our  case  with  that  of 
the  person  suffering;  which  is  a  just  sentiment. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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bring  orer  others  to  onr  sentiments,  witliout  endeavour- 
ing to  CNmvince  them  that  they  reap  any  adrantage  from 
the  actions  which  we  recommend  to  their  approbation 
ftnd  appbuse^ 

Frame  the  model  ofn  praiseworthy  character,  con- 
sisting t^all  the  most  amiable  moral  Tirtuesi  Give  in- 
stances in  which  these  display  themselves  afler  an  emi- 
nent and  extraordinaTy  manner  t  You  readily  engage 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who 
never  so  much  as  inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the 
person  lived  who  possessed  these  noble  qualities;  a 
circumstance,  however,  of  all  others  the  most  material 
to  self-love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  hap- 
piness. 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  con- 
test of  parties,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  bis 
eloquence,  the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom 
be  secretly  followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  support 
during  his  exile,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  coiv 
•ohitioti  in  his  misfortnnes.  jtlat  I  cries  the  banbhed 
statesman^  mth  what  regret  mvttJUave  tm/JHeadt  in 
this  eityi  where  even  enemies  an  so  generous !  Virtue^ 
though  in  tin  enemy,  here  pleased  him :  And  wb  also 
^ve  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation ;  nor  do 
we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we  hear  that  the  ac- 
tion passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
And  that  Uie  persons  names  were  Eschines  and  De« 
tnosthenes. 

What  is  that  to  mef  There  are  few  occasions  when 
.  this  question  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  univer- 
sal, in&llible  influence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ri- 
dicule every  composition,  and  almost  every  conversa- 
tion, which  contWD  any  prws«  or  censure  of  men  and 
manners. 
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It  is  but  &  weak  subtetfiigdy  when  pressed  by  thesd 
facts  and  argunients^  to  say  that  we  transport  ourselves^ 
by  the  force  of  iraaginatioD^  into  distant  age9«and  eoun^ 
trieS)  atid  consider  the  advantage  which  w«  shodkl  haYO 
leiqped  from  these  diaraoters  had  we  been  cohtetiipo* 
hiries,.  and  had  any  commerce  with  the  pei^sons.  It  is 
not  conceivable  how  a  real  sentiment  or  passdon  cati 
ever  arise  from  a  known  imaginaiy  interest^  especially 
when  our  real  interest  is  still  kept  in  view^  and  is  oftett 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  imagi- 
nary, and  even  sometimes  opposite  to  it. 

A  man  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trembling  f  and  the  sentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  and  belief  of  reo/  Safety.  But  the  imagination 
is  here  assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  striking  object^ 
and  yet  prevails  no(^  except  it  be  also  aided  by  novelty^ 
and  the  unusual  appearance  of  fhfe  object.  Custom 
soon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipices^  and  wears 
off  these  false  and  delusive  terrors.  The  reverse  is  ob»* 
servable  in  the  estimates  which  we  form  of  characters 
and  manners ;  cLnd  the  more  we  habituate  ourselves  to 
an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals,  the  more  delicate  feel<« 
iHg  do  we  acqtiire  of  llie  most  minute  distinctions  be^ 
tween  vide  and  virtue^  Such  frequent  occasioci^  in^^ 
deed,  have  we,  in  common  life^  to  pronounce  all  kinds 
of  moral  determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us;  nor  Could  VLVky  false  views 
or  prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  ex* 
perience  so  common  and  fiEimiliar.  Experience  being 
chiefly  what  forms  the  association|»  of  ideasj  it  is  impos* 
nble  that  any  association  could  establish  and  supp(»t 
iiself  in  direct  opposition  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approba* 

t2 
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tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  conArmed  by  daily  ob- 
servation. But  meftd?  For  what?  For  somebody^ 
interest  surely.  Whose  interest  then?  Kot  our  own 
only,  for  our  approbation  frequently  extends  brther. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
served  by  the  character  or  action  approved  of;  and 
these,  we  may  conclude,  however  remote,  are  not  to- 
tally indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up  this  principle, 
we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral  distinctions. 


Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  such  cx" 
'  .tensive  energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
-general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  commu- 
-nity,  that  those  ^lilosophers  were  excusable  who  fan- 
■cied  that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  re- 
solved into  a  concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  pre- 
servation. Tliey  saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  ap- 
probation or  blame,  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  towards 
characters  and  actions ;  they  denominated  the  objects 
of  these  sentiments  virtues  or  vices .-  they  observed, 
Aat  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  latter  the  misery  of  mankind ;  they  asked, 
whether  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  any  gene- 
ral concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested  resentment 
of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others ;  they  found  it  sim- 
pler to  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modifications 
of  self-love ;  and  they  discovered  a  pretence  at  least 
fpr  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  inte- 
rest which  is  so  observable  between  the  public  and 
each  individual. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  ihte- 
Ksts,  it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers^, 
after  Lord  Bacon, .  have  affected  to  call  the  experimerV' 
turn  crucisy  or  Uiat  experiment  which  points  out  the 
right  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have  found, 
instances  in  which  private  interest  was  separate  front 
public;-  in  which  it  was  even  contrary,  and  yet  we  ob- 
served the  moral  sentiment  to  continue,  notwithstandi- 
ing  this  disjuncUon  of  interests.  And  wherever  these 
distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  we  always  found 
a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more  warm, 
aifection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what  we 
properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by 
diese  instances^  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  oC 
self-love.  We  must  adopt  a  more  public  aJfection,  and 
allow  that  the  interests  of  society  are  not,  evenon  their 
own  account,  entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is 
only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  that  any  thing  pleases  as  means  to  an 
end,  where  the  end  itself  nowise  affects  us.  If  useful- 
ness, therefore,  be  a  source  of  moral  sentiment,  and  if 
this  usefulness  be  not  always  considered  with  a  refb- 
rence  to  self,  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  contri^ 
butes  to  the  happiness  of  sodety  recommends  itself 
directly  to  our  approbation  and  good  will.  Here  is  ^ 
principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  origiB 
of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and 
remote  systems,  when  there  occurs  one  so  obvious  and 
niriurai  ?  ^ 

^  It  is  needless  to  push  our  researrhes  lo  Tar  as  to  uk,  why  ire  have 
humanity  or  ■  fellmr-feeling  with  others  ?  It  ia  suffldent  that  Ihii  is 
experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.  Wc  miut  stop  sonic- 
nhtre  in  our  eiamiiution  of  cauEM :  and  there  are,  -in  every  scieDcb 
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-  Have  we  any  cUfficuUy  to  oomprehend  tbe  forc4  of 
ttiunanity  and  benevolence  ?  Or  ta  conoeiv«,  ih^t  tbp 
veey  aspect  of  happiness,  Joy,  prosperity,  gives  plea- 
sure ;  that  of  pain,  gufifaring,  sorrow,  Conununicates  ud- 
eauness  ?  The  human  coontMlanoe,  says  Horace, ' 
borrows  smiles  or  tears  from  the  human  eountenance. 
Reduce  a  person  to  solitude,  and  he  loses  all  enjoy- 
ment, except  either  of  the  sensual  or  speouUtlvo  kind; 
and  that  because  the  morements  of  bis  heart  are  not 
forwarded  by  correspoodent  movements  in  his  felloWf 
ovatures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  though 
arbitrary,  aSect  us  with  melancholy;  but  the  natural 
qrmptoms,  tears,  and  ones,  and  groans,  never  fad  to 
mfiue  compassion  and  uneastaess.  And  if  the  e&cu 
of  misery  tmich  us  in  so  Uvdy  a  mannes,  can  we  be 
anpposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards 
its  oansea,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  obaractw 
and  behaviour  are  preseated  to  us  ? 

We  enters  I  shall  suppoae,  into  a  conveniait,  warn), 
well-coQtrived  apartment:  W«  necessarily  receive  a 
pleasure  from  its  very  survey,  because  it  pressnts  us 
with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  land- 
lord appears.    This  circuroetanca  surely  must  embel- 


■ome  gmenl  prlncipla,  bojond  which  wa  cannot  hopa  to  find  uij  prin- 
ciple nor*  genenl.  No  laan  ii  nbaolutelr  indiSercnt  to  the  happinm 
and  naaaj  ot  othen.  Tbe  first  baa  a  natural  tendency  to  give  pleaauiv, 
the  wcond  pain.  Thii  erety  one  ma;  find  in  bimseir.  It  i*  not  proba- 
ble that  thoe  principle)  can  be  reaolyed  Into  principle!  mora  ample  and 
luuTenali  whatever  attempt*  tony  have  been  made  lo  thai  purpote.  But 
if  it  were  poauble,  it  belongi  not  to  the  present  Bulyect ;  and  we  rnxj 
bere  a^fetf  cotuiiler  theae  principles  aa  ori^iuJi-^iappy  if  we  c*n  render 
all  tb*  («fi««quences  auffldantly  plain  apd  perspicuous ! 

■  Uii  lidcntibus  sirident,  ita  Qcnubus  ailflcnl 
Ilumani  vutiui-  Boa- 
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lish  the  whole;  nor  can  we  easily  forbear  reflectingi 
with  pleasure)  on  the  satisfiu:tion  which  results  to  every 
one  from  his  intercourse  and  good  offices. 
'  llis  whole  fiunily,  by  the  freedom^  ea&e,  confidence, 
imd  calm  enjoyment  diffused  over  their  countenances^ 
sufficiently  express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing 
sympathy  in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never 
consider  the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeiable 
eiqotiong. 

He  tells  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inherit* 
ance,  and  had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  so-* 
dal  pleasures.  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in 
me  against  such  violence  and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  diat  a  private  wrong 
should  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  pro*- 
vinoes,  depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  scaf^ 
ibid  stream  with  human  blood*  I  am  struck  with  horror 
at  the  prospect  of  so  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by 
the  strong^t  antipathy  against  its  author. 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  we  go,  what- 
ever we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  filing  still 
presents  us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  misery, 
and  excites  in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  movement  of 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in 
our  careless  amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its 
active  energy, 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude  participating  of 
one  common  amusement ;  and  experiences,  from  theit 
very  aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  be- 
ing afiected  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with 
his  fellow-creatures.     " 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap« 


pearance  of  a  fall  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of , 
enthusiasm  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary 
or  calm  moment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators  ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  end  are  inflamed . 
with  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  seve-- 
ral  personages  of  the  drama. 

,  Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts, 
the  happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sen- 
sible anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufferings: 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an . 
enemy,  our  breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resent*  ■ 
ment  against  the  author  of  these  comities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
represent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  distant 
friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  interest 
ill  the  catastrophe,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by 
the  poet,  as  communicating  a  like  indi^rence  to  the 
audience,  and  checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
pailoral ;  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  chief 
source  of  its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a 
f^cntle  and  tender  tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its 
personages,  and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like  senti- 
ment to  the  reader,  Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the 
scene  to  the  sea-shore,  though  he  presented  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  nature,  is  confessed  to  have  erred 
in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger, 
suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoid- 
able sympathy  which  attends  every  conception  of  hq^ 
man  happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  vi^ 
my  favourite :  Now  1  qm  forty,  1  declare  for  Horace, 
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We  enter,  to  be  sure^  more  readily  into  sentiments 
which  resemble  those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  pas- 
sion, when  well  represented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent . 
to  us ;  because  there  is  none  of  which  every  man  has 
not  with  him,  at  least  the  seeds  and  first  principles*   It : 
i$  the  business  of  poetry  to  bring  every  affection  near: 
to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  representation,  and  make 
it  look  like  truth  and  reality ;  a  certain  proof  that, 
wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  disposed, 
tp  be  strongly  affected  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or.  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate-, 
of  states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is 
extremely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare-  is 
not  immediately  engaged.     Such  intelligence  is  propa-^* 
gated. with:  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  < 
into  with  attention  and  concern.     The  interest  of  so-^- 
ciety  appears,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  in  some  degree; 
the Jnterest  of  each  individual.     The  imagination  is. 
sure  to  be  affected ;  though  the  passions  excited  may  - 
not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady  as  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment;  x 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which. are. 
described. by. the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  wliile  the  former  describes  the  trivial, 
rencounters  o^  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
the  harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested}^ 
and  the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  en- 
gage not  the  affections.     The  deep  distress  of  the  nu*- 
merous  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the  danger 
which  so  nearly  threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  com? 
passion;  these. move  terror  and  anxiety. 
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The  iodifierent,  uninterestiiiR  style  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitua,  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ; 
but  what  a  difference  of  seatiinent !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  acts,  the  latter  seta  before  our  eyes 
the  yenerable  figures  of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea*  in- 
trepid in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting  sor- 
rows of  iheir  friends  and  kindred.  What  sympathy  then 
touches  every  human  heart !  What  indignation  against 
the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  unprovoked  malice 
gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  t 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  *e  remove  all 
anspicion  of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  coneem 
is  excited,  and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instanoes, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  in- 
terest t  Popular  sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedi- 
ence to  &ctbus  leaders ;  these  are  scone  of  the  most 
viable,  though  less  laudable  efiects.  of  this  social  sym- 
pathy in  human  nature. 

The  frivolousnass  of  ^e  subject,  too,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  car- 
ries an  image  of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  diffi- 
culty, we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness, 
and  suffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that 
every  combination  of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives 
pun  to  the  oi^ons  of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  al- 
io, from  a  species  of  sympathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable 
to  the  ear.  Nay,  whep  we  run  over  a  book  with  our 
eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  unharmonious  composi- 
tion )  because  we  still  iHiagine,  that  a  person  recites  it 
to  us,  and  sufiers  &om  tiie  pronunciation  of  these  jar- 
ring sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstriuned  postures  and  motions  are 
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always  beauUfMls  An  air  of  health  and  vifvour  is  agree- 
able; Clothes  which  warm,  witliout  burdening  tlie 
body ;  which  cover,  without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are 
well-  fashioned.  In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  person  a£Pected  enter  into  consideration, 
and  communicates  to  the  spectator  similar  touches  of 
pain  or  pleasure.  >  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pro- 
nounce no  judgment  concerning  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  without  considering  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  which  thence 
arises  to  society  ?  What  association  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  ?  '^ 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  ins.ensibility,  or  narrow  sel- 
fishness of  temper,  is  unaffected  with  the  Images  of 
human  happiness  or  misery,  he  must  be  equally  indifiPe- 
rent  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  otlier 


>  '  Deocntior  eqtiui  cujui  Mtricta  sunt  ilim;  sed  idem  velocior.  Pal- 
chcr  aspectu  nt  aUdetSt  cujus  laoertot  ezerdtalio  esprefsit  $  idem  oerte- 
mini  pantior*  Nunqiiim  enim  spedeM  ah  utUiuUe  diWditiur.  Sed  hoe 
quidem  diaoenicre  modid  judicii  est.  '^Quintiliaii  Inst.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 

*  In  proportion  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  according  to  the 
rdations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect  from  him  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  good}  and,  when  disappointed,  blame  his  inutility ;  and 
much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arises  from  his  con- 
duct and  behaviour.  When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  with 
those  of  another,  we  estimate  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill 
which  results  to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without 
ngsid  to  the  prqudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.  H|s 
feilow-citiaens  are  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while  we  deter- 
mine his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  superior 
affection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  na- 
■  tions  wfaare  a  competition  arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man 
consults  the  good  of  his  own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indetenni- 
nate  views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert 
ibemaeWas. 
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hand,  itisalways  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  in^ 
terests  of  our  species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling 
of  all  moral  distinctions,  a  strong  resentment  of  injury 
done  to  men,  a  lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In 
this  particnlar,  though  great  superiority  is  observable 
of  one  man  above  nnother,  yet  none  are  so  entirely  tn- 
difFerent  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  lo 
perceive  no  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  tendencies  of  actions  and  prin- 
ciples. -How,  indeed,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  in  any 
one,  who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  subject- 
ed to  his  censure  one  character  or  system  of  conduct 
which  is  beneficial,  and  another  which  is  pernicious  to 
his  species  or  community,  he  will  not  so  much  as  gi\% 
a  cool  preference  to  the  former^  or  ascribe  to  it  the 
smallest  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us  suppose  such  a  per- 
son ever  so  selfish  ;  let  private  interest  have  engrossed 
ever  so  much  his  attention,  yet  in  instances  where  that 
is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  some  pm- 
pensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any 
man,  who  is  walking  alone,  tread  as  willingly  on  an- 
other's gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on 
die  hard  flint  and  payment  ?  There  is  here  surely  a 
difierence  in  the  case.  We  surely  take  into  considera- 
tion the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing 
the  several  motives  of  actions,  and  incline  to  the  former, 
where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to  seek  our  own  pro- 
motion or  advantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  cfq>abl^ 
in  many  instances,  of  influencing  our  actions,  they  must, 
at  all  times,  have  some  authority  over  our  sentiments, 
and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  useful  to 
society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  pernicious. 
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The  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence,  one 
should  think,  must  be  admitted  in  every  theory  or 
system. 

A  creature,  absolutely  malicious  and  spiteful,  were 
there  any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  senti- 
ments must  be  inverted,  and  directly  opposite  to  tho^ 
which  prevail  in  the  human  species.  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  ^e  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crosses  the  con- 
stant bent  of  his  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  un- 
easiness and  disapprobation;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and  misery  in  so- 
ciety, must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  and  complacency.  Timon,  who  probably 
from  his  affected  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  ma- 
lice, was  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alci- 
blades  with  great  fondness.  Go  otij  my  boy !  cried  he, 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people :  You  will  one  day^  I 
foresee^  be  the  cause  of  great  calamities  to  them. "  Could 
we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it  is  an 
infallible  consequence,  that  their  sentiments  of  human 
actions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  must  be  totally 
opposite,  and  that  every  instance  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, from  its  necessary  tendency,  must  please  the  one 
deity  and  displease  the  other.  All  mankind  so  far  re^ 
semble  the  good  principle,  that  where  interest,  or  re- 
venge, or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition,  we  are 
always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  happhiess  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unpro- 
voked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place 
in  any  human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert 
all  the  sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 

*  Plutarch  in  viu  Alcib. 


homwuty.  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero' be  allowed  entirely 
voluntary,  and  not  rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and 
resentment,  it  is  evident  that  Tigelllnus,  preferably  to 
Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his  steady  and 
uniform  approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country, 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard 
paki  to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  ap^ 
rated  on  distant  ages  or  remote  nations;  where  the 
good  resulting  Irom  his  generous  humanity,  being  less 
connected  with  ad^  seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us 
with  a  less  lively  sympathy.  We  may  own  'the  merit 
to  be  equally  great,  though  our  sentiments  are  not 
raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both  Cases.  The  jud^ 
ment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  irf  our  internal 
emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  Ilka  manner  as  it  pre- 
serves us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  ima- 
ges presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  .same  d>- 
ject,  at  a  double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  • 
picture  of  but  half  the  bullc,  yet  We  imagine  that  it  ap- 
pears of  the  same  size  in  both  situations;  because  we 
know  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image  would  ex- 
pand on  the  eye,  and  that  the  difference  consists  not  in 
the  object  itself,  but  in  our  position  with  regard  to  it. 
And  indeed,  without  such  a  correction  of  appearances^ 
both  in  internal  and  external  sentiment,  men  could 
never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any  subject,  white  their 
fluctuating  situations  produce  a  continual  variation  on 
objects,  ajid  throw  them  into  such  different  and  oonu 
trnry  lights  and  positions. " 

'  For  B  like  muon,  the  tcDdenries  or>ctioni  uid  duncten,  dot  thinr 
rnl  ocddenta]  conicqneDces,  are  alope  Tegirded  in  our  moral  determi- 
oadoiu  or  gtatni  judgment*,  thoagh  In  our  ml  feeling  or  eentimcnt  we 
annot  help  pajring  greater  regard  to  one  wboee  station,  joined  to  Tirlut, 
reiMler*  him  realljr  luvTul  lo  •ocict)',  than  to  one  who  eierta  the  tocial 
lirtun  onlf  in  good  inlcnlloni  and  bcneTolent  aOWtloai.     Sepontting 
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The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  atid  the  great- 
er social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be 
{amiliarized  to  these  general  preferences  and  distinc** 
tions,  without  which  our  conversation  and  discourse 
could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other. 
Everyman's  interest  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the 
aversions  and  desires  which  result  from  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affbct  others  in  a  like  degree.  General 
language  therefore^  being  formed  fbr  general  use,  must 
be  moulded  on  more  general  views,  and  must  affix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  conformity  to  sentiments 
which  arise  from  the  general  interests  of  the  communi-> 
ty.'  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men,  be  not  so 
strong  as  those  whi<!h  have  a  reference  to  private  good, 
yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in  per* 
sons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish,  and  must  attach  the 
noUon  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to  the 
contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  pef^ 
sons  remote  from  us  much  fainter  than  that  With  persons 
near  and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concern'^' 
ing  the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  the  differences, 
and  render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social. 


tht  chaneter  from  the  fortune,  by  an  easy  and  necessary  efibrt  of  thought^ 
we  proooiinee  Uiese  persons  alike^  and  giye  them  the  same  general  praise. 
The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavours  to  correct,  the  appearance,  but  is 
not  able  entirely  to  prerail  oyer  sentiment. 

Why  is  thb  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  because  it 
produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the  same  praise  be  giyen 
tl^  though  snails  or  yermin  had  destroyed  the  peaches  before  they  came 
to  fuU  maturity  ?  In  morals  toOf  is  not  the  tree  knoum  by  the  fruit  f 
And  cannot  we  easily  distinguish  between  nature  and  accident,  in  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other? 
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Besides,  that  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation 
in  tliis  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who 
are  In  a  situation  different  from  us,  and  who  could  never 
converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that 
position  and  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. The  intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in 
society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form  some  general 
unalterable  standard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  di». 
approve  of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  the 
heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  general  notions* 
nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  universal 
abstract  diiPerences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  inti- 
mately connected,  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufiBcient,  at  least, 
for  discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools. ' 

Thus,  in  whatever  hght  we  take  this  subject,  the 
merit  ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uni- 
form, and  arises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  na- 
tural sentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the 
principles  of  the  human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to  . 
daUy  experience  and  observation,  we  must,  a  priori, 
conclude  it  impossible  for  such  a  creature  as  man  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  his  fellow- 

'  It  18  niselj  ordained  by  nature,  that  privatE  connexion*  should  com. 
monlf  prevail  over  universal  viewa  and  conaidcrations^  oUierwise  our  a£* 
fectioDa  and  sctioas  would  be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper 
limited  object.  Thus  a  small  beoefic  done  lo  ourselvM,  or  our  near 
IViendPi  excites  more  live];  sentiments  of  love  and  apptt>bBtioD|  than  a 
great  beiie6t  done  lo  a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  ber^ 
as  in  aU  the  senses,  lo  correct  these  inequolLtics  by  reflection,  and  retain 
a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  fotinded  chiefly  on  general  uwful' 
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'  crefttnres,  and  not  readil^i  of  himself,  to  pronounce* 
where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular  biasi  that  what 
promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what  tends  to  their 
misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  considera* 
tion.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  least* 
or  outlines,  of  a. general  distinction  between  actions; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  hamanity  of  the  person  is  sup- 
posed to  increase,  his  connexion  with  those  who  are  in- 
jured or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their 
misery  or  happiness,  his  consequent  censure  or  approba- 
tion acquires  proportionable  vigour.  There  is  no  neces* 
ai^  that  a  generous  action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old 
bistoiyor  remote  gazette,  should  communicate  anystrong 
feelings  of  applause  and  admiraticm.  Virtue,  placed  at 
such  a  distance,  is  like  a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to 
the  eye  of  reason  it  may  appear  as  liunioous  as  the  snn 
in  his  meridiai),  is  so  infinitdy  removed  as  to  affect  the 
senses  neither  with  light  nor  heat  Bring  this  virtue 
nearer,  by  our  acqnuntance  or  connexion  with  the  per> 
Bons,  or  evoi  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case,  oar 
hearts  are  immediately  caught,  our  sympadiy  enliven- 
ed,  and  our  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warm> 
rat  sentiments  of  friendship  and  regard.  Iliese  seem 
necessary  and  infitllible  consequences  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  discovered  in  common 
life  and  practice. 

Again,  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
&e  matter  a  posteriori  i  and,  w^hing  the  consequen- 
ces, inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a 
great  measure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity 
with  which  it  a£fects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  circumstance  of  vtiUh/t  in  aU 
sntgects,  is  a  source  of  pruse  and  approbation :  That 
it  is  ctHistantly  iqipealed  to  in  all  moral  decisions  coo- 

vot.  IV.  u 
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cerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  acUons :  That  it  is 
the  toU  source  of  that  high  regard  paid  to  justice,  fide> 
Hty,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity :  That  it  is  inse- 
parable from  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity,  gc 
nefosi^,  charity,  a&bility,  leni^,  mercy,  and  moden- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief 
part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and 
our  fellow-creatures. 

It  appears  also  that,  in  our  general  i^robatitMi  of 
characters  and  manners,  the  nseliil  tendency  of  the  80- 
dal  virtues  mores  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-inte- 
rest, but  has  an  influence  much  more  universal  and  ex- 
tensive. It  appear?  that  a  tendency  to  public  good, 
and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in 
Society,  does  always,  by  afiecting  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  side  of  the  social 
virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  con6nnation, 
that  these  principles  of  humanity  and  sympathy  enter 
so  deeply  into  all  our  sentiments,  and  have  so  power^^ 
tul  an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the 
strongest  censure  and  applause.  The  present  theory 
is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences,  each  of 
which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  n  concern  for  others^ 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society^ 
is  so  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the 
force  of  the  benevolent  principle,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the 
end  is  totally  indiflerent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it 
doubtful  whether  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature 
any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation, 
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yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  the  influence 
of  bumanity,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  every  thing  which  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  society  must  communicate  pleasure,  and  what 
is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when  these  diffe> 
rent  reflections  and  observations  concur  in  establishing 
the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  btistow  an  undis- 
puted evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  progress  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  &rther  confirmation  of  the  present 
theory,  by  showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard  from  the  same  or  like  principles. 


SECTION  TI. 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  QUALITIES  USEFUL  TO  OURSELVES. 


"It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
subjected  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  re- 
spect prejudicial  to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such 
as  incapacitates  him  tor  business  and  action,  it  is  in- 
stantly blamed,  and  ranked  iamong  his  faults  and  im- 
perfections. Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness,  credulity;  these 
qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one  indifierent 
to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accomplishments 
or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them  imme- 
diately strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 


■  1  A  diiition  of  this  nibjcd,  which  iDtroduced  the  Esm;  ia  die  fint 
Edition  (M),  is  given  id  Appendii  IV. 
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No  quality^  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blame- 
able  or  praiseworthy.  It  is  all  accordiDg  to  its  def^ee* 
A  due  mediimi,  say  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determiiied 
by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  despatdi 
in  business,  is  commendable.  When  deiective*  no  pro- 
gress is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose. 
When  excessive,  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  measures  and  enterprises:  By  such  reasonings 
we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity  in  all 
moral  and  prudential  disquisitions ;  and  never  lose  view 
of  the  advantages  which  result  from  any  character  or 
habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person 
possessed  of  the  character,  it  can  never  he  self-love 
which  renders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
spectators,  and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation. 
No  force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another 
person,  and  make  us  &ncy  that  we,  being  that  person, 
reap  benefit  from  those  valuable  qualities  which  belong 
to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could 
immediately  transport  us  back  into  ourselves,  and  make 
us  love  and  esteem  the  person  as  diOerent  from  us. 
Views  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  known  truth,  and 
to  each  other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  person.  All  suspicion,  therefore,  of  selfish 
regards  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quite  different  principle  which  actuates  our 
bosom,  and  interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person 
whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and 
acquired  abilities  give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  ad- 
vancement, a  figure  in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady 
command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or 
advantageous  undertakings;  we  are  struck  with  such 
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agreeaUe  images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and  rqjaid 
immediately  arise  towards  him.  The  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, joy,  triumph,  prosperity,  are  ccmnected  with  every 
circumstance  of  his  character,  and  diffuse  over  our  minds 
a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  humanity.  * 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to 
have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures,  bat 
to  regard  the  happiness  and  misery  <^  all  sensible  be- 
ings with  greater  indiffereQce  than  even  two  contiguotis 
shades  of  the  same  colour.  Let  us  suppose,  if  the  pro- 
sperity of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that 
he  would  stand  like  the  schoolman's  ass,  irresolute  and 
undetermined  between  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like 
the  same  ass  between  two  pieces  of  wood'  or  marble, 
without  any  inclination  or  propensity  to  either  rade. 
The  consequence,  I  believe,  must  be  allowed  just,  that 
such  a  person,  being  absolutely  unconcerned,  either  for 
the  public  good  of  a  community,  or  the  private  utiUty 


*  One  may  fCDturt  to  afflnn,  that  there  is  no  human  cnature,  to  whom 
the  appearance  of  happinev  (where  enry  or  revenge  haa  no  place)  do«i 
'Dot  giTG  pleuurej  that  of  miury,  unewinesa.  Thii  Mean  inaepanble 
fivm  our  make  and  cooMitutioli.  But  they  an  onlf  the  more  generoin 
mindi  that  are  thence  prompted  to  teek  lealouslj  the  good  at  othen,  and 
to  have  a  real  pawon  for  tbdr  welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  »nge- 
nerous  ipirita,  thia  sympathy  goea  not  beyond  a  alight  feeling  of  tba  ini*> 
ginatiim,  wbtgh  terro  only  to  excite  aentiment*  of  ccHnplaeenc;  or  cen- 
fure,  and  mak«  them  apply  to  the  object  either  honourable  ordiahanour>  - 
able  appeUationi,  A  grifHng  miier,  for  instance,  praises  eitrmely  jti- 
diulry  and  fmgalitg  eren  in  othera,  and  seti  them,  in  his  eitimatioa, 
abore  all  the  other  TiKues.  He  kiiowi  the  good  that  renilM  fnsa  IhelB, 
and  feela  that  spedea  of  happinesa  with  a  more  lively  (ympalhy,  than  any 
other  you  muld  repreaent  to  him  j  though  perhaps  be  would  not  part 
with  a  ibilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  tha  industrious  man  whom  be 
praisei  so  highly. 
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of  others,  would  look  on  every  quality,  however  per- 
nicious, or  however  beneficial  to  society,  or  to  its  pos- 
sessor, with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the  most  com- 
mon and  uninteresting  object. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
«very  thing  else  is  equal ;  and,  however  cool  his  choice 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  inter- 
ested be  remote  from  him,  there  must  still  be  a  choice 
or  distinction  between  what  b  useful  and  what  is  perr 
nicious.  Now,  this  distinction  is  the  same,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  the  moral  distinction  whose  foundation  has 
been  so  often,  and  so  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The 
same  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circumstance, 
are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of 
humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  susceptible  of  high  de- 
crees of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the  other ;  and  the 
same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their  nearer  approach 
or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By 
all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we  must  conclude, 
that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the  same )  since,  in 
each  particular,  even  the  most  minute,  they  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  saD>e 
objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  cerr 
tainty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same 
force  of  gravity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  because  these  effects  are,  upon  com<> 
putation,  found  similar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this 
argument  bring  as  strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  na- 
tural disquisitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities 
useful  to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  xour 
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tnry  censured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  re* 
flection  on  whst  is  every  day  ezperieoced  in  life  will, 
be  sufficient.  We  shall  only  nienti<Hi  r  few  iastances, 
in  order  to  remove,  if  posuble,  all  doubt  and  besita- 
tbn. 

The  quali^  the  most  necessary  for  the  mecution  of 
■ny  useful  enterprise,  is  Discrrtiom;  by  which  we 
carry  cm  a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  and  to  tbeir  cbarat^er,  weigh  each 
circumstance  c^  the  business  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  surest  and  safest  means  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  or  purpose.  To  a  Chohwsll,  perhsfis,  or 
a  De  Retz,  discretion  may  appear  an  alderman-Uke 
virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it;  and  being  iacompatitile 
with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a 
fatilt  or  imperfecUon,  But  in  the  conduct  <^  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  suc- 
cess, but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages,  and  dis- 
appointments. The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  ob- 
served by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  exposed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
and  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  top 
peifect  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed 
by  temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enter- 
prise and  caution,  as  each  is  vteftil  to  the  particular 
purpose  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St 
£vremond  ascribes  to  Mareschal  Tureone,  who  dis- 
played every  campaign,  as  he' grew  older,  more^me- 
rity  in  his  military  enterprises ;  and  being  now,  from 
long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  inci- 
pient in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firmness  and  ae- 
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curityy  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  says 
Machiavel,  was  cautious;  Scipio  enterprising:  And 
both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
aflairs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had 
these  situations  been  reversed*  He  is  happy  whose 
circumstances  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excel- 
lent who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  di^pl^y  the  praises  of  Ikdus- 
TBY,  and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  accjuisition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by 
his  perseverance,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though 
possessed  of  much  superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time, 
when  well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which 
a  few  acres  produce  more  of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than 
extensive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  when 
overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality 
is  wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes 
daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy, 
as,  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a 
large  revenue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  content* 
ediy  on  a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according  to 
Plato, '  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the 
body,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  satisfaction,  hover 
about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies 
are  deposited ;  possessed  with  a  longing  desire  to  re- 
cover the  lost  organs  of  sensation.  So  may  we  see 
worthless  prodigals,  having  consumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches,  thrustiqg  themselves  into  every  plenti- 

'  Thasda 
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ful  taUe,  and  ever;  party  of  pleasure,  hated  even  bj 
the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  fools. 

"Hie  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice,  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  c^  his  riches,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censur- 
ed on  a  double  account^  Prodigality,  the  other  ex- 
treme, is  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself; 
and  each  of  these  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  censures, 
and  according  to  his  greater  or  less  sensibility  to  plea- 
sure, either  social  ar  sensual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  ft-om  complicated 
sources.  HoneH>f,  ^fidelity,  triUh,  are  praised  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
but  after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this 
foundation,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous 
to  the  person  himself^  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust 
and  confidence,  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  con- 
sideration in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less 
than  odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty  which,  in  this 
particular,  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  is  one  ciiefsoarce  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  &ilure 
among  women  in  point  of  chastity.  Tlie  greatest  re- 
gard which  can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from 
their  fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar, 
loses  her  rank,  and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  particular.  T^e  smallest  failure  is  here 
sufficient  to  blast  her  character.  A  female  has  so  jnany 
opportunities  of  secretly  indulging  these  appetites,  that 
nothing  can  give  us  security  but  her  absolute  modesty 
and  reserve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired,  if  a  man  behave  with 
cowardice  on  one  occasion,  a  contrary  conduct  Jrcio- 
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states  him  in  his  character.  But  by  what  action  can  a 
woman,  whose  behaviour  has  once  been  dissolute,  be 
able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  formed  better  resolutions, 
and  has  self-command  enough  to  carry  them  into  exe* 
cution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  hap* 
piness:  but  few  are  successful  in  the  pursuit:  One 
considerable  cause  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Minb, 
which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
present  ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  forward  in 
the  search  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our 
affections,  on  a  general  prospect  of  their  objects,  form 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  and  certain  measures  of  pre- 
ference of  one  above  another :  And  these  decisions, 
though  really  the  result  of  our  calm  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any  object  eligi- 
ble, or  the  contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse 
of  terms,  to  be  the  det^minations  of  pure  reason  and 
reflection.  But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable 
lights  and  positions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion,  our  general  resolutions  are  frequently  confound- 
ed, a  small  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and 
sorrow  /entailed  upon  us.  And  however  poets  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  present 
pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  distant  views  to  fame,  health, 
or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  practice  is  the  source 
of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder,  repentance  and  misery. 
A  man  of  a  strong  and  determined  temper  adheres  te- 
naciously to  his  general  resolutions,  and  is  neither  se- 
duced by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  nor  terrified  by 
the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keq>s  atill  in  view  those  dis- 
tant pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  insures  his  happir 
ness  and  his  honour*. 
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Self-SBtisTactioO)  at  least  in  some  degree,  b  aii  ad- 
vantage which  equally  attends  die  Fool  and  the  Wise 
Man  :  fiut  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  Uiere  any  other  cii^ 
cumstance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon 
. an  equal  footing.  Business,  books,  conversation;  fijr 
•H  of  tbetie,  a  fool  b  totol^  incapacitated ;  and,  except 
oondemned  by  )iU  station  to  the  coarest  drudgery,  re> 
mains  a  meleu  burden  upon  the  earth.  Accordin^y, 
it  is  found,  that  men  are  extrepiely  jealous  of  their  ch«> 
laeter  in  thb  parUeolar ;  and  nuny  instances  are  seen 
of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the  moat  avowed  and  un> 
reserved;  none  of  hearing  patiently  the  imputation  of 
ignorance  wid  stupidity.  Dicaearchus,  the  Macedoni- 
an genetal,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  *  openly  erected 
one  altar  to  impiety,  aoothec  to  injustice,  in  order  to  . 
bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  assured, 
vrould  have  started  at  the  epithet  ofjbol,  and  have  me- 
ditated revaage  (at  ao  injmions  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indis- 
soluble bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  disgust  arbing  from  thb  cha- 
racter. Love  itself,  wUch  can  subsist  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  InM^y,  b  immediately  ex- 
tinguished by.it,  when  perceived  and  acknowledged ; 
nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  domi- 
nion of  that  passion.  So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an 
utter  incapacity  Rit  any  purpose  or  undertaking,  and 
of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in  life  ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quic^  or  slow  appre- 
hension be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first 
view,  penetrates  bx  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  study;  or  a  contrary  character,  which 

■  lib.  iviL  cap.  3S. 
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must  work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  Application? 
Whether  a  clear  head  or  a  copions  invention  ?  Whe- 
ther a  profound  genius  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  short, 
what  character  or  peculiar  turn  of  understanding  is 
more  excellent  than  another  ?  It  is  evident  diat  we 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without  consider- 
ing which  of  Chose  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best  for 
the  world,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  usefid  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  no- 
bleness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  as  gold^ 
though  less  serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its 
scarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art 
or  invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may, 
both  in  business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry, 
and  by  diligence  in  committing  every  thin^  to  writing ; 
and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a 
reason  for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  with- 
out the  talent  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were 
too  delicate  to  bear  such  crude  undigested  harangues 
,  as  our  extemporary -orators  ofier  to  public  assemblies; 
the  faculty  of  memory  was  then  of  ^e  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than 
at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  thistal^it;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime  quali- 
ties of  Csesar  himself.  * 

Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefiilness 


*  Fnit  in  Ulo  ingenium,  ratio,  memoria,  literie»  curs»  cogitation  diligen- 


tia,  &c     PhUiiK  8. 


of  qualities:  They  also  alter  their  merit.  Particular 
situations  and  accidents  have,  in  some  decree,  the  same 
influence.  He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  pos^ 
sesses  those  talents  and  accomplishments  which  suit 
his  station  and  profession^  than  he  whom  fbrtnne  has 
misplaced  in  the  part  which  she  has  assigned  him. 
Hie  private  or  selfish  virtues  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  social.  In  other  respect% 
they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  controversy. 
In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevwled  among  men  in  active  life  with  re« 
gard  to  piiblic  spirit^  and  among  those  in  spradative 
with  regard  to  beneoolencef  and  so  many  false  preten- 
sions to  each  have  been  no  doubt  detected,  that  men 
of  the  world  are  i^t,  without  say  bad  intention,  to  dis- 
cover a  sullen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  those  moral 
endowments,  and  even  sometimes  absolutely  to  deny 
their  existence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find 
that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
concerning  virtue,  their  magnificent  professions  and 
slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  mankind ;  and 
Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  ple^ 
sure,  is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer,  can- 
not sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted,  without 
betraying  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony.  °  But  surely 
this  peevish  delicacy,  whencever  it  arises,  can  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every 

A(IT«r  Tim  KMi  mrufuttit  luu  Aa(ti(  ^MysAil  n  f^n  (irni^rrw. 
LdC.  TiMON.  A^ain,  Kmi  rviwyinytmf  (<i  fiAMwfw)  tv^TTM- 
Tvn*  fiu^mm  turn  k^v$(uXA«t«  ■C{«n(  rfayiHtan.  IcARO- 
-MXNIPPUS.  lo  another  [riace,  H  irw  yaf  imt  i  mXv^gvXAtrw 
'ftn,  KMI  ^i/nt,  uu  ufutffitrn,  mu  Tvx»,  *nw»nmi  uu  mm 
w^ayftmrm  tftftmni.     DeoB.  CONCILIUM. 
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species  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and 
behaviour.  Besides  discretianj  cautioriy  enterprise^  iti'* 
dushy,  assiduity,  frugcdity^  economy^  good  sense^  pru^ 
dence^  discernment ;  besides  these  endowments,  I  say, 
whose  very  names  force  an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there 
are  many  others  to  which  the  most  determined  sceptir 
cism  cannot  for  a  moment  refuse  the  tribute  of  praise 
and  approbation*  Temperance,  sobriety,  patience,  con^ 
stancy,  perseverance,  forethought^  considerateness,  se^ 
crecy,  order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of  mindf 
quickness  of  conception,  facility  of  expression  ;  these, 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will 
ever  deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections*  As  their 
merit  consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to 
public  and  social  desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of 
their  pretensions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  ca« 
talogue  of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  sensible, 
that,  by  this  concession,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  other  moral  excellences,  and  cannot  consistently 
hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  disinterested  bene- 
volence, patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are 
here,  as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  self-love  into 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but 
bay,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praised,  and  esteemed  by  the 
community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  interest 
of  which  every  one  partakes  :  And  though  this  afiec* 
tion  and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self-love, 
yet  a  distinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not 
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readily  be  made  by  soperficial  reasoners ;  and  there  is 
room  at  least  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a 
moment.  But  as  qualities  which  tend  only  to  the  uti- 
lity of  their  possessor,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or 
to  the  coromunity,  ore  yet  esteemed  and  valued,  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  senti- 
ment  from  sdf*loTe,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite 
orif^n  ?  There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessii^ 
that  the  htqipiness  and  misery  of  others  are  not  spec- 
tacles entirely  indifferent  to  us,  but  that  the  view  of  the 
former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well  cultivated  plains  (to  carry  our 
pretensions  no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and 
satis&ction ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lower- 
ing cloud  or  barren  landscape,  throws  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  concession  be- 
ing once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over;  and  a  natural 
unforced  interpretationof  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
will  afterwards,  we  hope,  prevail  among  all  speculative 
inquirers. 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine 
the  influence  of  bodily  endon-ments,  and  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  over  oor  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  pbenomena  fortify  or 
weaken  the  present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  ex* 
pected,  that  the  beanty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by 
all  ancient  moralists,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  mind ;  and  that  every  kind  of  esteem 
which  is  paid  to  a  man  will  have  something  similar  in 
its  origin,  whether  it  arise  from  his  mental  endow- 
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tnents,  or  from  the  dtuation  <^  his  exterior  circum-' 
stances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beaulj^ 
in  all  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from 
the  particular  structure  <X  their  limbs  and  members, 
suitably  to  the  particular  manned  of  liie  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a 
horse,  described  by  Xenqihon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same 
that  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  mf)dern  jockeys; 
because  the  foundation  of  them  is  the  same,  namely, 
experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  usefiil  in  the  ani-* 
mal. 

Broad  shoulders,  alank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs} 
all  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of 
force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary^ 
though  they  do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  hand-' 
some  or  deformed,  are  evidently  the  source  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  approbation  or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  b^^ 
ing  of  greater  me  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much 
more  esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  in- 
sist in  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that 
historians  scruple  not  to  mention  ybrce  of  body  among 
the  other  accompti^mients  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman, 
and  general,  of  all  the  Greeks.  ^    A  like  praise  is  given 


*  Diodonu  Siculiu,  lib.  xt.  It  m>j  not  be  proper  to  pie  tbe  eb*' 
nwlci  of  EpamiooDiU^  ■■  drawn  bj  the  hUtorian,  in  order  to  iliov  tha 
■deai  of  paftct  meritwbJEb  itTerailed  in  thoie  ages.  In  other  QluUcioui 
Baep,i«y»htv  you  will  obwJTe  that  M^powiiadMaie  one  ehiiungqoality, 
which  wM  the  fbundidioii  of  hu&taet  In  EpaminoBdaa  til  tbe  virttut 
•re  found  umted;  fore*  Dfbodjr.eloqueonaferpmauoD,  rigour  of  mind, 
ceotcKpt  of  richer  geotlcDca  of  diipoMlkui,  and,  hW  u  d*^  to  At  r^ 
gardtd,  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 
VOL.  IV,  X 
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to  Ponq)^,  one  of  ^greatest  of  die  Romaiu.'  This 
instance  is  dmilar  to  what  we  obserred  abore  with  re- 
gard to  memory. 

What  derinoQ  and  coDtempt*  with  both  sexe%  at- 
tend iw^mtenee  i  while  the  imh^ipy  otgect  is  regarded 
u  Mie  deprived  <^  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life>  and  at 
the  same  time  as  disabled  from  commnnicatiDg  it  to  o- 
tbers.  Barreimeu  id  women*  being  also  a  species  of 
itaditity,  is  a  r^ioach,  bnt  not  in  the  same  degree : 
Of  which  the  reason  is  Tciy  obvioos,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 

Tliere  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  statoary  more  indis* 
pensable  tli«i  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
them  with  the  greatest  exactness  mi  their  proper  centre 
of  gravi^.  A  figiH«,  which  is  not  justly  balanced,  is 
t^ly,  became  it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  fall, 
harm,  and  pain. 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  bis  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  esteem  and  r^ard,  as  has  already  been  explained. 


fi*u.Dn  tfttA  VsocT. 

11M17  i^wn  racQKa  health  sod  mta.  Tboe  circomMancn,  ■•  the;  iiuka 
no  diilinctuiii  between  <ne  nun  tai  anotbcr,  are  no  mirce  <eF  pride  or 
humQitf,  Tcganl  or  euutcupL  Bnt  wuiNtring  our  Own  *ptdta  to  oi. 
pirior  ones,  it  U  stctj  nioTtirjing  conildaatuMi,  that  we  •houlilall  bem 
liable  to  diMaac*  and  liiGniutiM ;  and  diriiua  acrordingly  ttofAoj  thia 
topic  in  ordo-  to  dcpreM  ■d£-eooeeit  and  vanitj.  Tlw;  would  hsie 
uorc  niccoa  if  the  toauaaii  bent  of  tm  dioogfaa  wen  not  popetuallj 
turned  to  unnpara  ounelvea  with  olhen.  The  inflimitlea  of  old  age  are 
Biottifiring,  becauae  a  eoinpaiuon  with  die  joaag  ma;  take  place.  The 
king'i  eril  U  ladtutnoiul7  conoealed,  bccaiue  it  aActi  otbfTt,  and  ii  of- 
ten tTanvnitted  to  posleritf.  The  caae  i>  nearijr  the  taiae  with  nidi  dia- 
caaca  as  Matty  any  nauaaau  or  frigbdul  imagea )  the  epilepij,  lor  in- 
itance,  uImti,  •!««,  Kabi,  Etc. 
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It  may,  therefore,  nHtarally  be  supposed,  that  the  aci- 
tual  possession  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  these  sentiments. 
.  Let  UB  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  pud  to  the  rich  end  powerful : 
We  shall  find  none  satisfactory,  but  that  which  de- 
rives it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the 
spectator  by  the  images  of  prosperity,  happiness, 
ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gratification  of  every 
appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance,  which  some  affect  so 
much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every  sentiment,  is 
plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good 
will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the 
riches  of  others,  tboagh  we  naturally  respect  the  ricji, 
even  before  they  discover  any  such  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  us. 

We  are  affected  with  the  same  sentiments, ,  when  we 
lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  acdvity,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serv- 
ing us.  A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is 
treated  with  a  regard  suited  to  his  condition;  and 
riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition 
of  any  person.  If  birth  and  quali^  enter  for  a.  share, 
this  still  affords  an  argument  to  our  present  purpose. 
For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is 
descended  from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  powerful 
ancestors,  and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by  his  conne- 
xion with  persons  whom  we  est«em?  His  ancestors, 
therefore,  though  dead,  are  respected  in  some  measure 
on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  consequently,  without 
any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead^ 

to  find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches, 

x2 
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ire  may  only  c^Merve,  with  a  littie  attention,  those 
pheDomena  which  occar  in  common  life  and  conversa- 
Uon.  A  man,  who  is  hims^,  we  shall  suppose,  of  8 
competent  fiHtane,  and  ef  no  profesSicHi,  being  iotro- 
dnckl  to  a  ctMnpaiiy  of  strangers,  naturally  treats  them 
with  different  degrees  of  respect*  as  be  is  informed  of 
Atir  di^rent  fortunes  and  conditions,  though  it  is  im* 
possible  that  be  can  so  suddenly  propose,  and  perhaps 
be  would  not  accept  o^  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
diem.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company, 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and 
tqnipage  spealc  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune. 
In  short,  the  different  ranlu  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  regard  to 
superiors  as  well  as  inferiorsj  strangers  as  well  as  ac 
qountance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that  as 
tiches  are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  appetites,  dther  at  present  or  in  some 
imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  esteem  in  others 
merely  from  their  having  that  influence.  TTiis  indeed 
is  thdr  very  nature  or  essence :  They  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  commodities,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
(rfli^:  Hie  IhU  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in 
a  desert  island,  would  otherwise  be  Inll  as  valuable. 
When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  say,  at  his 
ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  plen^, 
satisfiiction,  cleanliness,  warmth;  a  cheerful  house, 
degant  fiimiture,  ready  service,  and  whatever  is  de- 
Birable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  poor  man  appears,  ^e  disagreeaUe  images  of 
want,  penuiy,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor, 
immediately  strike  our  fency.     What  else  do  we  mean 
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by  asywfs  that  one  i»  Hctt,  A»  pther  poor  ?  Aqd  as 
r^fard'or  oHite^t  is  th«  qatiiral  consequenee  of  those 
di&rent  aitMAticHiB  in  life,  it  js  easily  te^  \riiat  a^di- 
tk»^  light  asd  evideaoe  this  thravs  oa  ovr  precading 
tfaewy,  vid)  regard  to  all  mor^  diAtiactions.  * 

A  mao  whp  ha«  cur«d  himself  of  all  ridieiilous  pre- 
possesuons,  aud  is  fvliy,  tifieeitly,  utd  steadily  pmf 
yinced,  from  experieoce  as  wt^l  as  pbilosc^hy,  that  tha 
di£^«Dce  (^  fortune  makes  less  d^ereace  in  happiness 
than  is  vulgarly  iawgiped  {  euoh  a  ope  does  not  raeaaura 
out  degrees  of  esteem  aetmrdiBg  to  the  rent-roUa  <^hi8 
aGqnaintanoe.  He  may,  iadee^  externally  pay  a  super 
rior  de&Fenee  to  the  great  I<»d  ^sore  the  vassal ;  \»- 
cause  ridies  are  the  most  coBveni^^  being  the  nost 
fixed  and  determinate  source  of  diMuietifflii  B^t  bis  in- 
tNsal  seotimeDtB  are  mwe  regulated  by  the  peracnal 
characters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  Otpnr 
cious  &Tours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the 


I  llicTe  ii  tomcthing  ntnordinary,  and  mmingly  unaeeotmtable,  in 
lb*  cfienlioD  of  our  paaioni,  when  we  conrider  tbe  forluDe  *nd  nRutioii 
<f  olben.  Very  often  another't  (dTmiicemeiit  and  protperit;  produces. 
axTj,  which  hu  m  strong  niiiture  of  hatred,  and  aciies  chiefly  bom  Ihs 
compariaon  of  otireelTn  with  the  penon.  At  the  very  lame  timc^  or  at 
leait  in  tctj  diort  itnerralj,  we  may  ftel  tbe  paMion  of  mpect,  which  Ii 
■  ipeciea  of  afikction  or  good-will,  with  a  miituTe  of  himulity.  On  tbe 
otiier  hand,  tbe  nuifcRunea  of  out  fellowi  often  cauw  pity,  which  haa  in 
it  a  Btrong  miiture  of  good-wilL  Thii  lentiment  of  pity  ii  nearly  allied 
to  contempt,  which  ii  a  apede*  of  dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  ptide.  I 
only  point  out  iheie  phetumena  ■*  a  nibject  of  ipeculation  to  auch  aa  an 
cuiioui  with  T^aid  to  monl  inquiriea,  It  li  nifficient  for  Iba  present 
purpeae  to  obeerre  in  gcnenl,  that  power  and  riches  conuMmly  cause  re> 
qicct,  poverty  and  nieannew  contempt,  though  particular  views  and  in< 
tbe  passions  of  envy  and  of  pily. 


sdverelgiit  is  the  chief  source  of  dbUnctim.  la  £nff- 
Lmd,  more  regard  is  paid  to  present  opolence  and 
plen^.  Each  practice  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. Where  birth  is  respected,  unactive,  spirit- 
less minds  recnun  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of 
nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies  i  Tlie  generous 
and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  authority,  and  reputa-i 
tion,  and  iavour.  Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol, 
corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  manu&ctures, 
commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  former  prejudice, 
bdng  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more  suited  to 
monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur  to  indus- 
try, agrees  better  with  a  republican  government.  And 
vre  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  vtilihf  of  those  customs,  has 
oommonly  a  prc^rtionable  efiect  on  the  sentiments  of 
ptaqkind. 
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SECTION  VII, 


OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OURSELVES. 


Whoeter  has  passed  ai^  eyenlng  with  serious  me^ 
lancholy  people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the 
conversation  was  animatedf  and  what  sprightliness  difr 
fused  itself  over  the  countenanpe^  discourse,  and  behar 
viour  of  every  pne,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured^ 
lively  companion;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that 
Cheerfulness  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  natu- 
turally  conciliates  the  gob^  will  of  mapkind.  No  qua- 
lity, indeed,  mp|:e  r^adiij  communicates  itself  to  all 
around ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  propensi^  to 
display  itself  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  entertainment* 
The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle ;  and  the 
most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught  by  it.  That 
the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace 
say$  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow;  because  I  have 
always  observed  that,  where  the  joUi^  is  moderate  and 
decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted, 
as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  tljey  are  commonly 
oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment* 
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From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  (o  commn-  '■ 
nicate  itself,  and  to  engage  approbstion,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities, 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  possessor,  dif- 
fiise  a  satisfaction  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend- 
ship and  regard.  Their  immediate  sensation  to  the 
person  possessed  of  them  is  agreeable :  Others  enter 
into  the  same  humour,  and  catch  Uie  sentiment,  by  a 
conta^on  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as  we  cannot  foi^ 
bear  loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emotion  arises 
towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much  satis- 
bction.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre< 
sence  difluses  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and 
enjoyment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings 
and  disposititHi,  is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner, 
than  if  a  melanchSly,  dgected,  sullen,  anxious  temper 
were  presented  to  as.  Hence  the  affection  and  appro- 
bation which  attend  die  former;  the  aversion  and  dis*' 
gnst  with  which  we  regard  the  latter.  ■ 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  Ciesar 
gives  of  Cassius. 

He  lovM  no  pl«5, 
Aa  tbou  do'sl,  Anlhonjr  >  Ha  hean  no  miuic : 
Sddom  h* 'mules ;  and  mSes  in  inch  ■  loit, 
Ai  if  be  iDockad  buBMlf,  and  acomed  lua  tpuHt 
}1iM  eauU  be  mned  to  MEiile  at  any  tiling 


*  TlM*e  ii  no  man  who,  on  particular  occaaioni,  ia  not  aA^cted  with 
■n  the  di— grccable  pasnoni,  fcar,  anger,  d^ection,  grieT,  meUncbdj, 
aaxletjr,  ftc  But  thet^  ao  flv  a>  Aej  are  natural  and  uniTenal,  make 
&•  difltotnca  between  one  mao  and  asodwr,  and  can  dctk  be  dM  object  - 
of  bbwa.  It  i(  ool;  wbeo  the  diapowtioa  give*  •pnfwui^  to  aaf  of 
Ibeie  dUagreeable  paiuaiu,  that  tbey  disflgnre  the  cbancter,  and,  b;  gi*- 
fng  uneiainew,  convejp  the  lentiment  of  diaepprobation  tv  tbe  qwctalor. 
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Not  only  such  men,  ae  Csesar  adds,  are  commonly 
dangerom,  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within 
themsetres,  they  can  never  bectHne  agreeable  to  others, 
.or  c<Hitribiite  to  social  entertainment.  In  all  polite 
nations  and  ages,  a  relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied 
tntb  temperance  and  decency,  is  esteemed  a  consider- 
able merit,  even  in  the  greatest  men;  and  becomes  still 
more  requisite  in  those  of  inferior  rank  and  character. 
It  is  an  agreeable  representation,  which  a  French  wri- 
ter gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  parti- 
cular: Virtuellove,  says  he,  without  austerity,  pleasure 
■without  ^eminaof,  and  life  without  Jearing  its  end.  * 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Gssat- 
MEW  of  MiSD  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation 
of  sentiment,  disdain  of  slsvery,  and  with  that  noble 
pride  and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue? 
The  sublime,  says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the 
echo  or  image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality 
appears  in  soy  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  \A- 
tered,  it  excites  our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may 
be  observed  of  the  famous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expresses  more  noble  disdain  and  resolute 
indignation  than  any  language  can  convey.  ^ 

Were  I  Alexander,  sud  Parmenio,  I  would  accept 
of  these  i^ers  made  by  Darius, — So  would  I  too,  replied 
Alexabder,  were  I  Parhenio.  This  saying  is  admir- 
able, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle. ' 

Go!  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they 


*  II  J'ainu  1*  Tertu,  mu  nidate ; 
^"  J'rime  le  plaUir,  uiu  mo\ona  ; 
■•  J'aime  la  ti^  ct  n'cn  cniu  p^t  la  flu." 

SiEtumovp. 
'Cv.ft  ■Idam. 
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refiised  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go,  tellyow  eouH- 
trymen,  that  i/ou  If/i  Ai.exahdxii.  compUiing  the  conquest 
ofilK  xeorld. — *  Alexander,*  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
who  always  admired  this  passage,  '  abandoned  by  hi^ 
soldiers  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fiilly  subdued,  felt 
ia  himself  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire.  Hat  he 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  r^iise 
to  obey  him.  >Vhether  in  Europe  or  in  Awa,  among 
Gkeeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him: 
Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find 
subjects.* 

The  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she 
has  to  support  her  agunst  her  numerous  and  implacai- 
ble  enemies?  Myself,  replies  she;  Myself,  I  say,  and  it 
is  enough.  Boileau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as 
an  instance  of  true  sublime. ' 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  gentle  Hiocion,  was 
led  to  execution,  h«  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers, who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fitte,  Is  it  not  glory 
enough  for  yoit,  says  he,  that  you  die  with  Phocion  ? » 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws 
of  ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  igno- 
miny from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the 
merciless  rabble;  tossed,  buffeted,  and  kicked  about; 
constrained,  by  their  holding  a  poniard  under  his 
chin,  to  raise  his  head,  and  expose  himself  to  evfery 
contumely.  What  abject  infamy !  What  low  humiliftr 
tion  I  Yet  even  here,  says  the  historian,  he  discovered 
some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.    To 


•  ReBection  X.  sur  Lokqin.  »  Fluiucu  in  Piioc. 
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a  tribune  who  insulteil  him,  he  replied,  iam  ttiltyour 
vmpervr. ' 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  sfurit  and  d^ 
nitf  of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  o(  what  is  dae  to 
one's  self  in  society,  and  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  This  vice  constitutes  what  we  properly  call 
meannea,  when  a  man  can  submit  to  the  basest  slaveiy, 
in  order  to  gain  his  ends,  &wn  upon  those  who  abuse 
him,  and  degrade  himself  by  intimacies  and  bmiliari- 
ties  with  undeserving  inferiOTS.  A  certun  degree  of 
generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite,  that  the  ab* 
sence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  sune  man- 
ner as  the  want  of  a  nose,  ^e,  or  any  of  the  most  ma- 
terial features  of  the  face,  or  members  of  the  body.  ■ 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvioas  foundation'of 
merit:  But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  appear  that  tbisquali^  has  a  peculiar  lustre, 
'Which  it  derives  wholly  from  itself,  and  irom  that  noble 

*  Tacit.  Hlft.  IKi.  ili.  Hie  antliar,  cateniig  upon  the  muntton,  w]r% 
ZdMoM  vnttifaditm  iptdaoi/iMi  daetbatar,  nuAu  mcnpantihu,  HH£(a 
njocrnuiite  ■'  defbnniU*  ciitus  miieriMnliaiii  abatulent.  To  mler 
thomu^Iy  into  tfaii  method  of  tfaioking,  we  mimt  nake  *]lawuice  Jbr 
Ibt  aDeient  muimi,  that  no  odc  ought  to  prolong  fail  Kfe  aftor  it  beome 
diAononnblc;  but,  aa  b«  had  alwaji  s  right  to  diipoM  of  it,  it  tb«a  be- 
came a  duty  to  pait  with  it. 

*  The  abaencc  of  Tirtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the  higfaeM 
kind ;  as  in  the  inttancc  of  ingratitude,  ai  Well  a*  meannen.  Where  *e 
e>pi«t  a  beauty,  the  diwppojntment  giTn  an  onaaiy  iciuatian,  aad  pR»- 
dnrea  a  real  defomiity.  An  abjectno*  of  chancter,  Kkawisa,  is  di«gnM- 
fnl  and  Matcinptible  ia  another  new.  Wbene  a  man  baa  no  lenie  of 
Talne  in  hinudf,  we  an  not  likily  to  have  any  higher  eiteem  of  hito* 
And  if  the  nme  penon,  who  crouchei  to  hii  ■uperion,  ii  iiuolent  to  hia 
tnCBion  (aa  oftm  bappem),  this  eontiwiety  of  beboriour,  inatead  of  cor- 
reellDg  the  fonoer  nc«,  aggiaTaiei  it  eitremely,  bjr  the  addition  of  a  tice 
Mill  nMte  odiou*.    Sm  Sect,  B. 


J 
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elev^ion .  inseparftltk .  rrom  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by - 
painters  and  by  poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  sub- 
limity and  daring  confidence,  which  catches  the  eye, 
^igi^es  the.  affections,  and  diffiises,  by  sympathy,  a  -. 
like  sublimity  of  sentiment  over  every  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  *  re*  - 
present  Philip,  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  administration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love 
oC  liberty  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians  I 
*  I  beheld  Philip, '  says  he,  '  he  with  whom  was  your 
contest,  resolutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  uid  do- 
minion, exposing  himself  to  every  wound;  his  eye  gored, 
his  neck  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced ;  whatever 
part  of  his  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfully 
nlKK^ishing;  provided  that,  with  what  remained,  he 
mi^t  live  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  he,  bom  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ig- 
noble, should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and 
thirst  .of  feme;  while  you,  Atlteniiuis,'  &c.  These, 
praises  excite  the  most  lively  admiration;  but  the  views 
pFesented  by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond 
the  hero  himself,  nor  ever  regnrd  the  future  advanta- 
geous consequences  of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  hycoR> 
tiaual  wars,  hod  raised  their  esteem  of  courage  so  high, 
that  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtue,  by  way  of 
excellence,  and  of  distinction  from  all  other  moral  qua- 
lities. The  Stievi,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus, '  dressed 
their  hair  inilh  a  laudable  intent  .■  Sot  fiw  the  purpose 
nf  loving  or  being  loved :  Tkfy  adorned  thems^ves  only 
for  their  enemies^  and  In  orda-  to  appear  more  laribte  ; 

"  Pro  ConiniL  '  De  Moribu<  Genn. 
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k  sentittient  of  Ae  historian^  which  would  sound  a  lit- 
tle oddly  in  otller  nations  ftnd  other  ages« 

The  ScythianS)  according  to  Herodotus,'  after  scalp* 
ing  their  enemies,  driessed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used 
it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  most  of  those  towels 
was  most  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  mar- 
tial bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
destroyed  the  sentiinents  of  htunanity;  a  virtue  surely 
much  more  useftil  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
nations,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  fiiU  experience  of 
the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ; 
what  is  most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neral. The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
tery  different  firom  those  of  FeneloUj  his  elegant  imita- 
tor^ and  such  as  were  well  suited  to  an  age,  when  one 
hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides,  ^  could  ask  another, 
without  offence,  whether  he  were  a  robber  or  not. 
I^uch  also,  very  lately,  was  the  system  of  ethics  which 
prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland ;  if  we 
may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
state  of  that  kingdom. ' 

Of  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  un- 
disturbed philosophical  Tranquillttt,  superior  to  pain, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune. 


«  Lib.  !▼.  *  Lib.  L 

^  It  is  a  common  vae,  says  he,  amotigst  their  gentlemen's  sons,  that,  a* 
soon  as  ^ej  are  able  to  use  their  weapons,  they  strait  gather  to  themeeWea 
thiee  or  fonr  stragglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and 
down  idly  the  country,  taking  Only  meat,  he  at  hurt  fiiUetfa  into  some  bac| 
occasion  that  shall  be  offered;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  i» 
thenceforth  counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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CoDficious  of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the 
sage  elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life ;  and^ 
securely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down 
on  inferior  mortals,  enj^^aged  in  pursuit  of  honours, 
riches,  reputation,  and  every  frivolous  enjoyment 
These  pretensions,  no  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  are  by  far  too  magnificent  for  human  nature. 
They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with  tbem  which 
seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him  with  admiration. 
And  the  nearer  we  can  approachin  practice  to  this  sublime 
tranquillity  and  indifference  (for  we  must  distinguish  it 
from  a  stupid  insensibility),  the  more  secure  enjoyment 
shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the  more  great- 
ness of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world.  The 
philosophical  tranquillity  may  indeed  be  considered 
only  as  a  bcanch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  serenity 
and  contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  do- 
mestic vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and 
his  magnanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he 
refused  all  assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and 
avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation?  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  so  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or 
hovel,  and  therefore  soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only 
furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  resolving 
to  disappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  supplied  its 
place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he  very  peace- 
ably kept  possession  ever  afler. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur 
and  force  of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow 
souls,  and  is  rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  super- 
natural.   They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  bad 
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equal  reason  to  consider  as  romantic  and  incredible, 
the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity, 
and  other  social  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  we  have  attained  in  modern  times, 
bad  any  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  repre- 
.  sentaUon  of  them.  Such  is  the  compensation  which 
nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  excellences  and  virtues  in  those  different 
ages. 

The  merit  of  Beksvolence,  arising  from  its  utility, 
and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has 
been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source 
of  a  considerable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  uni- 
versally paid  to  it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that 
the  very  soilness  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its 
engaging  endearments,  its  fond  expressions,  its  deli- 
cate attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of 
love  and  friendship:  It  will  be  allowed,  I  say,  that 
these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are  ne- 
cessarily communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  meltthem 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  natu- 
rally starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm 
sentiment  of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart 
is  af^tated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of  our 
frame  is  set  in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most 
satisfactory  enjoymenL 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  assistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  main- 
tainingaconstant  intercourse  oflove  and  friendship,  and 
soothe  our  fancy  with  the  pleasing  image  of  these  soft 
and  gentle  passions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  s 
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pastoral  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  ad 
has  been  observed  above.  > 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpetaal  wrangling,  uid 
ecoUling,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and 
harshness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us : 
We  suflfer  by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  not  can  we  re- 
main indifferent  spectators,  even  though  certain  that 
no  pernicious  consequences  would  ever  follow  from 
such  angry  passions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  use&lness,  we  may  observe 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too 
good,  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  end  carries  his 
attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  say,  a  man  is  too  high  spirited,  too  ni- 
trepid,  too  indifferent  about  fortune ,-  reproaches  which 
really  at  bottom  imply  more  esteem  than  many  pane- 
gyrics. Being  accustomed  to  rate  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  characters  chiefly  by  their  useful  or  pernicious 
tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  cX 
blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises  to  a 
degree  that  is  hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tender- 
ness, so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  the  person. ' 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  frequently  hurt  his 
interest  and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  leasl^ 
and  amorous,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  pas- 


»  Sect  V.  Part  % 

1  Cheerfulnen  could  Kacce  kdmit  of  blame  &oin  its  eiccM,  were  it 
not  that  diBsolutc  mirtb,  wilhout  •  pn^ier  cauK  or  object,  ia  ■  surevjiiip- 
tom  and  duvactenstie  of  foil;,  and  on  that  account  dii^uitfuL 
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uons,  will  allow,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will 
readily  call  it  such)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  in- 
terests them  in  his  fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  XII.  ruined  his  own  country,  and  infested  all 
his  neighbours ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  great- 
ness in  their  appearance,  as  strikes  us  with  admiration  j 
and  they  might  in  some  degree  be  even  approved  of,  if 
they  betrayed  not  sometimes  too  evident  symptoms  of 
madness  and  disorder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of 
agriculture  and  of  laws,  and  always  valued  themselves 
extremely  on  Uie  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
iBce  of  numkind.  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reason, 
of  their  warlike  enterpHses,  particularly  against  thosti 
InnumeraUe  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in- 
vaded Greece  during  die  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes^ 
But  though  ih&re  be  no  comparison,  in  point  of  utili- 
ijj  between  these  peaceful  and  militaty  honours,  yet 
we  find,  that  the  orators  who  have  wrote  such  elabo- 
rate panegyrics  oil  Qtat  &mous  city,  have  chiefly  tri- 
umphed in  displaying  the  warlike  achievements.  Lysias, 
Thncydides,  Plato,  and  l6ocrates,dlscover,  allof  them, 
the  same  partiality ;  which,  though  condemned  by  calm 
reason  and  reflection,  appears  so  natural  in  the  mind 
c^  man- 
It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  con- 
nsts  in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magna- 
nimi^,  courage,  disdain  of  fortune,  or  those  of  the 
tender  Sections,  love  Uid  friendship,  which  warm  the 
heart,  and  difiuse  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions. And  though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  most 
disagreeable,  such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed, 
when  exdted  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  satis&ction,  from 
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a  mechanism  of  nature  not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet 
those  more  elevated  or  softer  aJTectiona  have  a  peculiar 
influence,  and  please  from  moie  than  one  cause  or 
pnndpte.  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  interest 
OS  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons  represented,  or  com- 
municate any  esteem  and  affection  for  their  charac- 
ter. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it- 
self of  poets  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and 
SuBUME  of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit ; 
and,  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt 
the  person  possessed  of  it  above  every  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives?  The  prudence,  address,  steadi- 
ness and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned 
with  all  the  splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
crown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame 
with  Vii^I,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  t^iposite  scale 
but  the  divine  beaudes  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Deliuct 
of  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character,  as  convey- 
ing the  purest*  the  most  durable,,  and  most  innocent  of 
all  enjoyments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of 
merit  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
they  communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them. 
No  views  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences 
enter  into  this  sendment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  other  sentiment  which  arises  from 
views  of  a  public  or  private  utility.  The  same  social 
sympathy,  we  may  observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery,  gives  rise  to  both ;  and  thIs' 
analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  present  theory,  m$y 
justly  be  ren^rded  as  a  confiniuidon  of  it 
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As  the  mutual  shocks  in  society,  and  the  oppositioiU ' 
of  interest  and  self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to' 
establish  the  laws  of  Justice,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  mutual  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties  in  company,  of  men's ' 
pride  and  self^^nceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
Good  manners  or  PotiTKMEss,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  minds,  and  an  undisturbed  commerce 
and  conversation.  Among  well  bred  people,  a  mutual 
deference  is  affected ;  contempt  of  others  disguised ; 
authority  concealed ;  attention  given  to  each '  in  his 
turn;  and  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  maintain- 
ed, without  vehemence,  without  interruption,  without 
eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  urs  of  superio- 
rity.   These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 


'  it  »  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  oTTiitue,  tlut  it  i>  •  qua- 
lit;  of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  qtprored  of  by  everj  one,  who  coniidera 
or  contemplatea  it.  But  tome  qualitie*  produce  pleasure,  became  the; 
are  lueful  to  society,  or  lueful  or  agreeable  to  the  penon  himielf ;  others 
produce  it  more  immediatelji :  Which  is  the  cue  with  the  clu  of  riituea 
here  umaidered.   ~ 
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agreeahU  to  oUiers,  abstracted  frc»ii  any  consideration 
of  utili^  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  ctmciliate  af- 
fection, promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  ' 
them. 

Many  of  the  forms  t£  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  ilie 
same.  A  l^aniard  goes  out  of  hb  own  house  before 
his  guest,  to  signify  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  alL 
In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  s 
common  mark  of  deference  and  r^ard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  company, 
he  most  have  Wit  and  Ingenuitt  as  well  as  good 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  'defitae  i 
but  it  is  easy  surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality 
immediately  agreealde  to  others,  and  communicating, 
on  its  first  i^pearance,  a  lively  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
every  one  who  has  any  comprehension  of  iu  The 
most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed,  might  be  anploy- 
ed  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and  species  of  wit ; 
and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment,  might  perhaps 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  affect 
jaste  and  sentiment ;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  en- 
joyment, is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  afiecticm. 
In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
conversation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  cota- 
panionabU  qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estima* 
tion,  and  form  a  chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  coun- 
tries where  men  live  a  more  domestic  lif^  and  dther 
are  employed  in  business,  or  amuse  themselves  in  a 
narrower  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  solid  qu^i- 
ties  are  chiefly  regarded.  Thus,  1  have  oflen  observed, 
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that,  among  the  French*  the  first  qnestions  with  re> 
gard  to  a  stranger  are,  li  hepoUU  f  Has  he  wit?  In 
oor  own  country,  die  chief  praise  bestowed  is  always 
^t  of  a  good-natured,  sentiUeJkUom. 

Id  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agree- 
ahie,  even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in 
the  disGonrse  i  Hence  tUK  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the 
pranpous  declfumer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  Bnt 
most  men  desire  likewise  their  turn  in  ihe  conversa- 
tion ;  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity 
which  deprives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so 
jealous  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liars  iretjQently  to  be 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous. Their  usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain; 
but  as  men  are  most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive 
to  be  truth,  these  people  mistake  extremely  the  means 
c^  pleasing,  and  incur  universal  blame.  Some  indul- 
gence, however,  to  lying  or  fiction,  is  given  in  Aranour- 
OU5  stories,  because  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining; and  truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  ctmsiderable 
dignity  and  nice  discernment;  all  these  endowmraits 
seem  immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct 
from  their  useiuljiess.  Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much 
enhances  the  price  of  every  tiling,  must  set  an  addi- 
tional value  on  these  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modes^  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even 
abstracted  from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treat- 
ed of.  It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety 
of  honour,  that  apprehensions  of  blame,  that  dread  of 
intrusion  or  injury  towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which 
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is  Uie  proper  guardian  of  eveiy  kind  of  virtae,  and  v 
sure  preservadve  against  vice  and  comipUon.  But  it» 
most  usual  meaning  is  when  it  is  o[^sed  to  impudence 
and  arrogance,  and  expresses  a  difBdence  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  others. 
In  young  men  chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good- 
sense,  and  is  also  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that ' 
endowment,  by  preserving  their  ears  open  to  instruc- 
tion, and  making  them  still  grasp  after  new  attainments. 
But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  spectator,  by  Bat- 
tering every  man's  vanity,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with  proper  atten- 
tion and  respect,  every  word  they  ottei^ 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  xauda  greater  pr<^>en8i^  to 
overvalue  than  undervalue  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  *  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes 
us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency 
to  modesty  and  self-diffidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger 
.  less  of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature. 
It  is  thus,  in  countries  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to 
exceed  in  corpulency,  personal  beauty  is  placed  in  s 
much  greater  degree  of  slenderness,  than  in  countries 
where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect  Being  so  often, 
struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  deformity,  men 
lliink  they  can  never  keep  at  too  gfeat  a  distance  &om 
it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  o[q>osite 
side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self- 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  (^nerved,  that 
one  should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  tatse,  I  have  leamingy 
I  have  courage,  beauty  or  wit,  as  it  is  sure  we  often 
think  80 ;  were  this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensi- 

■  ^1^,  ad  Nicomachum. 
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ble,  that  such  a  flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in. 
upon  OS,  as  would  ■  render  society  wholly  intolerable..' 
For  this  reason,  custom  has  established  it  as  a  rule  in' 
common  societies,  that  men  should  not  indulge  them- 
selves in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much  of  themselves ; 
and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or  people  o£ 
very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  idlowed  to  do  him-' 
self  justice.  Nobody  finds  lault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one  who  asked  him  whom 
he  esteemed  the  first  general  of  (he  age :  The  Idar^uit 
ofSpinoUtt  said  he,  ts  the  second,  Tliough  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied 
dion  if  it  hadbeen  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover 
or  disguise. 

.  He  must  be  a  very  superficial  diinker  who  imagines, . 
that  idl  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  earnest,'  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estim- 
able for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accom- 
plishments. A  smidl  l»as  towards  modesty,  even  in  (he 
internal  sentiment,  is  favourably  regarded,  especially  in 
young  people;  and  a  strong  bias  is  required  in  the 
outward  behaviour:  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble, 
pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly  display  itself  in  its 
iiill  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppression 
of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages  i 
and,  when  Joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  behaviour, 
forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser,  fVouid you,  says  he,  have,  on  a  like 
occoiion,  been  guilty  <^  that  crime  ?  By  no  means,  re- 
plied the  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine,  cried  tlie 
hero,  that  Iphicrates  would  be  guilty  ^  °  In  short,  a  ge- 

"  QujnctU.  lib.  t.  cap.  It, 


nerous  spirit  and  self-value,  well  founded*  decently  dis- 
guised, and  courageously  supported,  under  distress  and 
calumny,  is  a  great  excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  ila 
merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of  its  septi^ent,  or  its 
immediate  agreeableness  to  the  possessor.  In  ordinary 
characters  we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  modesty,  which 
b  a  quality  inmiediately  agreeable  to  others :  The  vici- 
ous excess  of  the  former  virtue,  namely,  insolence  or 
haughtiness,  is  immediately  disagreeable  to  others :  The 
excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the  possessor.  Thus  ere 
the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjusted. 

A  desire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with 
others^  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems 
inseparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gener- 
ous or  noble  disposition.  An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  please,  b  abo  expected  and  de- 
manded by  society;  and  no  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find 
a  man  in  company  to  observe  a  greater  elegance  of 
dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  than 
when  he  passes  hb  time  at  home,  and  with  hb  own  fa- 
mily. Wherein  then  consists  Vanity,  which  b  so 
justly  regarded  as  a  &ult  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplbhments ;  in  such  an 
importunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion, as  is  ofiensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far 
on  their  secret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  b  besides  a 
sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  which  b  so  great  an  ornament  in  any  character. 
For  why  that  impatient  desire  of  applause  as  if  you 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reasonably 
expect  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  so 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you 
have  kept,  the  obliging  things  which  were  said  to  you. 
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the  honoors,  the  disd^ictioiis  which  you  met  with,  as 
if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  sud  what  we  could 
readily*  of  ourselves,  have  im^ined,  without  being  told 
of  them? 

Dbcbhct,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character, 
and  station*  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
qualities  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praise  aud  appro- 
bation' An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough 
manner  in  a  woman ;  these  are  ugly,  because  unsuitable 
to  each  character,  and  difierent  from  the  qualities  which 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded 
in  comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  Tbe  dispro- 
portions hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  disagreeable  senti- 
ment to  the  spectators,  the  source  of  blame  and  disap- 
probation. This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  explained 
BO  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

AmoDg  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Clean- 
liness a  place ;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
to  others,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and 
affection.  Na  one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  &ult;  and  as  bulls  are  nothing  but 
smaller  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  uneasy  sensation  which  it  excites  in  others, 
we  may,  in  this  instance,  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly 
discover  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  about  which 
the  learned  have  involved  themselves  in  such  mazes  of 
perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whose  beau^  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  ac- 
count for,  there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  spectator,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.     There  is  a  Manner,  a 
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f^ace,  an  ease,  a  gentleness,  an  I-know^not-what,  which 
some  men  possess  above  others,  which  is  very  different 
from  external  beauty  and  comeliness,  luid  which,  how- 
ever, catches  our  affection  almost  as  suddenly  and 
powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  he  chiefly  talked 
of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  where  the  con- 
cealed magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely  much  ot  it 
prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and  fbnns 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely 
to  the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ; 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  na- 
ture to  baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  maka 
her  sensible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  ao- 
rjuisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  bis  wit,  polite* 
ness,  modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quali^  which 
he  possesses  t  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance, 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of 
these  accomphshments.  The  idea  which  we  form  of 
tlieir  e£fect  on  his  acquiuntance  has  an  agreeable  in- 
fluence on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment 
of  approbation.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the 
judgments  which  we  form  concerning  manners  and 
^oracters. 
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It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man  in  so 
late  an  age,  sbould  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elabo- 
rate reasoning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  alto- 
gether in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities,  usefid  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  himself,  or  to  others.  It  might 
be  expected  that  this  principle  would  have  occurred 
even  to  the  first  rude  unpractised  inquirers  concerning 
morals,  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  with- 
out any  argument  or  disputation.  Whatever  is  valu- 
able in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes  itself  under  the 
division  of  U5^(/ or  ogrwaUe,  theu^ife  or  the  tfu/ce,  that 
U  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever  seek  far- 
ther, or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice  re- 
search or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  a- 
greeable  must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either 
M>  the  perSQ.t  himself,  or  to  others,  the  complete  de- 
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lineation  or  description  of  merit  seems  to  be  performed 
as  naturally  as  a  shadow  U  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image 
is  re6ected  upon  water.  If  the  ground  on  which  the 
shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  sor- 
face  from  which  the  image  is  rejected  disturbed  and 
confused,  a  just  figure  b  immediately  presented  without 
any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  systems  and  hjrpotheses  have  perverted 
our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so  simple 
and  obvious  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most  ^a- 
borate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  witli  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  ore  still  implicidy  m^- 
tained ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever 
recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire, 
any  applause  or  censure  of  human  action  and  beha- 
viour. If  we  observe  men,  in  every  intercourse  of 
business  or  pleasure,  in  every  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  schools^ 
at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What  so  natural,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  dialogue  ?  You  are  very 
happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  himself 
to  another,  that  you  have  ^ven  yoor  daughter  to  Cle- 
ANTHES.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every 
one  who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  ofjair 
and  kind  treatment '  I  congratulate  you,  too,  says  an- 
other, on  the  promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law, 
whose  assiduous  applicaUon  to  the  study  of  the  laws, 
whose  quick  penetration  and  early  knowledge,  both  of 
men  and  business,  prognosticate  the  greatest  honours 
and  advancement. "     You  surprise  me,  replies  a  third* 

'  Qua]iiic>  useful  (o  othen. 

1  Qualitieb  useful  to  tbt  pcnoD  liiiiiiElf. 
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vben  you  talk  of  Cleahtbes  as  a  man  of  business  and 
application.  I  met  him  lately  in  a  drde  of  the  gayest 
company,  and  he  was  the  very  Ufe  and  soul  of  our  con- 
versation :  So  much  wit  nith  good  manners,  so  much 
gallantry  without  nictation,  so  much  ingenious  know- 
le^e  so  genteelly  delivered,  I  have  never  before  ob« 
served  in  any  one.'  You  would  admire  him  still  more, 
says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly.  That 
cheerfulness  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a 
sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual 
serenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  souL 
He  has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as 
dangers ;  and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  su* 
perior  to  all  of  them.  *  The  ima^  gentlemen,  which 
you  have  here  delineated  of  Clea.nthes,  ciied  I,  is 
that  of  accomplished  merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a 
stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and  you  have  un- 
awares exceeded  all  the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratiah 
or  Castioliomb.  A  philosopher  might  select  this 
character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 
-  And  as  every  quality,  which  is  usefiil  or  agreeable  to 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  personal  merit,  so  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived, where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprejudiced  reason,  without  the  delusive  glosses  of 
superstition  and  false  religion.  Celibacy,  fasting,  pe- 
nance, mortification,  self-denial,  humility,  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  the  whole  train  of  monkish  virtues ;  for  what 
reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by  men  of  sense, 
but   because  they  serve   to   no  manner  of  purpose ; 


'  Qualitiei  imnwdlately  Bgreeable  to  olhen. 

*  Qualitiei  inuncdUtel;'  ngreeable  to  the  pcnon  himttU, 
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neither  advance  &  man's  fortune  in  the  worid,  nor  ten- 
der him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertaimnent  of  company,  nor  in- 
crease his  power  of  self-enjoyment?  We  observe,  on 
^e  contrary,  that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends  }- 
stupify  the  understanding  and  harden  the  heart,  ob-' 
scure  the  fancy  and  sour  the  temper.  We  justly, 
therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  column,  and 
place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices ;  nor  has  any 
superstition  force  su£Gdent  among  men  of  the  world, 
to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments.  A  gloomy, 
hiur-brained  enthuuast,  after  his  death,  may  have  a 
place  in  the  calendar;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except 
by  those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it. 
enters  not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  dc 
.  greet  of  benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  hu- 
man nature ;  a  dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have 
any  issue ;  both  because  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are 
not  easily  convinced,  and  because  the  phenomena, 
which  can  be  produced  on  either  side,  are  so  dispersed, 
so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so  many  interpretations, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately  to  compare  them, 
or  draw  &om  them  any  determinate  inference  or  ctm- 
clusion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  it 
be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  absurdly, 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind ;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be 
supposed  ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move 
even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  di- 
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reot  the  determinations  of  our  mind)  and  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what 
is  useful  and  serriceable  to  mankind  above  what  is  per- 
nicious and  dangerous.  A  moral  distinction^  therefore, 
immediately  arises;  a  general  sentiment  of  blame  and 
approbation;  a  tendency,  however  faint,  to  the  ol^cts 
of  the  one,  and  a  proportionable  aversion  to  those  of 
the  other.  Nor  will  those  reasoners,  who  so  earnestly 
maintun  the  predonunant  selfishness  of  human  kind,  be 
anywise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments 
of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the 
other ;  and  their  Spb^t  of  satire  (for  such  it  appears, 
rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  ahnost  indis- 
soluble connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination 
of  self-love,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  morab,  not  because  they  are  too  weak, 
but  because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  tor  that 
purpose.  The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  seaUment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or 
most  men,  agree  in  the  some  ofunion  or  decision  con- 
cerning it.  It  also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal 
and  comprehensive,  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and 
render  the  acdons  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the 
most  remote,  on  object  of  applause  or  censure,  accord- 
ing as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  tliat  rule  of  right 
which  is  established.  These  two  requisite  circumstances 
beloug  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted 
on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in  every  breast,  many 
strong  sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  afiectioti  and 
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hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  ranch  in  common, 
nor  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  be  the  foundation  ai 
any  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  ^n^nty,  hia 
rival,  his  antagonistj  bis  adversary,  he  is  understood  to 
speak  the  language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  himself,  and  arising  from  his  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  situation.  But  when  he  bestows 
onany  man  the  epithets  of  raWou^  or  odious,  or  depraved, 
he  then  speaks  another  language,  and  expresses  senti- 
ments in  which' he  expects  all  his  audience  are  to  con- 
cur with  him.  He  must  here,  therefore,  depart  from 
his  private  and  particular  situation,  and  must  choose  a 
pomt  of  view  common  to  him  with  others :  He  must 
move  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  £rame, 
and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord 
.and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to  express,  that . 
this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tendency  is  pernicious 
to  socie^,  he  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view, 
and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which ' 
every  man,  in  some  degree,  concurs.  While  the  hu- 
man heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  at 
present,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indifferent  to  public 
good,  nor  entirely  unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  cha- 
racters and  manners.  And  though  this  affection  of 
humani^  may  not  generally  be  esteemed  so  strong  as 
vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it 
can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  gene- 
ral system  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  ambition  is 
not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or  olv 
ject  satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one;  and  the  same  object  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 
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But  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  same  approbation  or  censure,  but  they  also  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose 
conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object, 
to  every  one,  of  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  other  passions,  commonly  denominated 
selfish,  both  produce  different  sentiments  in  each  indi- 
vidual, according  to  his  particular  situation ;  and  also 
contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indilference  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  re- 
gard and  esteem  for  me,  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever 
expresses  contempt,  mortifies  and  displeases  me:  But 
as  my  name  is  known  but  to  a  small  part  of  mankind, 
there  are  few  who  come  witliin  the  sphere  of  this  pas- 
sion, or  excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  auction  or 
disgust.  But  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or 
barbarous  behaviour,  in  any  country  or  in  any  ^;e  of 
the  world,  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tei^ 
dency  of  such  a  conduct,  and  fieel  the  sentiment  of  re- 
pugnance and  displeasure  towards  it.  No  charactercan 
be  so  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  )igb^  wholly  indifferent 
to  me.  What  is  beneficial  to  society  or  to  the  person 
himself,  must  still  be  preferred.  And  every  quality  or 
action,  of  every  human  being,  must,  by  this  means,  be 
ranked  under  some  class  or  denomination,  expressive 
of  general  censure  or  applause. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
soitiments  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  con- 
nected with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  moaals,  not  the  latter?  What- 
ever conduct  gains  my  approbaUon,  by  touching  my 
humanity,  procures  also  the  applause  of  all  mankind, 
by  affecting  the  same  principle  in  them :   But  what 
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'serves  my  avarice  or  ambition  pleases  these  paiisions  in 
iiie  alone,  and  affects  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  There  is  no  circnmstance  ofcon- 
dact  ill  any  man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency, 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote 
the  person :  But  every  man,  so  far  removed  as  neither 
to  cross  nor  serve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regard- 
ed as  wholly  indifferent  by  those  passions.  The  dis- 
iinction,  therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment 
beinfr  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be 
moulded  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of 
terms,  in  order  to  express  those  universal  sentiments 
of  censure  or  approbation  which  arise  from  humanity, 
or  from  views  of  general  usefulness  and  its  contrary. 
ViBTUK  and  Vick  become  then  known :  Morals  are 
recognised :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of  human 
conduct  and  behaviour:  such  measures  are  expected 
from  men  in  such  situations :  This  action  is  determined 
to  be  conformable  to  our  abstract  rulej  that  other, 
'contrary.  And  by  such  universal  principles  are  Uie 
particular  sentiments  of  self-love  frequently  controUetl 
and  limited.  * 

'  It  ■cenu  eertUD,  both  rmm  reuon  and  eTperieiice>  that  k  rude  un- 
tauglil  iSTagc  regultfw  cbiefly  hii  lore  mod  hatred  by  the  ideal  of  printe 
Utility  and  U^uiy,  and  ha»  but  &iiit  canceptiODs  of  a  general  nite  or  ijs- 
ton  of  behaTiour.  Hie  man  who  standi  oppodli!  to  him  in  battle  he 
halo  heartiljr,  tut  oiiljr  tor  the  preunt  moniDnt,  which  is  almoat  unatud- 
'able,  but  for  eror  after;  nor  is  heMtiiSed  wilboat  the  moit  eitreme  pu- 
.■Uibincot  and  lageaiice.  But  w«,  aceuttooied  to  aodcty,  and  ts  more 
.edtaiged  reflectioni,  ctnuedcr  that  thii  man  it  tcrrinK  hii  own  country 
and  eoonnuiutjr ;  that  any  man,  in  the  ume  situatian,  would  do  the 
■ame;  that  we  ounelvea,  in  like  drcumatancei,  obMrre  a  like  conduct ; 
that,  iD~ge>m*)>  hunuw  lociety  1*  beat  nipportcd  on  audi  maxima.  And 
by  then  auppoitiona  and  lUnn,  we  correct,  in  aome  nwanire,  our  ruder 
and  namnrer  paMions.  And  though  much  of  our  friendship  end  enmitj 
be  Btill  regulated  by  priTale  coniideratiDni  of  lieneHt  and  baraii  we  pay 
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From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  fac- 
tions, panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with 
a  multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in 
exciting  and  supporting  any  motJon ;  while  the  most 
imj^ovemable  disorders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that 
means,  from  the  slightest  and  most  fmolous  occasion. 
8olon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  perhaps  an  unjust  le- 
gislator, who  punished  neuters  in  civil  wars ;  and  few, 
I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur  the  penalty,  were 
their  aiTections  and  discourse  allowed  sufiicient  to  ab- 
solve them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any  philosopbr, 
have  there  force  snfBcient  to  support  a  total  coolness 
and  indiiTerence ;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze,  ^hat 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such 
influence  in  life,  though  springing  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and 
universal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  hn- 
man  kind  against  vice  or  disorder,  its  Common  enemy: 
And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffused  in 
e  greater  or  less  degree  over  all  men,  end  is  the  same 
in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  che- 
rishcd  by  society  and  conversation ;  and  the  blame  and 
approbation  consequent  on  it  are  thereby  roused  firOTn 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  probably  lulled  in 
solitary  and   uncultivated    nature.      Other  passioni^ 


>t  IcHt  thu  boinage  to  gtuenl  rules,  which  we  are  Bccuatomed  to  M- 
■pect,  that  we  commdnl;  ptrveit  otir  >dTena)y'>  conduct,  b;  imputing 
maKoc  or  fnjutticc  to  him,  la  ordtr  to  gns  *att  to  tfaoie  punons  which 
ortM  flWB  nlf-loTB  md  private  Intwut.  Wban  the  heart  u  full  of  nge, 
it  Bfier  wanta  prMmcea  of  thii  nature,  though  loniclimei  u  friTolouB  a* 
these  rrom  which  Horace,  bdng  alonit  crualied  by  the  fall  of  a  Ott, 
aflects  to  cccuse  oTpankide  the  Sn(  platiter  oTJi. 
z2 
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though  perhaps  originally  stronger,  yet  being  selfish 
and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its  force,  and 
yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  social  and 
public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a 
great  addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love 
of  famet  which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority 
in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  oflen  the  grand  olgect  of 
all  their  designs  and  undertakings.     By  our  continual 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputa- 
^n  in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and 
conduct  frequently  in  review,  and  consider  how  they 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  and  regard 
j     us.     Tliis  constant  habit  of  surveying  ourselves,  as  it 
/     were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the  sentiments  of 
/      tight  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  natui-es,  a  cer- 
tain reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others,  which 
is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.     The  animal 
\     conveniencies  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  va- 
\    lue;  while  every  inward  beauly  and  moral  grace  is 
/    studiously  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in 
/     every  perfecUon  which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  ra- 
'      tional  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
ocqtiainted  i  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sym- 
pathies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly 
of  that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with 
others  seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a 
character  with  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  find  it  necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judg- 
ment on  the  correspondent  approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  end  remove 
if  possible,  every  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  these  reason- 
ings to  be  false.    Let  us  allow  that,  when  we  resolve 
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the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  anti  sympatliy,  we  have  em- 
braced a  wrong  hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  explication  of  that  applause^ 
which  is  paid  to  objectS)  whether  inanimate,  animatei 
or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welf^e  and  advantage  of  mankind-  However  difficult 
it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  object  is  af^roved  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  it- 
self is  totally  indifferent;  let  us  swallow  this  absurdity, 
and  consider  what  are  the  consequences.  The  preced- 
ing delineation  or  definition  of  personal  merit  must 
still  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  still  be 
allowed,  (Imt  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  use/id 
or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself  or  to  others,  commu- 
nicates a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteem, 
and  is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of 
virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  ve- 
racity, allegiance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is  '^ 
not  that  tendency  inseparable  from  humanity,  bene- 
volence, lenity,  generosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  ten- 
deraess,  frieifdship,  and  all  the  other  social  virtues  ? 
Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that  industry,  discretion, 
frugality,  secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  forethought, 
judgment,  and  tiiis  wh<^e  class  of  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, of  which  man;  pages  would  not  contain 
tlie  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  J  say,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of  ~ 
tlieir  merit  ?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  which  siq>* 
ports  a  |>erpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble 
dignity  and  undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  affection  and 
^gopd  will  to  all  around;    as  it  b^  more  enjoymput 
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within  itself,  is  aUo'  a  more  sniniBting  and  rejoiong 
q>ectade,  than  if  dejected  with  melancholy,  tormented 
vith  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most 
fll^ect  baseness  and  d^eneracy  ?  And  as  to  the  qualii^ 
ties  immediately  agreeable  to  others^  they  speak  suffici- 
ently for  themselves  i  and  be  must  be  unhappy  ipdoed, 
^tber  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and  com- 
pany, who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  faceti- 
ous wit  or  flowing  aSabiltty,  of  a  delicate  modesty  or 
Recent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphiloso- 
phical  than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  sub- 
ject j  and  that,  even  '^excessive  scepticism  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that  where 
men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  tbey  ere  common- 
ly the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there  ^ven  reins  to 
passion,  without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suspense, 
which  can  alone  secure  them  &om  the  grossest  absur- 
dities. Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enumeration  puts 
the  matter  in  so  stranga  light,  that  I  cannot,  at  present, 
be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from  rea- 
soning and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit  consists 
entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qualities 
to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
vho  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  re- 
flect, that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have 
been  measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of 
the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper 
laws,  and  Infinite  itself  reduced  to  calculation;  yet 
men  still  dispute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their 
moral  duties ;  When  I  reflecton  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back 
into  diffidence  and  scepticism,  and  suspect,  that  an  by- 
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pothesis,  BO  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by  the  uDanimoas 
suffrage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  il. 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending 
merit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to 
consider  our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire 
whether  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own 
happiness  and  welfare,  will  not  best  find  bis  account  in 
the  practice  of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  dearly 
ascertained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced' prin- 
ciples, which  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test 
of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  a- 
mendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their  improvement  in 
morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though  the  phUoso- 
phical  truth  of  any  proposition  .by  no  means  depends 
on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  sodety ; 
yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  prac- 
Uce  dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those 
comers  of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  pesUlence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is' 
buried  ?  The  ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  ad< 
mired;  but  your  systems  will  be  detested,  and  man- 
kind will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refiite  them,  to  sink 
them  at  least  in  eternal  silence  arid  oblivion.  Truths 
which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if  any  such  there  be, 
will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary  and  advatUager 
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But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  advanta* 
geous  to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  re- 
present virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engafpng 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  &miliav 
rity  and  aSection  ?  The  dismal  dress  &1U  off,  with 
iriiich  many  divines  and  some  philosophers  have  covers 
ed  her ;  and  nothmg  iqipears  but  gentleness,  humani- 
ty, beneficence,  affiibility ;  nay,  even  at  pn^r  inter- 
vals, play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of  useless 
austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-denial.  She 
declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  moke  her  votaries, 
and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exist- 
ence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she 
ever  willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of 
ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives. 
The  sole  trouble  which  she  demcnds  is  that  of  just  cal- 
culation, and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happi- 
ness. And  if  any  austere  pret^iders  approach  her, 
enemies  to  joy  and  pleasure,  she  either  rejects  them  as 
hypocrites  and  deceivers,  or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her 
train,  they  are  ranked,  however,  among  the  least  fa- 
voured of  her  votaries, 

Andi  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hppes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prac- 
tice which  we  confess  full  of  austeri^  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morals  catt  ever  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  inte- 
rest of  each  individual?  llie  peculiar  advantage  of 
the  foregoing  system  seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  pro- 
per mediums  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  us^fiil  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable 
in  a  view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superflu- 
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ous  to  prove.  Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves 
all  the  pains  which  they  oflen  take  in  recommending 
these  duties.  To  what  purpose  collect  arguments,  to 
evince  that  temperance  is  advanlageous,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  [Measure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears  that  these 
excesses  ore  only  denominated  such  because  they  are 
hurtful,  and  that  if  the  unlimited  use  of  strong  liquors, 
for  instance,  no  more  impaired  health,  or  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  ur  or  water,  it 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  cora- 
panienable  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency 
and  genteelness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary 
qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  considera- 
tion, is  a  sufEcient  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  pos- 
session of  these  accomplishments.  No  man  was  ever 
willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  &ilures 
here  proceed  from  bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or 
a  perverse  and  unpliable  disposition.  Would  you  have 
your  company  coveted,  admired,  followed,  rather  than 
hated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  de- 
liberate in  the  case  ?  As  no  enjoyment  is  sincere 
without  some  reference  to  company  and  socie^ ;  so  no 
society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where  a 
man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular 
clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  benefi- 
cence, are  desirable,  witb  a  view  to  happiness  and  self- 
interest,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politeness?  Are  we  apprehensive  lest  those  social  af- 
fections interfere,  in  a  greater  or  more  immediate  de- 
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gree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with  private  utility,  and 
cannot  be  j^ratified  without  some  important  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  advanta^  ?  If  so,  we  are  but  ill  instruct- 
ed in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  verbal  dbtinctions  than  by  real  di^r- 
ences. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  ulfiih  and  axial  sentiments'  or  disposi- 
tions, they  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and 
ambitious,  selfish  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propenuty  of  some 
kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  re- 
lish lo  the  objects  of  its  pursuit;  and  none  more  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The 
goods  of  fortune  are  spent  in  one  gratification  or  an- 
other :  The  miser,  who  accumulates  his  annual  income, 
and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has  really  spent  it  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  why  a  man  is  more  n  loser  by  a  generous  ac- 
tion, than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ;  since  the 
utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate  sel- 
fishness, is  the  indulgence  of  some  afi*ection. 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altt^ther  in- 
sipid and  tiresome,  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full 
power  of  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him 
deliberate  what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  for 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every 
afiection,  he  would  observe,  when  gratified  by  success, 
gives  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  its  force  and  vio- 
lence :  But  besides  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the 
immediate  feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendship,  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  is  sweet,  smooth,  tender  and 
agreeable,  independent  of  all  fortune  and  accidenU. 
Tliese  virtues  are,  besides,  attended  with  a  pleasing 
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consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in  humour 
with  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  while  we  retain  the 
agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
raaakind  and  society.  And  though  all  meii  show  b 
jealousy  of  our  success  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and 
ambition ;  yet  are  wa  alaiost  sure  of  their  good  will 
and  good  wishes,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths 
of  virtue,  and  employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  ge- 
nerous plans  and  purposes.  What  other  passion  is 
there  where  we  shall  find  so  many  advantage  united ; 
m  agreefthle  sepUment,  a  pleasing  consciousness,  a 
good  reputation  ?  But  of  these  truths,  we  may  ob- 
serve, men  are  of  themselves  pretty  much  convinced ; 
nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  society,  because 
they  would  OQt  wish  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  hu- 
mane, but  because  they  do  not  feel  themselves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  tfae  greatest  candour,  and  making 
i(  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  i)  mt,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for 
giviog.  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
self-interest;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice, 
where  a  tnaq,  taking  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often 
seem  to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is 
allowed  that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  society 
could  subsist,  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  human  affairs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave, 
in  particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  infidelity  will  make  considerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, without  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the 
social  union  and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
polity,  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  And  be,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  observes  the 
gemral  rul^  and  take?  advantage  pf  ^U  the  exceptions. 
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I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  thia  reason- 
ing much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and 
convindng.  If  hb  heart  rebel  not  against  such  perni- 
cious maxims,  if  be  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts 
of  villany  or  baseness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  conuder- 
able  motive  to  virtue  g  and  we  may  expect  that  his 
practice  will  be  answerable  to  his  speculaUon.  Bat  in 
oil  ingennous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace 
of  mind,  ctmsciousness  of  integri^,  a  satis&ctoiy  re- 
view of  our  own  conduct,  these  are  circumstances  very 
requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  diem. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  c^ 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and 
aUlities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and  while 
they  purpose  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a 
tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give 
into  the  snare;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  them- 
selves, without  a  total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  ho- 
nest man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosc^hy,  or  even 
common  observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that 
they  themselves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and 
have  sacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character, 
with  themselves  at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless 
toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pUasure, 
what  comparison  between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of 
conversation,  society,  study,  even  health  and  the  cava-' 
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mon  beauties  of  nature,  but  above  all,  the  peaceful  re- 
flection on  one's  own  conduct?  What  comparison,  I 
say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish,  empty  amusements 
of  luxury  uid  expense  ?  These  natural  pleasures,  in- 
deed, are  realty  without  price ;  both  because  they  are 
below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their 
enjoyment. 


APPEWDIX  T. 


APPENDIX  I. 


CONCERNINQ  MORAL  BEKTIMENT. 


If  the  foregoing  bypoUiesis  be  received,  it  wi\l  now 
be  easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started,* 
concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals;  and  though 
we  postponed  the  decision  of  that  question,  test  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are 
un6t  for  moral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present, 
and  examine  how  far  either  reason  or  sentiment  enters 
into  all  decisions  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action, 
it  is  evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable 
share  in  all  decisions  of  this  kind;  since  nothing  but 
(hat  faculty  can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities 
and  actions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences 
to  society  and  to  their  possessors.     In  many  cases^  this 
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is  an  affair  liable  to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may 
arise ;  opposite  interests  may  occur ;  and  a  preference 
must  be  given  to  one  side,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a 
small  overbalance  of  utility.  This  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  questions  with  regard  to  justice;  as  is,  in- 
deed, natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species  of  utility 
which  attends  this  virtue/  Were  every  single  instance 
of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  society ; 
this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and  sel- 
dom liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instances 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  imme- 
diate tendency,  and  bs  the  advantage  to  society  results 
only  from  the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence  and  combination  of  several  persons  in 
the  same  equitable  conduct;  the  cose  here  becomes 
more  intricate  and  involved.  The  various  circumstnnces 
of  society;  the  various  consequences  of  any  practice; 
the  various  interests  which  may  be  proposed  :  These, 
on  many  occasions,  are  doubtful,  and  subject  to  great 
discussion  and  inquiry.  The  object  of  municipal  laws 
is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  justice:  The 
debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of  politicians,  the 
precedents  of  history  and  public  records,  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accurate  reason  or 
judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true  determina- 
tion, amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from  obscure 
or  o|^osite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improvec^ 
be  suSicient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful 
tendency  of  qualities  and  actions;  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation. 
Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were 
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the  eiiil  totally  indifferent  to  us,  we  should  feci  the  same 
indifference  towards  the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  se}iti- 
meiU  should  here  display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  useful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies. 
This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the 
happiness  of  makind,  and  a  resentment  of  their  misery ; 
since  these  are  the  different  ends  which  virtue  and  vice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here,  therefore,  reason 
instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and 
hamanihf  mokes  a  distinction  in  &Tour  of  those  who 
are  useful  and  beDe6c!aI. 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  understanding 
and  senUment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  from 
the  preceding  hypothesis:  But  I  shMI  suppose  that 
hypothesis  false.  It  will  then  be  requbite  to  look  out 
for  some  bther  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  aad  I 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be 
found,  so  long  as  we  suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
weigh  the  five  following  considerations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals* 
makes  use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons 
instead  of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  that  philosophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of 
all  moral  distinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  con- 
currence of  sentimenL  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any 
particular  instance,  this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be 
rendered  intelli^ble,  whatever  ^)ecious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  declamations  and  discourses.  Examine 
the  crime  of  ingratiludf,  for  instance,  which  has  place 
wherever  we  observe  good  will,  expressed  and  knowi^ 
together  with  gooil  offices  performed  on  the  one  sid^ 
and  a  return  of  ill  will  or  indifference,  with  ill  offices  or 
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tt^ect  on  the  other:  Anatomize  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  examine,  by  your  reason  ^one,  in  what 
consists  the  demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will  come  to 
any  issue  or  conclusion. 

'  ReAson  judges  «ther  of  matter  f^fact  or  of  relations.- 
Inquire  thenjirstf  where  is  that  matter  of  &ct  which  we 
here  call  crime i  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence ;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ;  explain  the 
sense  or  faculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must, 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it.  But  nothing 
is  there  except  the  passion  of  ill  will  or  absolute  indif- 
ference. You  cannot  say  that  these  of  themselves  el- 
ways,  and  in  all  circumstances,  ore  crimes.  No :  They 
are  only  crimes  when  directed  towards  persons  who 
have  before  expressed  and  displayed  good  will  towards 
us.  Consequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individual  /ad,  but 
arises  firom  a  complication  of  circumstances,  which,  be-: 
ing  presented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of 
blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric  of  his 
mind. 

This  representaUon,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  in- 
deed, consists  not  in  a  particular ^c/,  of  whose  reality 
we  are  assured  by  reason  ,•  but  it  consists  in  certain 
moral  relations  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  inan- 
ner  as  we  discover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  algebra.  But  whatare  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which 
you  here  talk  ?  In  the  case '  stated  above,  I  see  first 
good  will  and  good  o£Gces  in  one .  person ;  then 
111  will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other.  Between  these 
there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.  Does  the  crime 
consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  person  bore 
me  ill  will  or  did  me  ill  offices,  and  I,  in  return,  were 
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indiSerant  toward^  hiait  or  did  him  good  ofilces:  Here 
i*  the  MJoe  relation  of  contrarietif  i  and  yet  my  con- 
duct ia  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  yon  can  never  rest  tbe 
morality  m  rdati(Hi|  but  must  have  recour«e  to  the  de- 
ciaions  of  MOtJnicnt. 

When  k  is  affinoed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  teiv  thia  relation  of  equality  I  utkderstand 
perfectly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
partis  oir  which  the  one  hat  aa  many  units  as  the  other, 
and  if  any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to 
threes  it  will  oootun  as  many,  units  aa  that  compound 
niuidMsr.  But  when  you  draw  thence  a  oomparisoD  to 
moral  retatiooe,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lo»s  to 
uoderstiBd  you.  A  moral  action,  a  crim^  such  as  in- 
gratitude^  is  a  complicated  object.  Does  the  morality 
oenaiat  in  the  relatiwi  of  its  parts  to  each  other  ?  How  ? 
After  whet  manner  ?  Specify  the  relation :  Be  more 
particular  and  explicit  in  your  propositioB^  and  you 
will  easily  see  their  AUaehood. 

No^  say  yo%  the  moral^  coaaista  in  the  rdati(Mi  oi 
actions  to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ill,  aaxxAia^  as  ihey  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 
What  tlun  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  c<hi- 
ast?  How  is  it  determined?  By  reascn,  you  s^y* 
wliioh  examines  the  moral  relations  of  actions.  So 
dutt  moral  rebtitnis  are  determined  by  the  comparison 
of  acttons  to  a  rule.  And  that  rule  is  determined  by 
ooosidering  the  moral  relaUons  of  objects.  Is  not  this 
fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough  j 
Hiere  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presump< 
tian  of  faladiood.  Yes,  readied  I :  Here  are  metaphy- 
■cs,  sniely:  But  they  «re  all  on  your  side,  who  ad- 
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vance  «n  abstruse  hypodiesis,  whidi  can  never  be  made 
jntelligible,  nor  quadrate  with  U17  pardcular  instancs 
or  illustration.  The  hypothesis  which  we  embrace  ia 
plain.  It  maintains  that  mwaUty  is  determined  by 
sentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be  whatever  mental-acr 
tion  or  quality  givet  to  a  spectator  the  pleasing  sentiment 
ef  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary.  We  th&a  pro> 
ceed  to  examme  a  plain  matter  of  fkctt  to  wit,  what  ao 
tions  have  (his  influence :  We  c<msider  all  Uie  diauD* 
stances  in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  (heoce  oi- 
deavour  to  extract  srane  general  otwervadons  with  re- 
gard to  these  sentiments.  IF  jou  call  this  metc^hj* 
tics,  and  find  any  thing  abstruse  bere>  you  need  only 
conclude,  that  your  turn  irf  mind  is  not  suited  to  the 
moral  sdences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  OCHKmiiiig 
his  own  conduct  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  par> 
ticular  emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefiictor),  be 
must  consider  these  separate  relations,  widi  all  the  cir* 
eumstances  and  situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to 
determine  the  superior  duty  and  obligatbn :  And  in  or* 
der  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and 
the  relations  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other. 
But  notwithstanding  this  appewing  similarly  in  the 
two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an  extreme  difference  bo* 
tween  them.  A  specutaUve  reasoner  concerning  toi- 
angles  or  circles,  considers  Uie  several  known  and 
given  rdations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures,  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  oB 
dte  former.  But  m  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  80> 
qnunted,  beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  thor 
relations  to  eadt  other  i  and  fi?om  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  fix  oar  choice  or  iqtprobatioo.  No  new  bet  ta 
aa3 
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be  ascertained:  No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid 
before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation. If  any  material  circumstance  be  yet  un- 
known or  doubtAil*  we  must  first  employ  our  inquiry 
or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure  us  of  it,  and  must  sus- 
pend for  atime  all  moral  decbion  or  senument.  Wbile 
we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were  aggresspr  or  not, 
how  can  we' determine  whether  the  person  who  killed 
him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after  every  circum- 
stance, every  relation  is  known,  the  understanding  has, 
no  iartber  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object  on  which 
it  could  employ  itself.  The  approba^on  or  blame 
which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  workof  thejudgmentj 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  not  a  speculative  propositiou 
or  affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment.  In 
the  disquisiuons  of  the  understanding,  from  known 
circumstances  and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and 
unknown.  In  moral  decisions,  all  the  circumstances 
and  relations  must  be  previously  known :  and  the 
mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels 
some  new  impression  of  affection  or  disgust*  esteem  or 
contempt,  ^probation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  of 
fact  and  one  of  HgH ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When 
CEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation, 
and  from  circumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary, 
formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  action  which 
he  committed.  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  person,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  were  previously  known 
to  him :  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  interest, 
prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  the  sentiments  of 
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duty  and  humanity.  And  when  we  express  that  <Ie-' 
testation  against  him,  to  which'  he  himself  in  a  little 
time  became  tnsensihle ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  &om  the  rec- 
titude of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  agunst 
which  he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  per- 
severance in  the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sen- 
timents then,  not  in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind^' 
do  ail  moral  determinations  consist.  Before  we  can 
pretend  to  form  any  decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing 
must  be  known  and  ascertained  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject or  action.  Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  on  our 
part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  whence 
we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or  virtuous. 

III.  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident, 
if  we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in 
many  particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It 
is  on  the  proportion,  reiaUon,  and  position  of  parts, 
that  all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  understanding  or  intellectual  Acuities.  In  all  the 
science5,ourniind,fromthe  known  relations,  investigates 
the  unknown  :  But  in  all  decisions  of  taste  or  external 
beauty,  all  the  relations  are  beforehand  obvious  to  the 
eye;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  com- 
placency or  disgust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  disposition  of  our  organs. 
'  Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle  ;  but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  sud  a  word  of 
its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  tn  any  part  of  the 
lincj  whose  parts  are  equally  distant  from  a  common 
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centre.  It  is  only  the  efiect,  which  that  figure  pro- 
daces  npcn  Ihe  mind,  whose  pfcnlisr  fabric  or  stm^ 
ture  renders  itsusceptibleof  mcb  sentiments.  In  vain 
woald  yoa  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by 
your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reasoning  in  aU  tha 
jwoperties  of  that  figare. 

Attend  to  Pauladio  and  Pbrbault,  while  they  a* 
l^n  all  the  parts  and  pr(qx>rlions  of  a  pillar:  lley 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature^ 
and  shaft  and  architrave ;  and  give  the  description  and 
position  of  each  of  these  members.  But  shonld  you  ask 
the  description  and  poution  of  its  beauty,  they  would 
readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  results  from  the  whol«i 
when  that  complicated  figure  is  presented  to  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  susceptible  to  those  finer  sensations.  1^11 
inch  a  spectator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure 
of  such  particular  dimensions  and  proporticHis :  From 
his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance  and  beau^. 
'  Agmn,  attend  to  Cicen^  while  be  punts  the  crime* 
of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  irora 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a 
being  whose  organs  hare  such  a  particular  structure 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence 
barbarity,  on  the  one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  8or< 
row,  innocence,  on  the  other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indig- 
nation or  compessiim  arise  in  you  from  this  compli- 
cation of  circumstances,  yon  would  in  vain  ask  himy 
in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which  he  so  vehe- 
mently exclaims  against :  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  dispo^tioD 
and  thought  of  nil  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  anni- 
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hOated.  No  satisfactory  answer  Can  be  gtren  to  aoy 
vif  these  questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  i]io> 
rals ;  and  we  must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime 
or  iimnorality  is  no  particular  &ct  or  relation,  whkL 
can  be  the  object  of  the  understanding,  but  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  sentiment  of  disa[^robatioii,  which,  by 
the  structure  of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  oo 
the  (^prehension  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all 
the  same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents, 
tbouf^  the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or 
hatred,  nor  are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or 
iniquity.  A  young  tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys 
its  parent,  stands  in 'all  the  same-  relations  with  Nero| 
when  be  murdered  Agrippina ;  and  if  morality  con- 
sisted merely  in  relations,  would,  no  doi^  be  equally 
criminal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu> 
man  actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for 
by  reatoHy  but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  without  any  de^ 
pendotce  on  the  intellectnal  Acuities.  Ask  a  man, 
vAy  he  laes  exercise ;  he  wilt  answer,  becatae  he  de$ira 
to  keep  his  health.  If  you  then  inquire,  why  he  deiiret 
health  i  he  will  readily  reply,  because  tickness  it  paii^itl. 
If  you  push  your  inquiries  farther,  and  desire  a  reason 
tc^  he  hates  pain,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
lliis  is  an  ultimate  end,  an4  is  never  referred  to  any 
other  object. 

Perhaf»  to  your  second  question,  nAy  he  desires 
health  I  he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  tiecetsary  Jbr  tit 
exercise  of  his  eaUing,  If  you  ask,  vhi^  he  is  anxious  om 
that  head ;  he  will  answer,  because  he  desins  to  get 
money.    If  you  demand.  Why  T  It  is  the  instrument  tf 
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pleasure,  sRys  lie.  And  beyond  thia,  it  is  &n  absurdity 
to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be 
a  progress  in  infinitum,  and  that  one  thing  can  always 
be  a  reason  why  another  b  desired.  Something  most 
be  desirable  oa  its  own  account*  and  because  of  its 
immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human  sentiment 
and  affection. 

Now,  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im- 
mediate satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that 
there  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches;  some 
internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which 
embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  other. 
~  Thus  the  distinct  boumlories  and  offices  of  reason 
and  of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  con-r 
veys  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter 
gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and 
virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand 
iQ  nature,  without  addition  or  diminutioD  :  The  other 
has  a  productive  faculty ;  and  gilding  or  staining  all 
natural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  froi^  internal 
sentiment,  raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Rea- 
son, being  cool  abd  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action, 
and  directs  only  the  iihpulse  received  from  appetite  or 
inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  hap- 
piness or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery, 
Iwcomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances 
and  relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.  Afler 
all  circumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the 
latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  qf 
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blame  or  approbation.  The  standard  of  Uie  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  in- 
flexible, even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being:  The 
standard  of  the  other,  arising  from  the  internal  frame 
and  constitution  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
that  Supreme  Will,  which  bestowed  on  each  being  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the  several  classes  and 
orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF-LOVE.' 


There  is  a  principle  Eupposed  to  prevail  among 
many,  wbich  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or 
moral  sentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but 
the  most  depraved  dispo«tion,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still 
further  to  encourage  ^at  depravity.  This  principle  is, 
tbatall&fnfvo/fncf  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cb eat, 
public  spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust 
and  confidence ;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom, 
purstte  only  our  private  interest,  we  wear  these  Ur 
disguises,  io  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and 
expose  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations. 
What  heart  one  must  be  possessed  <^  who  professes 
such  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  senUment  that  Cc 
belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and  ' ' ' 
also,  what  degree  of  affection  and  benevolence  he  can 
bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents  under  such 
odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or,  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart. 


'  Thii  Traatibe  stood  in  the  ediiioni  pruir  Ut  O,  Man  inuoductioa  lo 
tbe  Euiy  on  BciKToleiwe,  (p.  Sll.) 
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we  tntut,  at  least,  accotmt  for  tltem  from  tbe  fnpst  care- 
less and  precipitate  examhuUion.  Superficial  reason- 
ers,  indeed,  obserring  many  &lse  pretences  among 
'mankind,  and  feelings  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint 
in  tlkeir  own  disposition,  might  draw  a  general  and  n 
bas^  conclusion,  that  all  is  equally  cornipted;  and 
that  men,  different  from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed 
from  all  other  speries  of  existence,  admit  of  no  degrees 
of  good  or  bad,  but  ar%  in  every  instance,  the  same 
creatures  under  different  disguises  and  appearances. 

There  is  anotlier  princiffle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insbted  on  by  philoso- 
phers, and  has  been  tbe  fbrnidation  of  many  a  system ; 
that,  whaterer  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  { 
that  the  most  generous  friendship,  however  sincere,  is 
a  modification  of  self-love;  and  that,  even  unknown  to 
ourselves,  we  seek  only  our  own  graUfication,  while  we 
appear  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  schemes  for  the 
liber^  and  happiness  ofmai^ind.  By  a  turn  of  ima> 
gination,  by  a  refinement  of  reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm 
of  passion,  we  seem  to  take  part  in  the  interests  of 
others,  and  imagine  ourselves  divested  of  all  selfish 
considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  generous  pa- 
triot, and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravest  hero,  and 
most  al^ect  coward,  have,  in  every  action,  an  equal  r^ 
gard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  tbe  seeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  can- 
not possibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or 
have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  him- 
self in  practice,  very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and 
honour  were  no  strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect. 
Atticus  and  Horace  seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature. 
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am)  cultivated  by  reflection,  As  generous  and  ftiendfy' 
diEpositions  as  any  disciple  of  tlie  austerer  schools  {  and 
amonj^  the  moderns,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  main- 
tained the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable 
lives,  though  the  former  lay  not  under  any  restraint  of 
religion,  which  might  snpply  the  defects  of  his  philo- 
sophy. An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  world 
without  hypocrisy  or  di^piise ;  though  he  may  attempt, 
by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the  elements 
of  this  passion,  if  I  may  sosf^lc,  into  those  of  another, 
and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-Iov^  twisted  and 
moulded,  by  a  parlicutar  turn  of  imagination,  into  a' 
variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  ima- 
gination [Hrevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same 
direction  to  the  original  passion,  this  issufficient,  even 
-  according  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  liuman  characters,  and  denominate  one  man^ 
virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  in- 
terested. I  esteem  the  man  whose  self-love,  l^  what- 
ever means,  is  so  directed  as  to  f^ve  him  a  concern  for 
otfiers,  and  render  him  serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate 
or  despise  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond 
his  own  graUfications  and  enjoyments.  In  vain  would 
you  surest,  that  these  characters,  tlioiigh  seemingly 
opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  that  a  very  in-< 
considerable  turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  differ-, 
ence  between  them.  Each  character,  notwithstanding 
these  inconsiderable  diSerences,  appears  to  me,  in 
practice,  pretty  durable  and  un  trans  mutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natu- 
ral sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  con- 
cerning the  minute  origin  of  these  iqipearonces.     Does 
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not  the  lively,  cheerPul  colour  of  a  countenance,  in- 
spire me  with  complacency  and  pleasure,  even  though 
1  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  diSerence  of  com- 
plexion arises  from  the  most  minute  differences  of 
Uiickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  skin,  by 
means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  reflect 
one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others? 

But  though  the  question,  concerning  the  universal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man,  be  not  so  material,  as  is 
usually  imagined*  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  of  consequence  in  the  speculative  science  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and 
inquiry.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unsuitable,  in  this 
place,  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  upon  it.  * 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothecs 
is,  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our 
most  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  the  blu- 
est stretch  of  philosoptiy  to  establish  so  extraordinary 
a  paradox.  To  the  most  careless  observer,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  such  dispositions  as  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity ;  such  siFections  as  lovet  friendship,  compas- 
sion, gratitude.     These  sentiments  have  their  causes, 

*  Bnovoi-BMci  naturally  diiidn  into  two  kind^  tbe  getterat  uid  lb« 
partiaibir.  The  Bntii,  where  we  ha*e  no  fiiendship,  or  coonection,  oc 
cMcem  for  tbe  pemn,  but  feel  onlj  a  general  sympathy  with  him,  or  ft 
comp— won  for  hia  puna,  and  a  congTatuJation  with  hLH  ptcasunn*  llw 
oilier  ipeciea  of  beDerolence  h  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  ser- 
Ticca  done  ai,  or  on  aome  parttculoi  ctinneiion.  Both  ttaeie  sentimenia 
mtiat  be  allowed  ml  in  human  nature ;  but  wbetber  thej  will  resolTe  in. 
to  •ome  nice  coniidentioni  of  lelC-lore,  ii  a  question  more  curious  than 
important  Tbe  fonner  lentinicnl,  to  wit,  that  of  general  benevolence, 
or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  ihall  haxe  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of 
in  the  couna  of  this  inquiry ;  and  I  assume  it  ai  real,  from  general  ex. 
perience,  without  any  other  proor. 
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tttects,  objects,  sad  operations,  marked  by  cuinimm 
language  and  observation,  wad  pUinly  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  is  the 
obvious  i^ipearonce  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  tilt 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  bj  p^ietrating 
deeper  iuto  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  affeo'. 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  Utter.  AH 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless 
and  seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  lore  of 
aiv^dmlyt  which  has  bera  Uie  source  of  moch  fiilse 
reasoning  in  philosophy.  *I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
any  detail  on  the  present  subject.  Many  able  philoao- 
pfaers  have  shown  the  inanfficiency  of  these  syatnas ; 
and  I  shall  take  for  granted  what»  1  believe,  the  small- 
est rt6ectioD  will  make  evidait  to  every  impartial  in- 
quirer. 

Bot  die  nature  of  the  antgect  finmishee  die  strongest 
presumptitm,  that  no  better  ajsi&a  will  ever,  for  the 
fotnrc^  be  indented,  in  order  to  account  for  ^e  origin 
of  the  benevolent  from  the  selfish  afl^tions,  and  reduce 
all  the  Tuions  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  per^ 
feet  sin^lici^.  The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  ^e^ 
oes  of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  an  hypothesis 
in  nature,  contrary  to  first  ^qiearances,  has  been  found, 
on  more  accurate  scruUny,  solid  and  satis&ctory.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  so  frequent,  that  a  judicious  at 
veil  OS  wHtf  philosopher, '  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phenome- 
non may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general  presumpi. 
lion  for  its  urinng  from  the  causes  which  are  tiie  least 
obvious  and  &miliar.  But  the  presumption  always  lies 
on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 
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of  onr  passions^  and  of  the  hitemBl  operaUoiM  of  the 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause, 
which  can  there  be  sEdgned  (or  any  phenommon  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one.  When  a  philosof^er,  in  the  expli- 
calion  of  bis  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  so  some 
very  intricate  and  refined  rejections,  and  to  suppose  ^ 
them  essential  to  the  produccioo  of  any  passion  or  eino-  / 
tion,  we  have  reason  to  be  ^trem^y  oa  our  guard 
against  so  fallacious  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  impresmon  from  the  refinements  c^ 
reason  or  imagination ;  and  itisalwaysftnmd^  that  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily  from 
tbe  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  miad,  destroys  all 
activity  in  the  former.  Our  predominmit  motive  or  ii^ 
teolion  is,  indeed,  frequenlly  concealed  from  ourselves 
when  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  motives^ 
vluch  the  mind,  from  vanity  or  sel^cooceit,  is  desirous 
of  supposing  more  prevalent:  But  there  is  no  instance, 
dot  a  ooncealment  of  this  nature  baa  ever  arisen  from 
the  abstmseness  and  intricaqr  of  the  motive.  A  man 
that  has  lost  a  friend  and  patron  may  flatter  faknsel^ 
that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  sentiments,  with' 
oat  any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  connderations : 
But  a  man  that  grievea  for  a  valuable  friend,  who 
needed  his  pabooa^  and  protection ;  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  bis  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
met^ihysical  regards  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no' 
fbundatioa  or  reali^  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that 
minute  wfae^  imd  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give 
aotioa  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  £at  the  origin  oC 
passion  from  such  abstruse  reflections^ 

Animals  are  found  susceptMe  of  kindness,  both  to 
tbeir  own  speaes  and  to  oivs ;  qor  is  there,  in  this  caaey 
the  least  suEfudon  of  disguise  or  artifice.    Shall  we  ac- 
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count  for  all  their  sentiments,  too,  from  refined  deduc- 
tions of  self-interest  ?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested 
benevolence  in  the  inferior  species,  by  what  rule  of  ana- 
logy can  we  refuse  it  in  the  superior  ? 

Love  between  the  sexes  begets  a  complacency  and 
good  will,  very  distinct  from  the  gratification  of  an  ap- 
petite. Tenderness  to  their  o£&pring,  in  all  sensible 
beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the 
strongest  motives  of  self-love,  and  has  ho  manner  of 
dependence  on  that  affection.  What  interest  can  a  fond 
mother  have  in  view,  who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous 
attendance  on  her  sick  child,  and  afterwards  languishes 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  from  the 
slavery  of  that  attendance  ?   * 

Is  gratitude  no  affection  of  the  human  breast,  or  is 
that  a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  satis&ction  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  absence  or  death  should  prevent  us  from 
all  participation  in  it?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
present,  but  our  affection  and  regard  to  him  ? 
:  These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of 
a  general  benevoleqce  in  human  nature,  where  no  real 
interest  binds  us  to  the  object.  And  how  an  imaginary 
interest,  known  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin 
of  any  passion  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explains 
No  satis&ctoiy  hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  probability  that  the 
future  industry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more 
fiivourable  success. 

'  But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disin- 
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terested  benerolence,  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really 
more  simplicily  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve 
all  friendship  and  humanity  into  this  latter  principle. 
There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  which  necessarily  precede  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  cany  us  directly  to  seek  possession  of  the 
object.  Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drink-' 
ing  for  their  end;  and  from  the  gratification  of  these 
primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasiire,  which  may  become 
the  ol^ect  of  another  species  of  desire  or  inclination 
that  is  secondary  and  interested.  In  the  some  manner^ 
there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  impelled 
immediately  to 'seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fome,  or 
power,  or  vengeance,  nithoat  uiy  regard  to_ interest;  ' 
and  when  these  objects  are  attained,  a  pleasing  enjoy- 
ment ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  afiec- 
tions.  Nature  must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  consti- 
tution  of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame 
ere  we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or 
pursue  it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  hap* 
piness.  If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  tahe  no  delight  in  praise : 
If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoy- 
ment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adver- 
saiy  is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In  all  these  cases, 
there  is  a  passion  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  happiness;  as  there 
are  other  secondary  passions  which  afterwards  arise, 
and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  when  once  it 
is  constituted  such  by  our  original  affections.  Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-love, 
that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because 
we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender  pains 
VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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or  pleasures,  and  have  litUe  misery  or  happiness  to 
avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  nhere  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this 
may  likewise  be  the  case  with  benevol«ice  and  friend- 
ship, and  that,  from  the  ori^al  frame  of  our  temper, 
we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good, 
which,  by  means  of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  pursued,  from  the  combined 
motives  of  benevolence  and  self-enjoyment  ?  Who  sees 
not  that  vengeance,  from  the  force  alone  of  passion, 
may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly 
neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  interest,  or  safety ; 
and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse  our  very  souls 
into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  ?  And  what  a  ma- 
lignant philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  allow,  to 
humanity  and  Iriendship,  the  same  privileges  which  are 
indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  sa- 
tire than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human 
nature;  and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical 
wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious 
argument  or  reasoning. 


'  Animaique  in  vulnere  ponunt.         Viio. 

■  Dum  alieii  noceat,  mi  iwgligens,'  tmj»  Smica  oT  Anger.  De  In.  I.  i. 
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SOME  FABTHEB  CO  MS  I  DERATIONS  WITU  REGARD 
TO  JUSTICE. 


TiiG  intenUon  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Jus- 
tice, and  to  mark  some  differences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  social  virtues  of  hntnanity  and  benevolence  ex- 
ert their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or 
instinct,  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object, 
moving  the  affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme 
or  system,  nor  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  con- 
currence, imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  shild,  transported  by  that  na- 
tural sympathy  which  actuates  him,  and  which  affords 
no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  like  circumstances.  A  generous 
man  cheerfully  embraces  an  opportunity  of  serving  his 
friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  beneflcent  affections ;  nor  is  he  concerned 
whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were  ever 
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before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  af- 
terwards prove  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object, 
and  pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  atone  of  the  person 
loved  and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In 
this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good  resulting  from 
their  benign  influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire, 
it  also  excites  the  morali?jsentiment  of  approbation, 
without  any  reflection  on  farther  consequences,  and 
without  any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or 
imitation  of  the  other  members  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  the  generous  friend  or  disinterested  patriot 
to  standalone  in  the  practice  of  beneficence,  this  would 
rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  pruse 
of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  nseful,  or  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  = 
But  the  benefit  resulting  from  them  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  every  individual  single  act;  but  arises  from 
the  whole  scheme  or  system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  society.  General  peace  and 
order  are  the  attendants  of  justice,  or  a  general  absti- 
nence from  the  possessions  of  others :  But  a  particular 
regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  individual  citizen 
may  frequentiy,  considered  in  itself,  be  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of  the  individual 
ncu  is  here,  in  many  instances,  directiy  opposite  to  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  former  may  be 
extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, advantageous.  Riches  inherited  from  a  parent 
are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  -of  mischief. 
Tlie  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance,  be  hurt- 
ful.    Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of  the 
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general  rule ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  conipeniiution  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  wliicli 
flow  from  'particular  cimracters  and  situations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited 
6tness  and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long 
coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of 
smaller  size.  His  governor  instructed  him  better, 
while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  conse- 
quences, and  informed  his  pupil  of  ^e  general,  inflexi- 
ble rules,  necessary  to  support  general  peace  and  order 
in  society. 

Tlie  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  ari»ng 
from  the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivi- 
sions, may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands  ; 
which  still  rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  apon  it, 
and  receives  increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and 
care  of  each  workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by 
the  social  virtue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  may  be 
compared  to  the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  indivi- 
dual stone  would,  of  itself,  fall  to  the  ground;  nor  is 
the  whole  fabric  supported  hut  by  the  mutual  assistance 
and  combination  of  its  corresponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some 
essential  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  characters,  situations,  and  connexions 
of  the  person  concerned,.or  any  particular  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws* 
in  any  particular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive^ 
without  scruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions, 
if  acquired  by  mistake,  without  a  good  tide,  in  order  to 
bestow  them  on  a  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immense  stores  of  superfluous  riches.     Public  uti- 
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lity  requires  that  property  should  be  regulated  by  ge- 
neral inflexible  rules ;  and  though  such  rules  are 
adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  public  utility,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  alt  particular  hard- 
ships, or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from  every 
individual  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and 
if  the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  prepon- 
derate much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws 
of  the  universe,  though  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the  volun- 
tary choice,  consent,'  or  combination  of  mankind.  If 
by  convention  be  here  meant  a  promise  (which  is  the 
most  usual  sense  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  this  position.  The  observance  of  promises 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  justice; 
and  we  are  not  surely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because 
we  have  given  our  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  conven- 
tion be  meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he  remarks  in 
his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in  concurrence  with 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of  actions  which 
tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  tlus 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions.  For  if 
it  be  allowed  (what  is  indeed  evident)  that  the  parti- 
cular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  Justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an 
eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the 
concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  be- 
baviour.    Bid  ell  his  vie^s  terminate  in  the  conse- 
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quences  of  each  set  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  his  self-love,  might  pllen  prescribe 
to  him  measures  of  conduct  very  different  from  those 
which  are  agi;eeable  to  the  strict  rules  of  right  and  jus- 
ticie. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  j^ommon 
convention,  for  common  interest,  without  any  promise 
or  contract ;  thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  mea- 
sures of  exchange;  thus  ^leech,  and  words,  and  lani- 
guage,  are  fixed  by  human  convention  and  agreement. 
Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  persons^  if 
all  perform  their  part;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if 
only  one  perform,  can  arise  from  no  other  principle. 
There  would  otherwise  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of 
them  to  enter  into  that  scheme  of  conduct.  ° 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many 
senses,  and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems 
vain  to  dispute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not  If 
self-love,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man;  if  reason 
and  forethought  be  also  natural ;  then  may  the  same 

°  This  thcoif,  canceniing  the  origin  of  propert]i,  and  consequently  at 
juMice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  thai  binled  at  uid  adopted  by  Gro- 
tiui.  '  Hinc  discimus  quae  fuerit  causa,  ob  quam  a  primieva  commu- 
niiKie  renim  primo  mobilium,  deinde  et  immobiliuin  diaceasum  est: 
niminun  quod  cllm  non  content)  bominei  v»ci  sponte  natis,  antra  habir 
tan,  corpore  aut  nudo  agere,  *ut  cortidbus  arfoorum  ferarumre  pelUbus 
vestito,  tit*  genus  eiquisitius  delegisseat,  industria  opui  fuit,  quim 
linguli  rebut  singulis  adhiberent;  quo  nuous  autem  fructua  in  commune 
eonreirenlui',  primum  obititit  hiconun,  in  qua  homines  disccsserunt,  dit. 
tantia,  deinde  juMiliie  et  amoris  defectus,  per  quam  fiebat,  ut  nee  ia 
Ubore,  nee  in  consumptione  fnictuum  qua  debebat,  lequalitas  senaretur. 


tolo,  neque  enim  acirc  alii  poteiant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  velient,  ut  eo 
abslinerent,  etideniirelleplurespotecant;  sed  pacta  quodam  aut  expresso, 
ut  per  divisionem,  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occupationem. '  De  Jure  Uelli  et 
Pacis,  lib.  iL  c^  8.  £  9-  VI.  t&  ;j. 
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epithet  be  applied  to  jusUce,  order,  6dellty,  property, 
society.  Men's  inclination,  their  necessities,  lead  them 
to  combine ;  their  anderstanding  and  experience  tell 
them,  that  this  combination  is  impossible,  where  eadi 
governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
possessions  of  others :  And  from  these  passions  and  re- 
flections conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe  like  passions 
and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  had 
l^ace,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what 
necessarily  arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual 
ftculties,  may  justly  be  esteemed  natural. ' 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence 
of  judges  by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as 
may  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  society.  For 
besides  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accustom  the  bench,  even  in  the  smallest  instance,  to 
regard  private  friendship  or  enmity;  it  is  certain  that 
men,  where  they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  rea- 
,  son  for  the  preference  of  their  adversary  but  personal 
favour,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  strongest  ill  will  against 
the  magistrates  and  judges.     When  natural   reason, 


*  Hatunl  nuf  be  oppoaed,  cttfacr  to  wtut  ii  khhmo/,  mdneiilout,  or 
art^doL  In  the  iwo  (ormar  leiuo,  juitke  uid  properlj  are  undoubtedly 
lutuia].  But  u  tlwj  BuppoM  won,  EorcdKiugbl,  daipt,  and  a  aocul 
uoion  and  coattdencj  amoDg  men,  periiapa  tbat  epilbct  cannot  Mrictly, 
in  the  last  aaiue,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men  liTed  witboul  society, 
proper^  had  nerer  been  knowD,  and  neither  justice  nor  ii^ustice  had  e*er 
ciut«d.  But  iodct;  among  human  creaturea  bad  been  impouible  with- 
out reason  and  forethought.  Inferior  animali  that  unite,  are  guided  by 
inatinct,  which  auppUca  the  place  of  reason.  But  all  thcK  diqiutn  ar« 
merely  verbal. 
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tbereibre,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  posi- 
tive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  di- 
rect the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.  Where 
these  two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called 
for ;  and  a  former  decision,  though  given  itself  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  8  new  decision.  If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be 
wanting,  imperfect  and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in 
aid ;  and  the  controverted  case  is  ranged  under  them, 
by  analogical  reasonings,  and  comparisons,  and  simili- 
tudes, and  correspondences,  which  are  often  more  fan- 
ciful than  real.  In  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed* 
that  jurispradence  is,  in  this  respect,  different  from  all 
sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  questions,  there 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  truth  or  falsehood  on 
eitlier  side.  If  one  pleader  bring  the  case  under  any 
former  law  or  precedent*  by  a  refined  analogy  or  com- 
parison ;  the  opposite  pleader  b  not  at  a  loss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the  preference 
^ven  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  taste  and 
imaf^nation  than  on  any  solid  argument.  Public  utility 
is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  this 
utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controversies : 
But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent, 
present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  fevour  of  either  party.  * 

*  Tbst  tbtre  br  ■  Hparation  ck  distiDction  of  poModom,  and  that  tfab 
■cparatioii  be  ilaadjr  and  coDMant;  this  ii  absolutcljr  reqaired  by  (he 
interMti  of  lodctri  and  hence  the  origin  of  justice  and  prapertj.  What 
pomcwioiu  TB  migmd  to  paitieular  periODi ;  this  ii,  goienllj  ipeaking, 
ptettj  indifiertut ;  and  is  often  deteimiucd  by  Terj  frivolous  tiews  and 
coDNderation*.     Ve  shall  mendon  ■  few  particulars. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  sereral  independenl  members.  Uie  most 
diTious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on  would  be  lo  annex  propiTly  Ut 
preunt  possessioa,  and  leare  CTcry  one  a  right  lo  what  he  at  present  cu* 
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We  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  sub- 
ject, that,  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  <^ 
general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which 
result  to  an  individual  from  a  violation  o{  them,  enter 

jojt.  The  rdation  OtfoaaAm,  vhicb  Uke*  place  betireen  Ibe  penoa 
■ad  tbr  otgtct,  natunlljr  dnm  on  tbe  rdUum  of  prepeitj. 

For  ■  like  nuod,  occupMioD  or  fint  powcMJon  btcmni  the  fiuBda- 
tion  of  pnqwrtj. 

Where  *  nwn  beatows  labour  ud  iodiutrir  upon  aaj  object,  whidt  be- 
fore belon^icd  to  nobodf ;  u  in  cutting  down  and  shaping  a  tnc,  in  cul- 
tivating a  Reld,  &c.  the  alteration  whidi  he  produces  caiuo  a  idatioo 
between  him  and  the  object,  and  naturslly  engagca  ua  to  annei  it  to  bim 
by  the  new  relation  of  propeit;.  This  cause  here  concurs  with  the 
public  utility,  which  consists  in  the  encouragement  pTen  to  iadu>lrj  and 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  concun,  in  this 
instance,  with  the  other  nutires,  and  engages  us  to  learc  with  him  what 
he  has  Acquired  by  hji  sweat  and  labour,  and  what  be  has  Aatteivd  Inm* 
self  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of.  For  tliough  private  humanity  can  by 
no  means  be  the  origin  of  juttice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  contra- 
dicts the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  possession  is 
once  fumiDd  by  the  indiqieiisable  necessities  of  soiaety,  private  bumanity, 
)uid  an  avCTiiion  to  the  doing  a  hardship  to  anolber,  may,  in  ■  particulat 
instance,  give  rise  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

1  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of  succession  or  inheritance 
much  depends  on  those  conneaions  of  the  imaginatioa,  and  that  the  re- 
lation to  a  fonDcr  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  the  object,  is  the 
cause  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his 
kinsman.  It  is  true,  industry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of 
poMession  to  children  or  near  retatjont :  But  this  conaidcntion  will  only 
have  place  in  a  cultivated  society,  whereas  the  right  of  tucceaion  is  re- 
garded even  among  the  greatest  barfaariana. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  acceuwn,  can  be  explained  no  way  but  by 
having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  coDneiioos  of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  moat  nation^  and  by  this  natural 
turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  tx- 
Cepting  such  rivets  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  which  aeem  too  large  to 
follow  ,-is  an  acceiuon  to  the  property  of  the  nei^ibouriiig  fields.  Yet 
even  these  riven  are  conudered  as  the  property  of  that  njUion  through 
whose  dominions  they  run;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable  bulk 
to  correspond  witl)  them,  ouil  bear  tiieni  such  ■  relation  in  tbe  lancy. 
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very  much  into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of 
that  universal  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  ini- 
quity. By  the  laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is 
mine,  and  ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  possession: 
I  reckon  on  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving 
me  of  it,  you  disappoint  my  expectations,  and  doubly 
displease  me,  and  olfend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic wrong,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated :  It 
is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as  an  individual  is  injured. 
And  though  the  second  consideration  could  have  no 
place,  were  not  the  former  previously  established  ;  for 
otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  would  be 
unknown  in  society ;  yet  there  is  no  question  but  the 
regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  respect 
to  particular.  What  injures  the  community,  without 
hurting  any  individual,  is  otlen  more  lightly  thought 
of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also  con- 
joined with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  beha- 


Tfae  acccuicms  vhich  ore  made  to  land  bordering  upon  riven,  follow 
tbe  land,  u.j  Ihe  CiTiliwu,  provided  it  be  nude  by  wh*t  ttwy  call  aflurian, 
Uilt  is,  inKnaibly  and  imperceptibiy ;  which  are  circunutanccs  that  as&ist 
the  imagination  in  the  conjunction. 

'Where  there  is  any  considerahlc  portion  torn  >t  once  from  one  bank 
and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  hii  property  whou  land  it  falls  on 
dll  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  the  trees  and  roou  have  apread  their 
ptanli  into  both.     Before  that,  the  thought  does  not  aufficienlly  jun 

In  ibort,  we  muit  ever  diitinguish  between  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
and  constancy  in  men's  possession,  and  tlie  rule*  which  assign  particular 
objects  to  particular  personi.  The  flnt  necessity  is  obvious,  strong,  and 
invincible:  The  latter  maj'  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and 
frivolous,  on  the  sentiment  of  private  humanity  and  aver«on  lo  privnte 
bardshi]),  on  positive  laws,  on  prccedeats,  analogies,  and  very  fine  con- 
ueiions  and  (urns  of  (be  in 
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or  80HE  VERBAL  DISPUTES. 


NoTHiKo  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  en- 
croach upon  the  province  of  graminari&ns,  and  to  en- 
gage in  disputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they 
are  handling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so 
frivolous  and  endless,  that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry ; 
and  proposed  simply  to  collect,  on  the  one  hand,  a  list 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  love 
or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  personal  merit;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those  qualities  which  are 
the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and  which  detract 
from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed  of  them ; 
subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided 
the  terms  virtue  and  vice ,-  because  some  of  those  qua- 
lities which  I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  rer 
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ceive,  in  the  English  language,  the  appellation  of 
talents  rather  than  of  virtues ;  as  some  of  die  blanieable 
or  censurable  qualities  are  often  called  defects  rather 
tlian  vices.  It  may.  now  perhqis  be  expected,  that  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we  should  exacUy 
separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should  mark  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ; 
and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of  that  dis- 
tinction. But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this  un- 
dertaking, which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati- 
cal inquiry,'  I  shall  sul^oin  the  four  following  reflec- 
tions, whidi  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the 
present  subject. 

First,  I  Ao  not  find  that  in  the  English,  or  any  other 
modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactiy  fixed  be- 
tween virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a 
precise  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  other.  Were  we  to  say,  tor  in- 
stance, that  the  estimable  qualities  alone,  which  are 
voluntary,  are  entitied  to  the  i^pellation  of  virtues,  we 
should  soon  recollect  the  ^alities  of  courage,  equa- 
nimity, patience,  self-command,  with  many  others, 
which  almost  every  language  classes  under  this  appel- 
lation, though  they  depend  littie  or  not  at  all  on  our 
choice.  Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone  which 
prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitied  to 
tiiat  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and 
are  commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues ;  but  tiiat 
this  very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of 
another  species.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction 
between  intfllectuai  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm 
the  labt  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  be-, 
cause  they  alone  lead  to  action,  we  should  find   that 
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many  of  those  qualities,  usually  called  intellectual  vir- 
tues, such  Its  prudence,  penetration,  discernment,  dis- 
cretion, had  also  a  considerable  influence  on  conduct. 
The  distinction  between  the  heart  and  the  head  may 
also  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the  flrst  may  be  de- 
fined such  as,  in  their  immediate  exertion,  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these  alone  may 
be  called  the  genuine  virtues :  But  industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  secrecy,  perseverance,  and  many  other 
laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled  virtues,  are 
exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  their 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  per' 
plexity,  that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophi- 
cal discourse,  needs  not  enter  into  all  those  caprices 
of  language,  which  are  so  variable  in  different  dialects, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  dialect.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  it  is  always  allowed 
that  there  ore  virtues  of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when 
n  man  is  called  virtuous,  or  is  denominated  a  man  of 
virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  social  qualities,  which  are 
indeed  tlie  most  valuable.  It  is  at  the  same  time  cer- 
tain, that  anyremarkable  defect  in  courage,  temperance, 
economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of  mind, 
would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honest  man 
of  tills  honourable  appellation.  Who  did  ever  say,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  secondli/,  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should 
not  be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is 
.  so  little  distinction  made  in  our  Internal  estimation  of 
them.     It  seems  indeed  certain,  that  the  sentiment  of 
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conscious  worth,  the  self-Satis&ction  proceeding  from 
a  review  of  a  man's  own  conduct  and  character;  it 
seems  certain,  I  say,  that  this  sentiment,  which,  though 
the  most  common  of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in 
our  language,'  arises  from  the  endowments  of  couri^e 
and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from 
any  other  mental  excellencies.  Who,  on  the  other 
band,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflecting  on  his  own 
folly  and  dissoluteness,  and  feels  not  a  secret  sting  or 
compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any  past 
occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  ill-man- 
ners ?  Ko  time  can  effiice  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  affronts  which  cowardice  or 
imprudence  has  brought  npon  him.  They  stiU  haunt 
his  solitary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  show  bin,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  most  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
nesses, or  more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  rullery  and 
satire  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our 
bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence 
or  address,  our  taste  or  abilities  ?  These  we  display 
with  care,  if  not  with  ostentation ;  and  we  commonly 
show  more  ambition  of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in 
the  social  virtues  themselves,  which  are  in  reality  of 
such  superior  excellence.  Good-nature  and  honesty, 
especially  the  Utter,  are  so  indispensably  required,  that, 

'Tbc  term  PrideuconunoiilytBlcelliiialwdKnMibiitthUwntiinent 
■ccini  bidift^nul,  and  nuy  be  rather  good  or  bad,  aecording  M  it  is  well 
or  ill  rounded,  and  according  to  tbc  other  circumitancei  which  >ecom- 
ptny  iL  The  French  expreu  thi«  aentiinent  by  the  teirn  aH«ur;iniiirci 
but  u  they  alio  eipress  Klf-lova  as  well  sb  TWiity  by  the  ume  lenn,  there 
anm  thence  a  gnat  confiuion  in  Rochefoucault,  aud  txmaj  of  their  moral 
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though  the  greatest  censure  attends  any  Tiolation  of 
these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  such  common 
instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support  of 
human  society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  (pinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities 
of  their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endow- 
ments of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues,  being 
supposed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to 
be  the  more  usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conceit; 
and  when  boasted  of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  of  these 
sentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether 
a  beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and 
ctxitemptible  as  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.  Give  me 
my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness 
and  self^njoyment,  have  a  friendly  humane  heart, 
than  possess  all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and 
Philip  united.  But  I  would  rather  pass  with  the  world 
for  one  endowed  with  extensive  genius  and  intrepid 
courage,  and  should  thence  expect  stronger  instances 
of  general  applause  and  admiration.  The  figure  which 
a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with 
in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ; 
all  these  advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good 
sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 
violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  tf  sense 
and  courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  confessedly  form   a   considerable  part  of 
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personal  merit ;  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qui^ties  is 
both  better  satisfied  with  himself,  luid  better  entitled  to 
the  good  willj  esteem,  and  services  of  others,  than  one 
entirely  destitute  of  them ;  if,  in  short,  the  sentiments 
are  similar  which  arise  from  these  endowments  and 
from  the  sodal  virtues,  is  there  any  reason  for  being  so 
extremely  scrupulous  about  a  •xord,  or  disputing  whe- 
tiier  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It 
may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  sentiment  of  (^pro- 
bation, which  those  accomplishments  produce,  besides 
its  being  inferior,  is  also  s<Hnewhat  different  from  that 
which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity.  But 
this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  them  en- 
tirely under  different  classes  and  appellations.  The 
character  of  Csesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sal- 
lust  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  limited  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  difierent  way : 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  entireljr  the  same  which  arise 
from  them.  Ilie  one  produces  love,  the  other  esteem: 
The  one  is  amiable,  the  other  awful :  We  should  wish 
to  meet  the  one  character  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we 
should  be  ambitious  of  tn  ourselves.  In  like  manner, 
the  approbation  which  attends  temperance,  or  industry^ 
or  frugality,  may  be  somewhat  diffi>rent  from  that  which 
is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  without  making  them  en- 
tirely of  a  different  species.  And,  indeed,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  these  endowments,  more  than  the  other 
virtues,  produce  not,  al]  of  them,  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
probation. Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  Wit  and  humour  excite  love  and  affection.  * 

■  Loti  and  esteem  are  oxatlj  the  ume  pauion,  uid  •riie  from  nmilar 
Ctuiea.      ^e  quiJitieB  wbich  produce  both  are  lucb  ai  conununicate 
pleuure.     But  wbere  thia  pleasure  ia  teren  and  icrioua ;  or  where  itt 
VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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Most  pec^e,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  prenie-~ 
ilttation,  assent  to  the  definitioa  of  the  el^ant  and  ju- 
dicious poet ! 

Viitae  (fin  mere  good  nature  ii  a  fiiol) 

Ii  WDK  and  ijuiit  with  bumanitj.  ' 
What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assist- 
ance or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  io 
profiise  expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dis- 
solute pleasures,  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices 
(for  we  scruple  not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  un- 
pitied,  and  contempt  on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  felt  into  a  &tal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having 
used  every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself 
against  it.  On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  be  is 
a  just  object  of  regard  and  compassion :  his  betrayers 
alone  of  hatred  and  contempt ' 


c4^ect  is  great,  and  auka  a  strong  imprndon ;  or  where  it  produces  anj 
degree  of  bumililj  and  awe  :  la  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arise* 
bom  the  pleasure  is  man  prtqierly  denominated  esteem  than  lore.  Be- 
ncTOlence  sttrads  both  ;  but  is  connected  with  lore  in  a  more  cnunait 
degree.  UtercKcrottobe  still  a  stronger  miiturc  of  pride  in  contempt, 
lliaiiaf  hninilitf  and  esteem;  and  the  reason  would  not  be  difficult  to 
one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.  All  these  nriou*  miitures,  and 
compontions,  and  appearances  of  wntiment,  form  •  Tery  curious  sutqect 
of  speculation,  but  we  wide  of  our  present  purpose.  Tfarougliout  thii 
inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  genera],  what  qualiliBS  are  a  subject  of 
praise  or  of  censure,  widiout  entering  Into  all  the  minute  differences  of 
sentiment  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned, 
is  dso  disliked,  as  well  as  what  is  hated  ;  and  we  here  endearour  to  take 
objects  according  to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These 
sciences  sre  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  Io  common  readers,  even  iritfa 
all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from  duperfluous 
speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  evety  capacity. 

►The  Art  of  Preserving  Healdi.    Book  IV. 

>  Polylnus,  lib.  riii.  cap.  S. 
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The  precipitate  fligbt  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared 
such  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his 
A'iendship  towards  that  greet  man.  In  the  same  tnatmer, 
says  he,  as  icani  (^cleanliness,  decency,  or  discretion  in 
a  mistress,  are  found  to  alienate  our  affections.  For  so 
he  expresses  himseir,  where  he  talks,  not  tn  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosopher,  but  in  that  of  a  statesman  and 
man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend  Atticus.  ^ 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges 
very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that 
honourable  appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  re- 
flection, which  we  proposed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the 
ancient  moralists,  the  best  models,  made  no  material 
distinction  among  the  different  species  of  mental  en- 
dowments and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike  under  the 
appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  made  them  indis- 
criminately the  object  of  their  moral  reasonings.  The 
prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices,  •  is  that  sagacity 
which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  preserves  us 
from  error  and  mistake.  Magtianimity,  temperance, 
decency,  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And  as 
that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  conunon  received 
division  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties 
form  but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
subject " 

k  Lib.  Ii.  epIiL  la  >  Lib.  1  cap.  a 

**  The  following  panage  of  Cirera  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the  moat 
clear  and  eipress  to  our  purpose  tbst  any  thing  can  be  imagined,  and,  in 
a  dinpule  nhlcb  is  chiefly  Teifaal,  must,  on  account  of  the  author,  cBn7 
an  aulhorilj  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal 

'  Vinui  aulem,  quK  est  per  le  ipu  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua  nihil  laudari 
C  CS 
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We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Ari»> 
totle's  Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage^ 
temperance^  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modes^,  pru- 
dence, and  a  manly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  justice  and  friendship. 

To  suitain  and  to  abstain,  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  sum- 
mary comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  bts 
disciples  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Stoics  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  Brm  temper  and  a 
sound  understanding.  With  them,  as  with  Soltmion 
and  the  Eastern  moralists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equi- 
valent to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  pruse  thee,  says  David, '  when  thou  dost 


poUM,  tunen  babet  plum  parteSf  quamm  alia  cat  alii  ad  laudationem 
aptliv.  Sunt  enim  alin  virtutei,  qu*  videntur  io  moribiu  bmniDum,  et 
quadam  comitaU  ac  beneficoitia  poube  :  alia  qua  in  ingeiui  aliqua  ft- 
coltatc,  But  anliui  magDiladine  ac  robora.  Nam  clenientia,  juMilia,  be- 
nlgnitaa,  fidca,  fortkudo  la  periculii  oonununibui,  jucunda  eit  auditu  in 
laudationibiu.  Omnet  emm  h>  virtutei  nun  tarn  ipiii,  qui  eu  in  u 
liabfnt,  quam  generi  hominum  fruetuoas  putantur.  Sapientia  ct  mag- 
nitudo  animi,  qua  omnet  m  humanv,  tenuH  at  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et 
ID  eicogitando  ria  quwlam  ingemi,  ct  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationia  habet 
non  minu*,  jucunditatU  minua.  Ipaot  enim  magia  videtur,  quu  lauda- 
nui.  quim  illoa,  apud  quoa  laudamui,  omare  ac  tueri :  ud  tamm  in 
landando  jungenda  lunt  etiam  hn:  genera  virtutum.  Fenint  enim  aurei 
hominum,  cum  ilia  qua  jucunda  et  gnta,  tum  etiam  ilia  qua  Durabilia 
■UDt  in  tirtute,  laudari.  ' — De  Oral.  lib.  ii.  ap,  8k 

I  luppoie,  if  Cicero  were  now  alire,  it  would  l>e  found  difficult  to 
fetter  bis  moral  sentiments  bj  narrow  aystemi ;  or  penuade  him,  that  no 
qualities  were  to  be  admitted  at  vtrhui,  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of 
jimonal  nerit,  but  what  were  recommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

'  Fialm  ilii. 
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well  unto  Uiyself.     I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wise  to  himself. ' 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  bis  phi- 
losophy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  oppo- 
sition all  their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  omits  nothing  considerable  which  can 
either  depress  or  exalt  their  characters.  His  moral 
discourses  contain  the  same  free  and  natural  censure 
of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy,  *  is 
esteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding 
and  obeying ;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  gene- 
ral or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal  intrust 
more  willingly  the  conduct  of  any  dangerous  enter- 
prise; under  none  did  the  soldiers  discover  more  cou- 
rage and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in  feeing  dan- 
ger ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  labou|: 
could  fatigue  his  body,  or  subdue  his  mind.  Cold  and 
heat  were  indifferent  to  him ;  Meat  and  drink  he  sough( 
as  supplies  to  die  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifica- 
tions of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest  he 
used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — Thesg 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vices:  Inhu- 
man cruelty;  perfidy  more  than  ptmic-  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  fpupd 
in  Guicciardin,  *  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster ;  and  is  a 

*  Aftra  nfun  frrif  im  tivrf  r>f*f.      EyRlFiBBS- 
'  Lib.  ixi.  cap.  i.  i  Lib.  i. 
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proof,  that  even  the  nKxlerns,  where  they  speak  natu- 
rally, hold  the  same  language  with  the  ancients.  In 
this  pope,  says  he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and 
judgment:  Admirable  prudence ;  a  wonderful  talent  of 
persuasion  ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprises,  a  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  incredible.  But  these  virtaet  were 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices ;  no  faith,  no  reli- 
gion, insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  s 
more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius, '  reprehending  Timteus  for  his  partiality 
against  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the 
most  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says.  If  he  took 
refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying 
the  dfrt  and  smoke  and  toil  of  his  former  profession  of 
a  potter ;  and  if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  begin- 
nings, he  became  master  in  a  little  time  of  all  Sicily, 
brought  the  Carthaginian  slate  into  ibe  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  at  last  died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of 
sovereign  dignity :  Must  he  not  be  allowed  something 
prodigious  and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  possessed 
great  talents  and  capacity  for  business  and  action  ? 
His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  re- 
lated what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy,  but  also 
what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and  Honour. 

In  general,  wc  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  moral  reasonings,  where  they  frequently 
treated  the  question  as  very  doubtful,  whether  virtue 
cotild  be  taught  or  notf '  They  justly  considered,  that 
cowardice,  meanness,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly, 


•  Vid.  Plato  in  Menonc,  SenecB  de  Otu  Sap.  cap.  31.   So  alio  Horace, 
Virlvlem  iladriiia  parti,  nnluraiw  donet,     EpiM.  lib.  i.  c>  IB.  ^ 
SocraticuK,  Dial.  1. 
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and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  rl> 
diculous  and  deformed,  contemptible  and  odious,  thou^  . 
independent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  supposed  at 
all  times  in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of' 
mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  tbe^^wr^A  reflection  which  I 
purposed  to  make»  in  suggesting  the  reason  why  mo> 
dem  philosophers  have  often  followed  a  course,  in 
their  moral  inquiries,  so  different  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients. In  later  times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially ethics,  have  been  more  closely  united  with  theo- 
logy than  ever  they  were  observed  to  be  among  the 
Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  science  admits  of  no  terms 
of  composition,  but  bends  every  branch  of  knowledge  to 
its  own  purpose,  without  much  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  natore,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language,  have  been 
warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinctions  have 
been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise, 
treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws, 
guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  circumstance  of  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
theory.  Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what  sense 
he  pleases:  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  sentiments  are  every  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  specidative  philosophers  at 
least,  to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expres- 
sions seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and 
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disapprobntion,  which  are,  however,  all  of  tbetn,  at  the 
bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 
The  explication  of  one  will  ea^ly  lead  us  into  a  just 
conc^tion  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appdlations. 
That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  io 
the  most  vulgar  system  of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of 
consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther it  bears  any  afiinity  to  that  which  we  owe  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  probable  that  the  approbation  attending 
the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises 
irom*  similar  principles,  whatever  appeUation  we  may 
ipve  to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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My  friend  Pmlamsde,b,  vho  is  as  greai  a  rambler  in 
his  principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over, 
by  study  and  travel,  almost  eTe>7  region  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an 
account  of  a  natibn  with  whom,  he  told  roe,  he  had 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom  be 
found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and 
inteltigent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FounLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things, 
partjcutarly  in  morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
When  I  came  ampng  them,  I  found  that  I  must  sub- 
mit to  double  pains ;  first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import 
of  those  terms,  and  the  pruse  or  blame  attached  to 
them.  After  a  word  hod  been  expluned  to  me,  and  a 
character  which  >t  expressed  had  been  described,  I 
concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
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prised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a 
person  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  Youjianci/y  said  I,  one  day  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, thai  Changuis  is  your  mortal  enemy:  I 
love  to  extinguish  quarrels  ,■  and  I  must  therefore  tell 
you,  that  a  I  heard  Mm  talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  But  to  my  great  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
peated Changuis's  words,  though  I  had  both  remem- 
bered and  understood  them  perfectly,  I  found  that  they 
were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  affront,  and  that  I  had 
very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between  these 
persons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on 
a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Al- 
cHEic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invi- 
tation, as  I  found  him  universally  esteemed  for  hia  per^ 
sonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in 
FouRLi  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  GuLK.1,  with  vhom,  he  told  me,  he  was  ex* 
tremely  enamoured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste 
was  not  lingular:  For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who 
had  come  on  the  same  errand.  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  this  mistress  of  his  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  town  ;  and  I  already  felt  a  secret  in- 
clination to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But 
as  the  moon  began  to  rise,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university  where 
GuLKi  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcmeic's  choice  of  Gol- 
Ki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
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pany  in  town,  and  tbat  it  was  expected,  while  he  gra- 
Ufied  his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  same  good  office  which  he  had  himself  owed 
to  Elcouf.  It  seems  Alchkic  had  been  very  hand- 
some in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers, 
but  had  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  sage  El- 
couF,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  astonishing  progress  which  he  had  made 
in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who 
by  the  by  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise 
scandalized  at  this  species  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body) 
that  Alcheic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had 
put  to  death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity. 
When  1  asked,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  ima- 
^nable,  what  was  his  motive  for  this  action,  he  replied 
coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  so  much  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances as  lie  is  at  present,  and  that  he  hod  acted, 
in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Al'cheic's  virtue  so  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  ac- 
clamation, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a 
stranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  high- 
ly applauded;  and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments 
were  united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  UsBEK.  This  UsBEK  had  been  to  the  last  mo- 
ment Alcheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high 
obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found 
after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part 
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of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired  with 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Usbek*s 
friends ;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his 
past  favours  and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  quali- 
ties :  His  very  vices  were  shining,  magnificent,  and  ge- 
nerous :  But  this  action  of  Alcheic's  sets  him  far  above 
UsBEK  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of 
the  noblest  that  ever  perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards 
Calish,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  un- 
dertaking of  some  importance.  Calish,  being  a  pas- 
sionate man,  gave  Alcheic,  one  day,  a  sound  drub- 
bing, which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return 
of  Calish's  good  humour,  kept  still  a  fair  correspon- 
dence with  him,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair 
in  which  they  were  joined  to  a  happy  issue,  and  gained 
to  himself  immortal  honour  by  bis  remarkable  temper 
and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  FoURLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure, 
Alchetc,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  ikirly 
hanged  himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a 
life,  says  each  Fourltan,  could  not  be  better  crowned 
than  by  so  noble  an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  all  his  other  actions,,  what  was  his 
constant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boasted 
of  near  his  last  moments,  that  a  wise  iQan  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  great  god  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  d^ity  among  the  Fourlian$. 
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The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palahedes, 
are  as  extraordinaiy  with  regard  to  good  manners  and 
sociableness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend 
Alcheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment, 
composed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of 
FouRLi ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with 
him  to  the  place  where  we  assembled.  I  observed  one 
of  them  to  be  worse  provided  than  the  rest,  and  offer- 
ed him  a  share  of  my  mess,  which  happened  to  be  a 
roasted  pullet:  And  1  could  not  but  remark,  tliat  he 
and  ail  the  rest  of  the  ecmipany  smiled  at  my  simpli- 
city. I  was  tdd  Uiat  Alcheic  had  once  so  much  inte- 
rest with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  com- 
mon, and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for  that 
purpose.  He  persuaded  those  whom  he  observed  to 
be  "worst  provided,*  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company ; 
after  which,  the  others,  who  hed  brought  more  delicate 
fare,  were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer,  Tliis 
is  r^arded  as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has 
since,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Av- 
CHEic's  life,  composed  by  one  of  (he  greatest  geniuses 
of  FoCHLr. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Foubli, 
did  you  also  leam  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  re- 
plied he,  had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My 
friend,  so  oflen  mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning 
to  night,  but  sneer,  and  banter,  and  rally ;  and  you 
could  scarcely  ever  distinguish  whether  he  were  in  jest 
or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then,  that  my  story  is  im- 
probable, and  that  I  have  used,  or  rather  abused  the 
privilege   of  a   traveller.      To  be  sure,  said   I,    you 
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vere  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  manners 
are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we 
ever  read  of,  among  the  Mikorelians  and  TopiifAH- 

BOUE8. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  1  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom 
I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names 
I  employed.  If  you  consider  aright,  there  is  not  one 
stroke  of  the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be 
found  in  the  man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without 
diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages, ' 
and  the  exposing  of  their  children,  cannot  but  strike 
you  immediately.  The  death  of  Usbel  is  an  exact 
counterpart  to  that  of  Ciesar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  be,  lest  you  should  discover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  aL  But  even  adding  this  circum- 
stance, we  should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ungrateful  traitors  and  assassins ;  though  you  know, 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  characters  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  the  Athenians  erected  statues  to  them, 
which  they  placed  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
fa^iton,  their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  think  this 
circumstance  which  you  mention  so  material  to  absolve 
these  patroits,  I  shall  compensate  it  by  another,  not 

■  The  laws  of  Alheni  Bllowed  a  man  to  mur;  bU  oMa  by  the  biber, 
Solon'i  law  forbidi  pademtf  to  tUitt*,  ai  being  hi  act  of  too  great  dig- 
mly  for  *uch  mean  penoni. 
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mentioned,  which  wilt  equally  a^ravnte  their  crime. 
A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose, 
they  alt  swore  fealty  to  Caesar ;  and  protesting  to  hold 
his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  liands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  bis  de> 
struction. ' 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards 
Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who, 
heated  by  debate,  lifled  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of 
war  (the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  bira),  Strike  ! 
cries  the  Athenian,  strike !  but  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  iro- 
nical Socrates  and  his  Atlienlan  club  in  my  last  story ; 
and  you  will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names ;  ■ 
and  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe- 
nion  man  of  merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would 
pass  for  incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrate- 
ful perjured  traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable 
to  t>e  named,  not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ilt-man^ 
ners ;  and  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  suitable.  He  might  conclude  the  scene  by 
a  desperate  act  of  self  murder,  and  die  with  the  most 
absurd  blasphemies  in  hb  mouth.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  shall  have  statues  if  not  altars  erected 
to  his  memory ;  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed 
in  his  praise ;  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  them< 
selves  by  his  name ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall 
blindly  continue  their-  admiration ;  though,  were  such 
a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they  would  justly  re- 
gard him  with  horror  and  execration. 

"  ApiMan.  Bell.  CIt.  lib.  iiL  Suetoniu*  la  tit*  CmuU 
'  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  <U.  tvbfnt. 
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I  might  have  been  vwwre,  repUed  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  t^e  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
tile  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  (^attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence, 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us, 
you  now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse 
them  of  ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  oae* 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
modems.  Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anattmiy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation ;  in  these  we  justly 
claim  the  superiority ;  but  what  have  we  to  appose  to 
their  moralists  F  Your  representation  of  things  is  falla- 
cious. You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or 
Roman  by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him 
defend  himself  by  his  own  maxims,  and  then  pro* 
nounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocmt  or  reasonable, 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured 
by  a  standard  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially  if 
you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating 
some  circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best 
suits  the  purpose  of  your  discourse.  All  these  artifices 
may  easily  be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the 
Athenians,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,  both  active  and  passive,  so  to  speak, 
was  in  the  highest  vogue  and  esteem,  in  which  every 
man  of  education  chose  for  his  mistress  a  married 
woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
and  valued  himself  upon  these  infamous  conquests 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times  a  conqueror 
in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games;  in  which 
every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  lameness  and  iaci- 
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lity  with  regard  to  bis  own  wiFe,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute 
her  charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave 
her  full  liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments 
the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they 
who  never  motioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  con- 
junction with  robbery  and  poisoning?  Which  would 
they  admire  most,  the  villany  or  the  meamtess  of  such 
a  conduct  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud 
of  their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of 
their  liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  op- 
pressed, disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprison^ 
ed  by  the  tyrant,  he  would  still  rc^jard  it  as  the  highest 
merit  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for 
bis  smallest  glory  or  satistacUoo.  These  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  ask  me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human 
society,  or  of  some  inferior  servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience, 
that  these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bra- 
very. If  a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend, 
should  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  a- 
gainat  them,  nearly  approacbing.any  of  those  with  which 
your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each 
other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  for- 
give him ;  but  in  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  ob- 
lige hun  immediately  to  run  them  through  the  body, 
or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  ab- 
solute stranger  to  them,  should  deure  them,  at  the  pe- 
ril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bosom- 
companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  &- 
vourite  morality. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against 
their  friends  and  countrymen,  no  disgrace,  no  infatny, 
no  pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to 
turn  the  point  of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man 
of  rank  would  row  in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread, 
would  languish  in  prison,  would  suffer  any  tortures, 
and  still  preserve  his  wretched  life.  Rather  than  escape 
his  enemies  by  a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would 
infamously  receive  the  same  death  from  his  enemies, 
aggravated  by  their  triumphant  insults,  and  by  the 
most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people, 
to  erect  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  torment- 
ing the  unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  and  prac- 
tised :  And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  volun- 
tarily  to  shut  up  several  of  his  children,  in  order  that 
another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or 
rather  less  merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole 
fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness 
and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as 
this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation, 
say  I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during 
the  Saturnalia,  ^  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their 
masters,  is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives ;  accompanied  too  with  some  eircumstances  which 
still  farther  augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your 
sport  only  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down,  and  whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you:    But  this  nation 


^  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  Lucian.  £pist.  Saturn. 
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gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to 
them,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  abso- 
lutely incurable.  The  women,  though  widiout  virtue, 
ere  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reve- 
rence, praise,  and  magnify:  To  these  they  pay  the 
highest  deference  and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and 
all  times,  the  superiority  of  the  females  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged and  submitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  pretensions  to  education  and  politeness.  Scarce 
any  crime  would  be  so  universally  detested  as  an  in- 
fraction of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedts  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
strokes  with  which  you  have  painted  tbem  are  pretty 
just,  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  whose  national  character  is,  upon  the  whole, 
less  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument.  I  had  no  intention 
of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expense  of  the  ancients. 
I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  all  these 
judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  convince  you, 
that  feshion,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in 
this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French 
are  f^so,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent 
people ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the 
Athenians,  be  an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  mat- 
ter more  extraordinary :  These  two  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  similar  tn  their  national  character  of  any 
in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  while  the  English 
D  Dt 
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flatter  themselves  that  they  resemble  the  Romans,  their 
neighbours  on  the  Contineot  draw  the  parallel  between 
themselyes  and  those  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  dif- 
ference, therefore,  in  the  sentiments  of  morals,  must  be 
found  between  civilized  nations  and  barbarians,  or  be- 
tween nations  whose  characters  have  little  in  common  ? 
How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard  for  judgments 
of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  first  principles  which  each  nation  esta- 
blishes of  blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  south ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  same  moun- 
tain, and  are  also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions, 
by  the  same  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  incU> 
nations  of  the  ground  on  which  they  run  cause  all  the 
difference  of  their  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and 
a  Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other? 
Good  sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fi- 
delity, truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy, 
dignity  of  mind :  These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order 
to  insist  only  on  the  points  in  which  they  may  by  acci- 
dent difler.  Very  well:  I  am  willing- to  comply  with 
you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  these  differences 
from  the  most  univer^l  established  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly. I  shall  only  observe,  that  however  blameable, 
they  arose  from  a  very  inoocent  cause,  the  frequency  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  among  t^at  people;  and  were 
recommended)  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity ; '  qua- 
lities esteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

*  Flat.  Sjmip.  p.  188.    Ex  edit.  Scnnir 
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The  msiriofre  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  public  utility;  but  the  precise 
point  where  we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined 
by  natural  reason,  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  municipal  law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians 
went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has 
surely  pushed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  ex- 
treme.* 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it. 
It  is  because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the 
poverty  which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater 
evil  than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading, 
feeling,  or  resenting. ' 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  bles< 
sings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  on  usurper  or 
tyrant,  if  his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  our  scruples  from  private  vengeance?  That  his 
crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  must 
the  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putUng  of 
himself  above  law,  form  his  fiill  security?  You  can  re- 
ply nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great  inconveniences 
of  assassination ;  which,  could  any  one  have  proved 
clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sentiments 
in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 

drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great 

difficult,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek 

gallantry,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more 

*'  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.     But  our  neigh- 


■  Sec  Inquirj,  Sect.  IV.  >  Plul  de  Auore  Frolii,  rob  Bne. 
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hours,  it  seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  Che 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease, 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity 
and  constancy.  These  ends  are  both  good,  and  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  suri- 
prised  if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too  much, 
sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other. 

Tlie  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  ony 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is, 
in  that  case,  the  .truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarooi^ 
than  the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  it 
say  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners*  And  a 
duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon 
his  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and 
friendship  ;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly 
directed,  but  which  have  been  esteemed  universally 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  ^n  Athenian 
allows  tliat  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same, 
though  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very 
different  That  they  all  reason  aright  with  r^gftrd  to 
this  subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  shpw*  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame 
are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be 
corrected  by  sounder  reasoning  and  larger  experience. 
Though  many  ages    have  elapsed  since  the  fall  of 
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Greece  and  Rome ;  though  many  changes  have  ar- 
rived in  religion,  language,  laws,  and  customs;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable 
innovation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more 
than  in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  dif-- 
ferences,  perhaps,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Ho- 
race '  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined 
eyebrows ' :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  of  anti- 
quity are  still  our  models  for  male  and  female  beauty ; 
in  like  manner  as  the  character  of  Scipio  continues 
our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of  Cor- 
nelia for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  use/id  or  agreeable  to  a  man 
himself^  or  to  others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever 
be  assigned  for  praise  or  approbation?  Or  where 
would  be  the  sense  of  extolling  a  good  character  or 
action,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good 
for  nothing  ?  All  the  differences,  therefore,  in  morals, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views  which  peo- 
ple take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
usefulness  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral 
quality  more  useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar 
preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  ce-^ 


beauties. 


Epist  lib.  i.  epist  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  3, 

Ode  28.     Petionius  (cap.  86.)  joins  boUi  Uiese  circiunstanccs  as 
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tebrated  than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admi- 
ration and  attention  of  mankind.  "  Hov  utnal  is  it," 
says  Tully,  *  "  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberiftns,  and 
«  other  barbarians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible  om- 
**  stancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field, 
"  but  are  immediately  dispirited  under  the  pain  and 
"  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper :  while,  on  the 
**  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  slow 
*'  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness  and 
*'  disease ;  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
**  tacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions  ! " 
So  different  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among 
warlike  or  peaceful  nations  I  And  indeed  we  may  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  difierence  between  war  and  peace 
is  the  greatest  that  arises  among  nations  and  public 
societies,  it  produces  also  the  greatest  variations  in 
moral  senUment,  and  diversifies  the  most  our  ideas  of 
virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind, 
disdain  of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may 
better  suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of 
another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on 
public  affairs,  and  on  a  map's  own  safety  and  advance- 
ment. Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  also  vary  a 
little  with  these  variations;  and  Labeo,  perh^s,  be 
censured  fpr  the  same  qualities  which  procured  Cato 
the  highest  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts, 
and  encourages  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  English- 
man.   We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  either  the  same 

*  TuK.  Qunt  lilk  U. 
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sentiments,  or  the  same  laws  in  Berne,  which  previul 
in  London  or  Paris. 

Difierent  customs  have  also  some  inflnence  as  wdl 
as  difierent  unities;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to 
the  mind,  may  produce  a  supeiior  propensity  either  to 
the  useful  or  the  agreeable  qnalities ;  to  those  wbidi 
regard  self,  or  those  .which  extend  to  socie^.  Hese 
four  sources  of  moral  sentiment  still  sobsist;  but  par- 
ticular accidents  may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of 
them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at  ano^er. 

Hie  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women 
from  all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them 
so  essential  a  part  of  socie^  and  conversation,  that» 
except  where  business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone 
are  supposed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dis- 
course and  entertainment  As  this  di&rence  is  the  most  , 
material  that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also 
produce  the  greatest  variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  worid  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
served in  their  commerce  wi^  the  &ir  sex,  and  to  have 
hnposed  on  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modes^  and  de> 
cency.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  ora- 
tion of  Lysias. '  A  widow,  injured,  ruined,  undone 
calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  nearest  friends  and  rela^ 
tions;  and  though  never  before  accustomed,  says  the 
orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men,  the  distress  of 
her  circumstances  constrained  her  to  lay  the  case  be- 
fore them.  The  veiy  opening  of  her  mouth  in  such 
company  required,  it  serais,  an  apolt^. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors,  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for 
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bim,  in  Uie  course  of  the  lawsuit,  to  prove  that  tW 
marriage  of  Aphobus's  sister  with  Oneter  was  entirely 
fraudulent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  her  sham-mar- 
riage,' she  had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Athens  for 
two  years  past,  ever  since  her  divorce  from  her  former 
husband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  these 
were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  distinction  in  the 
city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no  way,  but  by 
•calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the  question, 
and  .by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had  seen 
Iter  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness.  *  So  re- 
served were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  man- 
ners was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen 
and  a  Clytemnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of 
any. event  in  the  Greek  history  which  proceeded  from 
the  intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mo- 
dem times,  particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the 
females  enter  into  all  transactions  and  all  management 
of  church  and  state :  And  no  man  can  expect  success, 
who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry 
the  Third,  by  incurring  the  dbpleasuro  of  the  fair,  en- 
dangered his  crown,  and  lost  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his 
indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a 
very  free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their 
living  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues 
and  gallantry.  We  must  sacri&ce  somewhat  of  the 
useful,  if  we  be  very  anxious  to. obtain  all  the  agreeable 
qualities,  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind 
of  advantage.     Instances  of  license,,  daily  multiplying, 

*  In  Onel^rein. 
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will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and  teach  the 
other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La 
Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  that  if  one 
hunxA  il,  it  is  but  a  small  matter :  if  one  knows  it  not^ 
it  is  tuahing.  * 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  tbe  agreeable  and  the  mefid  qualities 
of  the  sex,  is  to  lire  with  them  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
Romans  and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two 
nations  seem  similar  in  this  respect) ;  ■  that  is,  without 
gallantry,  *■  and  without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  rea- 
son, the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians 
of  an  age  ago  (for  the  present  are  very  di&rent),  must 
be  the  worst  of  any,  because  they  &vour  both  gailantiy 
and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  affect  the 
one  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males 
must  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to 
conversation,  address  and  humour.  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more 
approve  of  prudence,  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the 
one,  simplicity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  highest  es- 
teem; with  the  other,  politeness.     The  one  will  dis- 

^  Quand  on  le  i^t  c'eit  peu  de  cboie ; 
Quuid  on  rigoor^  ct  n'ett  rien. 

■  During  the  time  of  tbe  empcron,  the  Bomana  •eem  to  hmve  been 
more  pven  to  intriguei  tnd  gsJIuitry  than  the  English  are  at  preunt : 
And  tbe  women  of  co&dJtian,  in  order  to  retain  their  lorere,  endeavoured 
to  fix  a  name  of  rq>niach  on  thoae  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and 
low  amoun.  lliej  were  called  AHCiLUUilaLi.  See  Sikica  de  Bcnefi- 
ciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9;     See  also  Hirtial.  lib.  lii.  epig.  56. 

^  The  gallantr;  here  meant  ii  that  of  amours  and  attuhments,  not  that 
of  compluunce,  which  it  a*  much  paid  l«  the  lau  mi  in  England  u  Id 
anj  other  country. 
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tingnish  themselves  by  good  sense  and  judgment,, the 
other  by  taste  and  delicacy.  Tlie  eloquence  of  the 
former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate,  that  of  the  other 
in  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  na/wa/ efiects  of  such  castoms. 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen 
in  society,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  gene- 
ral rules.  Who  could  imagtoe.  For  instance,  that  the 
Romans,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be 
very  indifferent  about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  in> 
iiunous ;  while  the  Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a 
woman  but  in  their  own  houses,  were  c<Hitinually  pip* 
ing,  singing,  and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally 
arise  from  a  republican-  or  monarchical  govenunent^ 
are  also  very  obvious,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed 
from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  igno- 
rance or  learning.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse 
with  observing,  that  di&erent  customs  and  situations 
vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may 
some  consequences)  in  any  very  essential  point,  and 
prevful  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can 
aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to 
please.  The  Manner,  the  Ornamehts,  the  Graces, 
which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  b  almost  every 
wliere  the  same,  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  hu- 
manity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Palaheoes,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  c^ 
common  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and 
the  practice  of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  ex- 
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traragance  on  either  side.  But  what  say  you  to  artiji- 
cial  lives  and  manners?  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
maxims  on  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  these 
are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  i  explain  myself  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  hatl  performed 
their  duty  in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought  that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  th^r  conduct  to 
themselves,  and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with 
those  virtues  or  vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  human  society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the 
business  of  philosophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary 
behaviour  and  deportment ;  and  accordingly  we  may 
observe,  that  this  being  the  Sole  principle  by  which  a 
man  could  elevate  himself  above  his  fellows,  it  acquu%d 
a  mighty  ascendant  over  many,  and  produced  great 
singularities  of  mucims  and  of  conduct.  At  present, 
when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it 
has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but  seems  to  confine 
itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to  sacrifices 
in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  mo- 
dem religion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our 
words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule 
so  much  the  more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite^ 
though  distant  rewards  and  punishments,  and  no  in- 
fraction of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extrava* 
gant  philosophy.  Let  ns  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dern times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic 
name  by  a  comparison  with  theDoMiNicsor  Loyolab, 
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or  stij  canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  ns  compare  him 
to  Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Dio- 
genes himself  and  perhaps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  Le 
allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted  and 
displayed  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's  conduct  was  an  endea- 
vour to  render  himself  an  independent  being  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  confine  all  his  watits,  and  desires, 
and  pleasures,  within  himself  and  bts  own  mind :  The 
aim  of  Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  sense  of  his  de- 
pendence before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his  num- 
berless wants  and  infirmities.  The  ancient  supported 
himself  by  magnanimity,  ostentation,  pride,  and  the 
idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  modern  made  constant  profession  of  humility  and 
abasement,  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  himself ;  and 
endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as  far  as 
they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek  were 
in  order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  em- 
braced merely  for  rfieir  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suf- 
fer as  much  as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged 
himself  in  the  most  beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public : 
The  sfint  refused  himself  the  most  innocent,  even  in 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his 
friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  them,  and 
scold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely 
indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to  love 
and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is, 
every  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  morta- 
lity of  the  soul  was  his  standard  principle;  and  even 
his  sentiments  of  a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have 
been  licentious.    The  most  ridiculous  superstitions  di- 
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reeled  Pascal's  faith  and  practice ;  and  an  extreme  con* 
tempt  of  this  life,  in  comparison  of  the  future,  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  bts  conduct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men 
stand:  Yet  lioth  of  tbem  have  met  with  general  admi- 
ration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed 
as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  universal 
standard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule 
shall  we  establish  for  the  many  different,  nay,  contrary 
sentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  iji  the  air, 
will  not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  de- 
part from  the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  afTect 
these  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  an- 
swer for  what  will  please  or  displease  them.  Tbey  are 
in  a  different  element  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the 
same  regularity  as  if  led  to  themselves,  free  from  the 
illusions  of  religious  superstition  or  philosophical  en- 
diusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  every  inquiry  which  regards  religion  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particu-  • 
hir  which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concern- 
ing its  foundation  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  first  question, 
which  is  the  most  important,  admits  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous, at  least  the  clearest  solution.  The  whole  fr&me  of  ^ 
nature  bespeaks  an  Intelligent  Author;  and  no  ra- 
tional inquirer  can,  after  serious  reflection,  suspend  his 
belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But  the  other  ques- 
tion, conc«muigthe  ori^n  of  religion  in  human  nature, 
u  exposed  to  some  more  difficulty.  The  belief  of  in- 
visible int<Jligent  power  has  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  human  race,  in  aU  places  and  in  all 
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ages ;  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  universal  as 
to  aJmit  of  no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, uniform  in  the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested. 
Some  nations  have  been  discovered,  who  entertained 
no  sentiments  of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  hbtorians 
rosy  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations,  and  scarce  any 
two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the  same  senti- 
ments. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  precon- 
Iception  springs /not/ from  an  original  instinct  or  pri- 
mary impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self- 
love,  affection  between  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  gra- 
titude, resentment;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has 
been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  object  which  it 
inflexibly  pursues.  The  first  religious  principles  must 
be  secondary,  such  as  may  easily  be  perverted  by  va- 
rious accidents  and  causes,  and  whose  operation,  too, 
in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  be  altogether  prevented.  What  those 
principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the  original  belief, 
ahd  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are,  which  direct 
its  (^rations,  is  the  subject  of  our  present  intjuiry. 


THAT  POLYTHEISM  WAS  THE  PRIMARY  RELIGION  OF 
HEN. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improve- 
ment of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and 
necessarily  must  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient 
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religion  of  mankind.  This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confirin  oy  the  lollowing  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  (act  incontestable  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheists.  The  doubtful 
and  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,  form  no  objection  worth  regarding.  Behold 
then  the  clear  testimony  of  history,  llie  farther  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polytheism.  No  marks,  no  symptoms  of 
any  more  perfect  religion.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  human  race  still  present  us  with  that  system  as 
the  popular  and  established  creed.  The  north,  the 
south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  What  can  1m  opposed  to  so 
full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  sa  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in 
ancient  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  poly- 
tbeists.  Shall  we  assert,  that  hi  more  ancient  times, 
before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any 
art  or  science,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure 
theism  ?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  discovered  truth,  but  fell  into  error  as 
soon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experi> 
ence  concerning  the  principle;  and  opinions  of  barbar- 
ous nations.  The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule.  Insomuch'  that,  were  a  traveller  to  trans- 
port himself  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found  in- 
habitants cultivated  with  arts  and  science,  though  even 
upon  that  supposition  there  are  odds  against  their  be- 
ing theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely,  till  farther  inquiry, 
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pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head :  Bot  if  he  faand 
them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might  befwchand  d^ 
clare  them  idolaters^  and  there  scarcely  is  a  possibility 
of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natoral  pro- 
:  gress  of  human  thoi^t,  the  ignorant  moltitnde  must 
first  entertain  some  grovelling  and  familiar  notion  of 
superior  powers,  before  they  stretch  their  conception 
to  t^t  perftclTteing  who  bestowed  order  mi  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reasonably  imagine,  that 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  and  cotti^^  or 
studied  geometry  before  agriculture;  as  assert  that  the 

i  Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  spirit,  omniscimt,  otn- 
oipotent,  and  omnipresent,  before  he  was  iq>prehended 
to  be  a  powerful,  tbongh  limited  being,  with  human 
passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  The  mind 
rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  superior :  By  abstract- 
ing from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea  of  perfec* 
tion :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  of  its 
own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  leams  to  transfer  only 
the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divinity. 
Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of  thouj^^  - 
but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might 
immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of 
theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vast 
interval  which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and 
Jf^^  Divine  nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order 
'l^  and  frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined, 
affords  such  an  argument,  yet  I  can  never  think,  that 
this  consideration  could  have  an  influence  on  mankind, 
when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

Tlie  causes  of  such  objects  as  are  quite  familiar  to 
us,  never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  how- 
ever extraordinary  or  surprbing  these  objects  in  them* 
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deltedy  tbey  are  parsed  aver  by  the  raw  and  ignorant 
multitiidey  without  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam 
rising  at  onea  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of 
his  faculties,  would  naturally,  as  represented  by  Mil- 
toii^  be  astonished  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  na- 
ture, the  heavens,  the  air^  the  earth,  his  own  organs 
and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to  ask^  whence  this 
wonderful  scene  arose:  but  a  barbarous,  necessitous 
animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of  society )» 
pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no 
leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to  whu^ 
from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed^ 
On  the  ccmtrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that 
is,  the  more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  fan* 
miliarissed  to  it»  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  anct 
examine  it.  A  monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity^ 
and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  no^ 
velty,  and  immediately  sets  him  a  trembling,  and  sacri^ 
ficing,  and  praying.  But  an  animal,  complete  in  all  its 
limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and 
produces  no  religions  opinion  or  affection.  Ask  him 
whence  that  animal  arose?  he  will  tell  you,  from  the  copu-^ 
lation  of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence  ?  From  the 
copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curio* 
sity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  en- 
tirely loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he  will  so 
much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal, 
much  less  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fiibric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  questk>n 
to  him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with 
any  anxiety  about  a  subject  so  remote,  so  uninteresth 
ing,  and  which  so  mudi  exceeds  the  bounds  <^  his 
capacity. 
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But  farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of 
one  superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in 
order  to  embrace  polytheism ;  but  the  same  principles 
of  reason  which  at  first  produced  and  difiused  over 
mankind  so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with 
greater  facility,  to  preserve  it  The  first  invention  and 
proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much  more  diflBcult  than  the 
supporting  and  retaining  of  it« 

Tlere  is  a  g^eat  difiference  between  historical  facts 
and  speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  propagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the 
other.  An  historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tra- 
dition from  eyewitnesses  and  contemporaries,  is  dis- 
guised in  every  successive  narration,  and  may  at  last 
retain  but  very  small,  if  any,  resemblance  of  the  origi- 
nal truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail  memo- 
ries of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration,  their  supine 
carelessness ;  these  principles,  if  not  corrected  by  books 
and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account  of  historical 
events;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  little  or  no 
place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth  which  has  once 
escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case 
is  &T  otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  ar- 
gum^its  so  clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction 
with  the  generality  of  mankind^  the  same  arguments 
which  at  first  difiused  the  opinions,  will  still  preserve 
them  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be 
more  abstruse,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
hension, the  opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few 
persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation 
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of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  be  lost 
and  be  buried  in  oblivion.     Whichever  side  of  this  J 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible  that  theism  f 
could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary  religion  i 
of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corrup*  | 
tion,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various  > 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.     Reason,  when  ob-^ 
vious,  prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse,  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  princi- 
ple or  opinion. 


SECTION  11. 


ORIGIN   OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore^  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  in- 
quiring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  Polytheism,  the  primitive  religion 
of  uninstructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  in- 
telligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  concep-  %/^ 
tion  but  of  one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence 
and  order  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its 
parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  sys- 
tem. For  though  to  persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind, 
it  may  not  appear  altogether  absurd,  that  several  inde- 
pendent beings,  endowed  with  superior  wisdom,  might 
conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one  reg^u- 
lar  plan,  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  supposition. 
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which,  even  if  allowed  posrable,  most  be  confened 
neither  to  be  supported  by  probabili^  nor  necessi^.— >■ 
All  things  in  the  nDivene  are  evidently  of  a  piece. 
Every  thing  is  adjasted  to  every  thing.  OgA  desipi 
prevails  throughout  the  ^^le.  And  this  nniformity 
leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author;  becatue 
the  conception  of  different  authors,  without  any  dittino* 
tion  of  attributes  or  operaUons,  serves  only  to  ^ve  per' 
plexity  to  the  imagination,  withoat  bestowing  any  stt* 
tisfaction  on  the  understanding.  Ilie  statute  of  1<ao* 
cooN,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of  three 
artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not  told  so,  we 
should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  group  of  figures 
cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not  the 
work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  To  ascribe  any 
single  efiect  to  the  combination  of  several  causes,  is  not 
surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if.  leaving  the  woy]fg  of  na- 
ture,  we  trace  the  footsteps  ofjnvisjble  Power  in  the 
various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  ne- 
cessarily led  into  polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowleaj^ 
ment  of  several  limited  ancT  imperfect  deities.  Storms 
and  tempests  ruin  what  is  nourished  by  th«  sun.  The 
sun  destroys  what  is  fostered  by  the  moisture  of  dews 
and  rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom 
the  intlemency  of  the  seasons  afflicts  with  fiunine. 
Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom, 
amidst  the  most  pr<^use  plenty.  Tlic  same  nation  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  I^  sea  and  by 
land.  And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over  its  en^ 
mtes,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperous  arms. 
In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered 
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by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  con- 
trariety in  their  desfigns  and  intentions,  a  constant  com- 
bat of  opposite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of 
intention  in  the  same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity^ 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is 
subjected  to  its  invisible  power  or  agent.  The  province 
of  each  god  is  separate  from  that  of  another.  Nor  are 
the  operations  of  the  same  god  always  certain  and  in* 
variable.  To-day  he  protects:  To-morrow  he  aban«« 
dons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices^  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of  his  favour  or 
enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations 
which  have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  reli- 
gion arose,  not  fr<;>m  a  rontemplatJon  of  the^wprks  of 
nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  reirard  to  the  events 
of  life,  and  from  the  incessant  hopes  .and  fears  which 
actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
all  idolaters,  having  separated  the  'provinces  of  their 
deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible  agent,  to  whose 
authority  they  are  immediately  subjected,  and  whose 
province  it  Is  to  superintend  that  course  of  actions,  in 
which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked 
at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives  the 
prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus* 
bandman  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of 
Ceres ;  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  audiority 
of  Mercury.  Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  some  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  pros- 
perous or  adverse  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thanksgivings. ' 

*  '^ragilis  et  laboriosa  mortalitas  in  partes  ista  digessit  iDfirmitatis 
suae  memory   ut  portionibus  quisquis  coUrt't,  quo  maxime  indigeret.* 
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I  It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
t  to  cany  men's  attention  bejrond  the  present  coarse  of 
:  things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  in- 
'  visible  intelligent  pover,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some 
;  passion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection, 
'  some  motive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what 
passion  shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining 
an  e^ct  of  such  mighty  conseq pence  ?  Not  speculative 
curiosity,  surely,  or  the  pure  love  of  troth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  for  such  gross  apprehensions,  and 
would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  cotnprehensive  for  their 
narrow  capacities.  Ho  passions,  therefore,  can  be  sut>- 
posed  to  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary 
affections' of  human JlfeT  the  anxious  concern  for  hap- 
piness, the  dread  of  future  misery,  the  terror  of  death, 
the  tnirst  of  "revenge,  the  appetite  for  food  and  other 
necessaries.  Agitated  by  nope  8  and  fears  of  this  nature, 
especianyThe  latter,  men  scrutinize,  with  a  trembling 
curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  examine  the 
various  and  contrary  evnts  of  human  life.     And  in  this 

(disordered  scene,  with  eyes  sUU  more  disordered  and 
astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 

PUo.  lib.  iL  op.  7.  So  tnlj  u  Hcdod'i  time  thera  were  30,000  ddticb 
Oper.  tt  DUr.  lib.  1.  ver.  230.  But  (be  tMk  to  ba  perfonned  bj  th«w 
■MSB  Mill  too  greM  kit  their  Dumber.  Tlw  pnniocei  of  the  deitiee  wen 
■o  lubdivided,  tlat  there  ma  cren  >  god  of  Sattting.  See  Aritt.  PrM. 
lect.  33.  cap.  7.  The  prorince  of  eopulMion,  niilably  to  tbe  importance 
and  dignitji  of  it,  wh  divided  among  Nreral  deitiea. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Ws  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  suffi- 
cient  wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent,  those  ills 
with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang 
in  perpetual  suspense  between  life  and  death,  health 
and  sickness,  plenty  and  want,  which  are  distributed  a* 
mongst  the  human  species  by  secret  and  unknown  cau- 
ses, whose  operation  is  ofl  unexpected,  and  always  un- 
accountable. These  untn(yacn  causes,  then,  become  the  i 
constant  object  of  our  liop^  and  fear ;  and  while  the  } 
passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious  i 
expectation  of  the  ev^its,  the  imagination  is  equally  i 
employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which  i 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Ck>uld  men  anato- 
mize nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least 
the  most  intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that 
these  causes  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and 
structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and 
of  external  objects ;  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which 
they  are  so  much  concerned.  But  this  philosophy  ex- 
ceeds the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
who  can  only  conceive  the  unknown  causes,  in  a  general 
and  confused  manner ;  though  their  imagination,  per* 
petually  employed  on  the  same  subject,  must  labour  to 
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form  some  particular  and  distinct  idea  of  them.  Tlie 
more  they  consider  these  causes  themselves,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satis&ction  do 
they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  un- 
willing, they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous 
an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  na- 
ture, which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some 
satisfaction. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  con- 
scious. We  find  human  foces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds ;  and,  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  cor- 
rected by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or 
good  will  to  every  thing  that  hurts  or  pleases  us. 
Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of  the  proscpopoeia  in 
poetry,  where  trees,  mountains,  and  streams,  are  per- 
sonified, and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire 
sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poetical 
figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief  they 
may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beau- 
tifiil  nor  natural.  Nor  is  a  river-good  or  hamadryad 
always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  person- 
age, but  may  sometimes  enter  into  the  reai  creed  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  represent- 
ed as  possessed  of  a  particular gtmtiu  or  invisible  power, 
which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Kay,  philosophers  can- 
not entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this  natural  frail- 
ty; but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter  the  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuum,  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
afiectioos  of  htunan  nature.  Tie  ebstuxlity  is  not  less, 
while  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards  j  and,  transferring,  as 
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as  is  too  usual,  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the 
Deity,  represent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 
cious and  partial,  and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish 
man  in  every  respect  but  his  superior  power  and  au*  | 
thority.    No  wonder,  then,  that  mankind,  being  plac*  1 
ed  in  such  an  absolute  ignorance  of  causes,  and  being  } 
at  the'  same  time  so  anxious  concerning  their  fiiture ' 
fortune,  should  immediately  acknowledge  a  dependence  | 
cm  invisible  powers,  possessed  of  sentiment  and  intelli-  | 
gence.     The  tminown  causes  which  continually  employ 
their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same  aspect,  are 
all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind   or  species. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and 
figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  re- 
semblance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed 
by  accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  super- 
stition, as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters 
and  sailors,  who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capa- 
ble of  serious  reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and 
superstitious  apprehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus 
in  Dionysius,  "*  have  an  influence  in  every  affair;  but 
above  all  in  war,  where  the  event  is  so  uncertain. 
All  human  lifis,  especially  before  the  institution  of 
order  and  good  government,  being  subject  to  for- 
tuitous accidents,  it  is  natural  that  superstition  should 
prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men 
on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  invisible 
powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happines  or  misery.  Igno- 
rant of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  too  litttle  curious  to  observe  the  admirable 
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adjustment  of  final  causes,  tliey  remain  sUU  unac- 
quainted with  a  first  and>a  Supreme  Creator,  and  with 

/  that  infinitely  Perfect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  aU 
tnigfaly  wilt,  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture.  Such  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  nar- 
row conceptions,  which  can  neither  observe  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  au- 
thor. They  suppose  their  deities,  however  potent  and 
invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  of  human  crea- 
tures, perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retain- 
ing all  human  passions  and  appetites,  togetlier  with  cor- 
poreal limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings,  though 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable 
of  extending  his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vastly 
multiplied,  in  order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events 
which  happen  over  the  whole  lace  of  nature.  Thus 
every  piece  is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and 
thus  polytheism  has  prev^led,  and  still  prevails,  among 
the  greatest  part  of  uninstructed  mankind.  * 

Any  of  the^jhuman  jiiFections_may  lead_j}s  into  the 

/  notion  of~invistblej  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as 
(earjj[ratitude_as_well  as  affliction :  But  if  we  examine 
ourjuBi]  hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we 

'  The  following  lincm  of  Euripide*  are  lo  much  to  the  pment  pur- 
pose, thM  I  cuinot  foibMr  quoting  tbem. 

On  im>  tittu  tnrm,  avr  lii)*{ia, 

Ow'  »  imA«(  wfmmrnt  ftn  '{mEi"  lUBuif. 
^vfnri  iittUi  1  5hi  ««Air  nuw  w^tm, 

Tifiiifuj  Mtmin.  Hecuba. 

"  There  h  nothing  aecure  in  the  world ;  no  glorj,  no  pRWperit^.  The 
"  god*  (ou  all  life  Into  confiuion  ;  mix  erery  thing  with  ita  rerene ;  UiM 
«  all  of  ua,  from  Our  ignorance  Mid  uncertalntj',  ma;  pa^  them  the  more 
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shall  find  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  theij 
knees  by  the  mpl^pph/tiy  thnp  by  thej^jEKabLufias- 
Bions.  Prosperity  is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and 
few  questions  are  asked  concerning  its  cause  or  author. 
It  begets  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a 
lively  enjoyment  of  every  social  and  sensual  pleasure : 
And  during  this  state  of  mind,  men  have  little  Idsure 
or  inclinatJon  to  think  of  the  unknown  invisible  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  disastrous  accident  alarms 
us,' and  sets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
whence  it  arose ;  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diffidence,  terror, 
and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every  method  of  ap- 
peasing those  secret  intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our 
fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than 
to  display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  sense  of  relif^on ;  by  subduing  their  confi- 
dence and  sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
make  them  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is 
this  topic  confined  merely  to  modem  religion.  The 
andents  have  also  employed  it.  '  Fortune  has  never 
liberally  without  envy,'  says  a  Greek  historian, "  *  be> 
stowed  an  unmixed  happiness  on  mankind ;  but  with 
all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  some  disastrous  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for 
the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of  prosperi^^ 
they  are  apt  to  n^lect  and  forget. ' 

What  ag6  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  I 
superstition  ?  The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  > 
The  same  answer  must  be  given.     '  The  leaders  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  superstition, '  says  Strabo,  t 

'  Dipd.  Sic.  Ub.  UL  »  Lib,  *!■. 

VOL.  IV.  F  t 
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'  are  the  womftn.  These  excite  the  men  to  derotioti 
and  supplicstioDH,  and  the  observance  of  religious  days. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the  fe- 
males, and  yet  is  addicted  to  such  practices.  And  no- 
thing can,  far  this  reason,  be  more  improbable,  than 
the  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Getes, 
who  practiscMl  celibacy,  and  were,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  religious  fanatics ; '  a  method  cS  reasoning  which 
would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devoUon 
of  monks,  did  we  not  know,  by  an  experience  not  so 
common  perhaps  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  may  prac- 
tise celibacy,  and  profess  chastity,  and  yet  maintain 
the  closest  connexions  and  jnost  entire  sympathy  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SECTION  IV. 


DEITIES  NOT  COHSIDGRBn  AS  CRSATORS  OR  TORMERS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find 
a  Consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is 
invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether 
this  power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confin- 
ed to  one  being,  or  distributed  amc»ig  several,  what  at- 
tributes, qualities,  connexions,  or  principles  of  action 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  those  beings ;  concerning  aU 
these  points,  there  is  the  widest  di^reoce  in  the  po- 
pular systems  of  theology.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe, 
before  tlie  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  pre- 
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sent,  diat  there  was  one  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself  uncontrollable, 
was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  his  angels 
and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his  sacred 
purposes.  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature  was 
full  of  other  iovtsible  powers;  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
sprights ;  being  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  those 
ages,  bad  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  hb  an- 
gels, would  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the 
appellation  of  atheism,  even  though  be  bad  still  allow- 
ed, by  some  odd  c^ricious  reasoning,  that  the  popular 
stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  just  and  well-ground- 
ed ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  band,  between  such  a 
person  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  absolute- 
ly excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a 
fitllacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  names, 
without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such  op- 
posite opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  i^pear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  bet-, 
ter  than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit/ 
as  little  as  any  pious  worship  or  veneration.  These 
pretended  religionists  are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious 
ath^sts,  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  corresponds 
to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  first  principle  of  mind  or 
tbon^t ;  no  supreme  govemmentand  administration ; 
no  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the 
world. 

The  Chinese,  when'  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 

*  Pare  1«  Compi«. 
P  FS 
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beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
shape. '  The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued 
by  the  violence  of  earth-bom  men,  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, had  formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves 
under  the  semblance  of  beasts.  The  Cauaii,  a  nation 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  resolved  to  admit  no  strange  gods 
among  them,  regularly,  at  certain  seasons,  assemble 
themselves  completely  armed,  beat  the  air  with  their 
lances,  and  proceed  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers,  in 
order  as  they  said,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities. '  N(d 
eom  the  immortal  gods,  said  some  German  nations  to 
Cssar,  are  a  match  for  the  Suevi. ' 

Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods 
inflicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men 
inflicted  on  the  gods. '  We  need  not  open  any  clasdc 
author  to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the 
deities;  and  Longinus'  with  reason  observes,  that 
such  ideas  of  the  divine  nature^  if  literally  taken,  con- 
tun  a  true  athebm. 

Some  writers  ■  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impie- 
ties of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay 
publicly  acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  peo- 
pie  so  superstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  reli- 
gion, that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death 
for  his  imagined  incredulity.     But  these  writers  do  not 

'  RegiuutI,  Vojtge  de  Lipouie. 

*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  i.  Ludui.'de  9w;riacii>.  Ovid  ^ludca  to  Itw  Hnw 
tndilloD,  Metam.  lib.  t.  I.  381.     So  alio  Muiliiu,  lib.  it. 

■  HecodoC  lib.  i.  "  Cn.  CommeoL  de  bello  GilUco,  lib.  iv. 
"  Lib.  ii,  388.  »  Cap.  ix. 

■  Pere  Brvmoj,  Theatre  din  Grco;  and  Fontenelic,  Ilistoire  des 
Oacla. 
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consider,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under 
which  the  gods  are  represented  by  that  comic  poet,  in- 
stead of  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine  Ughts  in 
which  the  ancients  conceived  their  divinities.  What 
conduct  can  be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ?  Yet  that  play,  which  re- 
presented his  gallant  exploits,  was  supposed  so  agree- 
able to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in  Rome  by  pub- 
lic authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened  with  pesti- 
lence, famine,  or  any  general  calamity.  *  The  Romans 
supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  fetes  of  prowess 
and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon  which 
to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon,**  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by 
being  the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their 
favour.  We  may  gather  from  Seneca, ''  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest 
with  the  beadle  or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat 
near  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  tp  him.  The 
Tyrians,  when  besieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains  on 
the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy.  *  Augustus,  having  twice  lost  his 
fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession along  with  the  other  gods,  and  fancied  that  he 
had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that  expedient.  • 
After  6ermanicus*s  death,  the  people  were  so  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their  temples, 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them. ' 

*  Arnob.  Ub.  Wi.  »  De  Laced.  Rep.  "^  Epist  ill 

*  Quint  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  &— Diod.  Sic  lib.  XTii. 

*  Suet,  in  viu  Aug.  cap.  16.  '  Id.  in  viU  CaL  cap.  5. 
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ITo  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to 
these  imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagtna- 
Ition  of  any  polytheist  or  iclt^ter.  Hesiod,  whose  writ- 
ings, with  those  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  sys- 
1  tem  of  the  heathen;^  Hesiod,  1  say,  supposes  gods  and 
I  men  to  have  sprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers 
I  of  nature.  *  And  throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that 
author.  Pandora  is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a 
voluntary  production ;  and  she  too  was  formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  despight  to  Prometheus,  who  had 
furnished  men  with  stolen  Are  from  tlie  celestial  re- 
gions. '  The  ancient  mythotogists,  indeed,  seem 
throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea  of  ge- 
neration, than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universe- 
Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine 
creation  or  formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such 
an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology 
which  he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and 
detached  from  his  system.  Quisquisjidt  ille  Deorum?' 
Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was,  says  he,  that  dissipated 
the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  into  the  universe :  It 
could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor 
Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of  paganbm. 
His  theological  system  bad  taught  him  nothing  upon 
that  head ;  and  he  leaves  tlie  matter  equally  undeter^ 
mined. 

Diodorus  SiculuSf '  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu- 


■  Mcrodot.  lib,  ii.  Lucian.  Juiiiter  con/itlatut,  de  ladu,  SMurn,  ^. 
*    n«-   *ftt3u  ■ytyxan  3ui   SftTU   T    nrffirti,       Hesod.    Opci* 
A  Dies.  1.  106. 

I  Thcog.  1,  57a  '  Mutungrph.  lib.  i.  1.  38.  '  Lib.  i. 
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meration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity 
or  intelligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  his- 
tory, that  he  was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than 
to  irreligion.  And  in  another  passage,  "^  talking  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  be- 
ing so  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  descent, 
we  must  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^  without 
any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their 
race  from  all  eternity ;  as  some  of  the  physiologers, 
in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have  justly  ob- 
served. ^  But  in  such  subjects  as  these, '  adds  the 
<  historian,  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may ! 
well  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know 
the  least;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth 
in  their  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real 
truth  and  matter  of  fact. ' 

A  strange  sentiment  in  our  eyes  to  be  embraced  by 
a  professed  and  zealous  religionist !  *"  But  it  was  mere- 
ly by  accident  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
X)f  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  reli- 
gious  systems,  or  was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The 
philosophers  alone  made  profession  of  delivering  sys- 
tems of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before 
these  bethought  themselves  of  having  recourse  to  i^ 
mind  or  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  first  cause  of  all. 
So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  profane  in  those  days 

"Id.  ibid. 

*  The  ume  author,  who  can  thus  account  fonthe  origin  of  the  world    | 
without  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  tempests ;  and 
devoutly  ascribes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof    \ 
whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.    See  lib.  xv.  p.  d6lh  ex  edit,    . 
Rhodomanni. 
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to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  without  a  deity,  that 
Tlulee,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  who  em- 
braced that  system  of  cosmogony,  past  unquestioned ; 
while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  undoubted  thetst  among 
the  philosophers,  was  perhaps  the  first  that  ever  was 
accused  of  atheism.  * 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  *  that  Epicurus, 
when  a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of 
Hesiod, 

Eldot  ^  bnngi,  chuii  Sim  ante  1 

Next  eartli,  wide-Mrelch'd,  the  teat  of  itllt 

the  young  sdiolar  first  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genius, 
by  asking,  and  Chaos  whence  f  But  was  told  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, that  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers 
for  a  solution  of  such  questions.  And  from  this  hint 
Epicurus  left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order 
to  betake  himself  to  that  science,  whence  alone  be  ex- 
pected satisfaction  with  regard  to  these  sublime  sub- 
jects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their 
researches  so  &r,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  sy»- 


*  It  witt  be  ttsj  to  giTe  ■  rvwon  wbj  Tbale*,  Aiuiimuiils',  aud 
tboM  cttrly  philotophen,  ttbo  remlty  wen  athioti,  might  be  ftij  orthodox 
In  the  PagMi  creed;  and  why  Anaiagom  and  Sncntci,  though  real 
tbditi,  mmt  natunllj.  Id  aocicnt  tiinai,  be  cstccnmd  impioua.  The 
t>lind  uDguided  powen  of  nature,  H  thsj  could  produce  men,  might  alio 
produce  Hich  bonga  ai  Jupiter  and  Nep^ne,  who  b^ng  the  moit  powct- 
ftil  intelligent  eititeneea  In  the  world,  would  be  proper  objecti  of  wor- 
ahip.  But  where  a  Supreme  lolelligenee,  the  Firvt  Cauae  of  all,  u  ad- 
mitted, theie  capridoui  beingi,  if  the;  eiist  at  all,  tniut  appear  very  lub- 
Otdinate  and  dependent,  and  consequently  be  excluded  from  the  rank  of 
ddtiea.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.)  aatigna  thia  reaaon  for  the  imputatko 
thrown  on  Anaiagorai,  name];,  hia  denying  the  dinnily  of  tbe  alais 
planet^  and  other  created  oltjecti. 

'  AdTCtnu  Malhem.  lib.  a. 
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•terns  or  religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologists, 
we  see,  scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration. 
And  even  the  philosophers)  who  discoursed  of  such 
topics,  readily  assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  ad-  j 
mitted  the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and 
chaos ;  from  Are,  water,  air,  or  whatever  they  esta- 
blished to  ba  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  ori^,  that  the  gods 
were  supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  desUny. 
TTiiwi  of  tlu force  of  necessity,  says  Agrippa  to  the  Ro- 
man pet^le,  that  force  to  which  even  the  gods  must  sub- 
mil, '  And  the  Younger  Pliny, '  agreeable  to  this  way 
of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidst  the  darkness,  horror* 
and  confusion,  which  ensued  upon  tiie  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that  all  nature  was  going 
to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were  perishing  in 
one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theo- 
logy, and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which 
are  founded  on  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime. 
For  my  part,  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  some  other  Stoics 
and  Academics,  though  much  more  refined  than  the 
pagan  superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  theism.  For  if  the  mythology  of  the  hea* 
thens  resemble  the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual 
beings,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only 
fairies  and  sprigbts,  the  creed  of  the  these  philosophers 

'  Diony*.  Halic  lib.  *L  '  Epiat  lib.  *i. 
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may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deity,  and  to  leave  on- 
ly angels  and  fairies. 


SECTION  V. 


VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  POLYTHEISM  :  ALLEGORY, 

HERO-WORSHIP. 


But  itjs  cbieflv  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
pross  polytheism  of  the  vuljrar,  and  to  tr^cy  al^jjgja- 
rious  appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  existence  of  in- 
visible intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admir- 
able contrivance  of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose 
the  world  to  be  the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Being, 
the  original  cause  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  poly- 
theist,  so  far  from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part 
of  the  universe,  and  conceives  all  the  conspicuous  pror 
ductions  of  nature  to  be  themselves  so  many  real  divi- 
nities. The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  all  gods  accord- 
ing to  his  system  {  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs, 
and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Even  monkeys,  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals,  often  become  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  thus, 
however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  invisible, 
intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propensity  is  equally 
strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible  ob- 
jects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with 
some  visible  object. 
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The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  se- 
veral deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physi- 
cal and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  poly- 
theism.    The  God  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented 
as  furious,  cruel,  and  impetuous :  The  God  of  poetry 
1AS  elegant,  polite,  and  apiiable:    The  God  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  in  early  times,  as  thievish  and  de- 
ceitful.    The  allegories  supposed  in  Homer  and  other 
mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so  strained,  that 
men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them,  and  to 
consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.     But  that  al* 
legory  really  has  a  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is 
undeniable,  even  on  the  least  reflection.     Cupid  the 
son  of  Venus ;  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  memory ; 
Prometheus  the  wise  brother,  the  Epimethus  the 
foolish ;  Hygieia,  or  the  goddess  of  health,  descended 
from  EscuLAPi'us,  or  the  god  of  physic :  Who  sees  not, 
in  these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  plain  traces 
of  allegory  ?     When  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  over  » 
any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  actions,  it  is  almost  \ 
unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes  and  . 
adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers  and  in-  ' 
fluence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  compa-  ^ 
tison,  which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  j 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success. 
That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars,  is  just ; 
but  why  by  Venus?  '  That  Harmmy  is  the  daughter  of 


«  Hesiod,  Tbeog.  I.  935b 
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Venus,  is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  ? '  That  Siwp  is 
the  brother  of  Death,  is  suitable ;  but  why  describe  him 
as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  ? "  And  since  the 
ancient  mythologists  fidl  into  mistakes  so  gross  and  pal- 
pable, we  have  no  reason  surely  to  expect  such  refined 
and  long-spun  allegories,  as  some  have  endeavoured 
to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. He  first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that 
generating  power,  which  animates,  renews,  end  beau- 
tifies the  universe :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mytho- 
logy into  incoherences,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegori- 
cal personage  to  appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars ; 
an  idea  not  drawn  from  all^^ry,  but  from  the  popular 
religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Epicurean,  could 
not  consistently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to 
human  creatures,  that  where  men  are  affected  with 
strong  sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any 
hero  or  public  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  tlie  heavens, 
after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  among 
mankind.  Most  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  world 
are  supposed  to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  been 
beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  the  people.  The  real  history  of  their  ad- 
ventures, corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevatetl  by  the 
marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  fable ;  especi- 
ally in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  ollegorists, 
and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the  won- 
der and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

■  HeMod.  &  Plut  in  viu  Pdop.  "  Iligd,  ut.  SOT. 
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Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share  . 
of  profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and  furnishing  men 
with  sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
they  clothed  in  humftn  figures,  gave  great  increase  to 
the  public  devotion,  and  determined  its  object.  It 
was  probably  for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  every 
brute,  unorganized  matter;  and,  rather  than  be  without 
a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed  divinity  to  such  un- 
gdnly  forms.  Could  any  statuary  of  Syria,  in  early 
times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic 
stone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  object  of 
such  profound  adoratitm,  and  been  received  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  solar  deity.' 

Stipolo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus, 
for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no 
divinity,  but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor." 
What  degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athe- 
nians and  Areopagites  could  entertain  such  gross  con- 
ceptions ? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism,  1 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  littie  or  nothing  de-  I 
pendent  on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  causes,  which  I 
bestow  happiness  or  misery,  are  in  general  very  litde  i 
known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endea-  i 
vours  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no  I 
better  expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent,  | 
voluntary  agents,  like  ourselves,  only  somewhat  sup^  { 

'  HcTodUn,  lib.  t.  Jupiter  Ammoa  ii  »»pit!Mnl8<l  b;  Curtiiii  u  m 
ddtf  of  the  unw  kind,  lib.  if.  np.  7.  The  AnbUaa  uid  Pnmunliaiu 
■dored  bIh)  ihapdcB  unformed  itanei  ■>  their  ddtj.  Amob.  lib.  vi.  So 
much  did  their  folf;  exceed  that  of  the  EgTpliuu  ! 

'  Dion.  Lacr.  lib.  iL 
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^  rior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The  limited  influence  of 
these  agents,  and  their  proximity  to  human  weakness, 
introduce  the  various  distribution  and  division  of  their 
authority,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  superior  in  power, 
courage,  or  understanding,  and  produce  heix>-worship ; 
together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythological  tradi- 
tion, in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms.  And  as 
an  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too  re- 
fined for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
some  sensible  represention ;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues,  images, 
and  pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its 
divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and 
even  the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which 
they  assign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  di£Perent.* 
The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors, 
vritbout  much  difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every 
where;  and  said.  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus;  this 
Mars,  that  Neptune  ;  by  whatever  title  the  strange 
go(ls  might  be  denominated.  The  goddess  Hebtha  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to  be  no  other,  according 
to  Tacitos,*  than  the  Mater  Tdlus  of  the  Romans;  and 
his  conjecture  was  evidently  just 


*  See  CflMar  of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls,  de  BeUo  Gallico,  lib.  vi. 

*  De  Moribus  Genn» 
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SECTION  VI. 


ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 


The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of 
those  invincible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with  tlie 
^orance  and  stupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
curable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  super- 
stitions.    Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of 
the  vulgar  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  world,  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  supple- 
ness and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending 
all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  receive  from 
the  thumb,  the  soilness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside  of 
his  hand,  with  all  the  other  cifcumstances  which  render 
that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.   He  will  tell  you 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such«a-one ; 
^e  fall  and  bruise  of  such  another;  the  excessive 
drought  of  this  season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another. 
These  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate  operation  of  Pro- 
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Tidence:  And  such  events  as,  with  good  reasoners, 
are  the  chief  difficulties  in  admitUng  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, are  with  him  the  sole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined, 
have  denied  a  particular  Providence,  and  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all 
things,  having  fixed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is 
governed,  gives  free  and  uninterrupted  course  to  these 
laws,  and  disturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  settled  order 
of  events  by  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful 
connexion,  say  they,  and  rigid  observance  of  establish- 
ed rules,  we  draw  the  chief  argument  for  theism ;  and 
from  the  same  principles  are  enabled  to  answer  the 
principal  objections  against  it.  But  so  little  is  this  un- 
derstood by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  wherever 
they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to  natural 
causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposition  of  a 
deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  the  grossest  infi- 
t  delity.  A  little  philosophy,  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes 
men  Atheists :  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion. 
For  men,  being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to 
lay  the  stress  on  a  wrong  place ;  when  thai  fails  them, 
and  they  discover,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  tot- 
ters, and  falls  to  ruin.  But  being  tauglit,  by  more  re- 
fieclion,  that  this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  design  and  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
they  return  to  that  belief  which  they  had  deserted,  and 
they  are  now  able  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  and  more 
darable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin- 
tendent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  religion,  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most 
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unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  tliougb  they  sink  men  nearest 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
since  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  su- 
perstitious principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opi- 
nion by  any  process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain 
train  of  thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  ca- 
pacity- 
It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrotrs  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  dei- 
ties, yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  ado- 
ration. They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their 
nation  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tliat  particu- 
lar deity ;  or,  reducing  heavenly  ol^ects  to  the  modd 
of  things  below,  they  may  represent  one  god  as  the 
prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  though 
of  the  same  nature,  rnles  them  with  an  authority  like 
that  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises  over  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general 
sovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour,  by 
every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  [leased,  like  themselves,  with 
praise  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration 
which  will  be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In 
proportion  as  men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more 
urgent,  they  still  invent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and 
even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in  swelling  the 
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titles  of  Ilis  divinity,  is  sure  to  be  outdone  by  his  sbc- 
cessor  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  praise. 
Thus  they  proceed,  tilt  at  lost  they  arrive  at  infinity 
itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progress :  And 
it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to  represent 
a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inexplicable 
mystery,  and .  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  fonnded.  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
/notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds 
they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason 
and  true  philosophy;  though  they  are  guided  to  that 
notion,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of 
the  most  vulgar  superstition. 

We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
s(«netimes  amongst  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of 
flattery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quahty  has  been  applauded  to  the 
utmost,  their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  last  as 
real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  ob- 
jects of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefor^ 
is  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only 
the  inmiediate  author  of  tlie  particular  goods  and  ills  in 
life,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign 
maker  and  modifier  of  the  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every 
other  worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate 
titular  divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that 
being  gradually  rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the 
adoration  due  lo  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin 
Mary,  ere  checked  by  the  reformnlion,  had  proceeded 
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from  being  merely  a  good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty :  God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand 
in  hand  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Musco- 
vites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  o£P  Europa,  and  who,  from 
ambition,  dethroned  his  &ther  Saturn,  became  the 
Optimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme 
Deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  '• 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine, 
even  though  political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish 
church  from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Boulainvilliers,  °  an  Italian  Cor» 
delier  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypostatic  union  was  dissolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
adoration  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretell,  that  so  gross  and  impi- 
ous a  blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by 
the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  insults  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some  recompense 
for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate 
conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

1 8  In  Edition  I.  it  stands  thus.^  Thus,  notwithstanding  tlie  sublime 
ideas  suggested  by  Moses  and  the  inspired  writers,  many  vulgar  Jews 
seem  still  to  have  conceived  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  topical  deity 
or  national  protector. 

'^  Histoire  Abreg^,  p.  499. 
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Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tetuts 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the 
established  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks : 
Yet,  in  other  passages,  he  could  not  forbear  compli- 
menting Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magni- 
ficent appellation ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  He  forgets  that  every 
temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  uncles, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter,  who  was  in  rea- 
lity nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and  usurper.  A 
like  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod ;  and  is  so 
roach  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  was 
to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Maho- 
metanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  stMneUmes  paint- 
ed the  Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly 
to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  fa- 
culties; while  at  the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suit- 
able infirmities,  passions,  and  partialities  of  the  moral 
kind :  that  religion,  after  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise 
from  the  gross,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind, 
opposed  to  their  continual  propensity  towards  flattery 
and  exaggeration.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  prove  more 
strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find 
(and  h^pily  this  is  the  case  with  Christiani^}  that  it  is 
free  from  a  contradiction  so  incident  to  human  nature. 
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SECTION  Vll. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 


It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions 
of  the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health 
or  sickness,  plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity; 
yet  when  more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them, 
they  esteem  it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will 
you  say  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  per- 
fections; may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  force;  is  sub- 
ject to  human  passions,  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a 
beginning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not 
affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to  comply  with  the  h^her 
encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an  a£Pected  ravishment 
and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  the  assent  of 
the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  qualities 
which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  lan- 
guage, is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  imme* 
diatehj  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone,  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe;  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  difiuses  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 
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whicb  resides  in  the  higher  hearens.  IF  yon  wonid 
escape  the  displessnre  (rf*  this  Divine  Being,  yoa  mast 
be  careltil  never  to  set  your  bare  foot  upon  the  giomid, 
nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even 
though  it  were  consaming  a  whole  city. '  ^llio  can  ex- 
press the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ?  say  the  Mah(>> 
mctans.  Even  the  noblest  of  his  worlcs,  if  compared  to 
bim,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much  more  must 
human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  perfections  ? 
His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  happy ;  and 
to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  metbod  is  to  cut 
off  from  them,  while  infimts,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  about 
half  the  breadth  ofa&rthing.  Take  two  biteofdotli,* 
say  the  Roman  Catholics^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this 
over  your  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie 
DpOD  your  breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keep- 
ing them  next  your  skin:  There  is  not  a  better  secret 
for  recommending  yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who 
exists  Irom  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
steady'belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine 
theists  and  unitarians,  lliey  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god ;  and  asserted  the  wor- 
ship of  all  other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fic- 
tions and  chimeras.  But  were  their  religious  principles 
any  more  refined  on  account  of  tliese  magnificent  pre- 
tensions ?  Every  fifth  year  they  sacrificed  a  human 
victim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to  their  deity, 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 


'  H;de  d«  RcU^  Telenim  Ferauum.  •  CalkAlhe  Sopulurc. 
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And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked  that, 
in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  the- 
ism of  the  immortal  Getes. ' 


SECTION  VIIL 


(LUX  AND  REFLUX  OF  POLYTHEISM  AND  THEISM. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have 
a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to 
theism,  and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry. 
The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except- 
ed, being  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  never  elevate! 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by 
their  disquisitions  into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable 
or  animal  bodies,   so  far   as.  to  discover  a  Supreme^ 
Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which  bestowed  order- 
on  every  part  of  nature.     They  consider  these  admir« 
able  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view:  and\ 
finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on  \ 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  ex* 
temal  objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention^  ^ 
the  unknown  causes  which  govern   all   these   natural  I 
events,  and  distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  \ 
by  their  powerful  but  silent  operation.     The  unknown  / 


'  Lib.  iv. 
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1  causes  are  still  appealed  to  on  every  emergency ;  and 

t  in  this  general  appearance  or  confused  image,  are  the 

I  pt;rpetual  objects  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and 

\  apprehensions.     By  degrees,  the  active  imagination  of 

I  men,  uneasy  in  this   abstract  conception   of  objects, 

I  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  ren- 

.  iter  them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  shnpes 

:  more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension.     It  repre- 

,  sents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  nian- 

,  kind;  actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by 

gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.     Hence 

the  origin  of  religion :  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry 

or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  al- 
Ipws  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple 
conception  of  them ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings ; 
masters  of  human  fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the 
course  of  nature.  Men's  exaggerated  praises  and 
compliments  still  swell  their  idea  upon  them  ;  and  ele- 
vating their  deities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection, 
at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  sim- 
plicity  and  spirituality.  Such  refined  ideas  being  some-, 
what  disproportion  ed  to  vulgar  comprehension,  remain 
not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and 
their  supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  be- 
ings, partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more 
familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion, 
and  gradually  recall  that  idolatry  which  had  been  for- 
merly banished  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics 
of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  these  idola- 
trous religions  fall  every  day  into  grosser  and  more  vul- 
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gar  conceptions,  they  at  last  destroy  themselves,  and, 
by  the  vile  representations  which  they  form  of  their 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theism.  But 
so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  revolution  of 
human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that  the 
utmost  precaution  is  not  able  eifectually  to  prevent  it. 
And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  have  been  sensible;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not, 
allowing  the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to 
be  taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infir- 
mity of  mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.  The  ) 
feeble  apprehensions  of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
conceiving  their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intel-i 
ligence;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from 
imputing  to  him  the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  im»  J 
perfection.  They  fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sen- 
timents. The  same  infirmity  still  drags  them  down- 
wards, from  an  omnipotent  and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  li- 
mited and  corporal  one,  and  from  a  corporal  and  limited  ( 
deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  representation.  The  same  1 
endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes  them  upwards,  from 
t}ie  statue  or  material  image  to  the  invisible  power,  and 
from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Deity, 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
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SECTI(5ij  IX. 


COnPABlSON  OF  THESE  RELIOIOXS  WITH  REGABD 
TO  FEBSECUTIOtf  AND  TOLESATIOH. 


I  Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  fonnded 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in- 
convenience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,   however 

I  barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it;  and 
fall  scope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity, 
till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the  reli^ous  sys- 
tems of  mankind.  At  the  same  dme,  idolatry  is  at- 
tended with  this  evident  advantage,  that,  by  limiting 
the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  ad- 
mits the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a  share  of 
divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other.*     Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages 


*  Verriui  FUcoui,  cited  by  Pliny,  Ub.  iiriii.  cap.  8.  ■.ffirmed,  tl»t  it 
wu  usual  for  the  Romuu,  before  they  laid  li^e  to  ■ny  town,  to  invoote 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by  promisiug  him  greater  hoooura  than 
those  he  at  pretent  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  Tota. 
lies.  Hie  fume  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  waa  for  thii  reawm  kept  a 
mort  religious  myitery ;  leet  the  enemies  of  the  republic  should  be  able, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  dnw  him  over  to  their  service.  For,  without  the 
name,  they  thought  nothing  of  tliat  kind  could  be  practised.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  common  form  of  invocation  was  pmerved  to  h[>  time  in  the  ri. 
tuat  of  the  pontJITi.  And  Macrublus  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from  * 
the  Kcret  things  of  Sammonicus  Serenui. 


/ 
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and  disadvantages.    As  that  system  supposes  one  sole 
deity,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  } 
if  justly  prosecuted,  banish  ^very  thing  frivolous,  un-  ] 
reasonable,  or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set 
before  men  the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  A 
most  commanding  motives  of  justice  and  benevolence.    ' 
These  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  overbalanced  ' 
(for  that  is  not  possible),  but  somewhat  diminished  by 
inconveniences  which  arise  from*  the  vices  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind.     While  one  sole  object  of  devotion 
is  acknowledged,  the  worship  of  other  deities  is  re* 
garded  as  absurd  and  impious.     Nay,  this  unity  of  ob- 
ject seems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing  men  with  a  pre- 
tence for  representing  their  adversaries  as  profane,  and  \ 
the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance.   For  : 
as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith  and  worship  . 
are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can 
conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased  with 
different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  several 
sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travel- 
lers. When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites 
or  worship  was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those 
which  are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied  the 
oracle.''  Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems, 
allow  salvation  to  those  of  a  different  communion.  The 
Romans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered 
^^'^^^^■••■■■•■^■^■■■■■^^^^^^■— ^"^"~~"^"~^^~^^"^^^~"~~"— ^— ^"'^■"■^■^■■"""■■^■"""■"^^^-■^— " 

^  Xenoph.  Meinor.  lib.  iL 
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people;  and  nerer  dupoted  tbe  attribaUs  of  those  lo- 
caJ  and  nlioiial  deities,  in  whose  temtories  they  resided.- 
The  rdipoos  wan  and  pgnecauons  of  tbe  Egyptian 
idoUtMV  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  nilei  hat  are 
accoonted  for  by  ancient  antbon  fram  reasons  sii^alar 
and  remarkaUe.  IHfiercnt  species  of  animals  were  tbe 
deities  of  tbe  diflerent  sects  smofig  tbe  I^yptians ;  and 
tbe  deities  being  in  oontinaal  war*  engaged  their  Tot»- 
ries  in  tbe  same  contention,  lie  worshippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  tbe  adorers  of  cats 
or  wolves.'  Bat  where  that  reascMi  toc^  not  place,  the 
Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  inocmpatible  as  is 
commonly  imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotos,' 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  to* 
wards  rebuilding  tbe  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  nar- 
row spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism 
set  out  with  still  more  bloody  principles;  and  even  to 
this  (lay,  deals  out  damnation,  though  nof  fire  and  fag- 
got, to  all  other  sects.  And  if,  among  Chrislians,  the 
English  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of 
toleration,  this  singularity  has  proceeded  from  the 
'  steady  resolution  of  tbe  civil  magistrate,  in  opposition 
!  to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots. 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
ag^nst  all  but  the  Magians.  '  Nothing  could  more 
obstruct  tlie  progress  of  the  Persian  conquest,  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and 
images  of  tlie  Greeks.     And  afier  the  overthrow  of 


'  riutui'li.  de  Iiid,  4  Oniride.  '  Lib.  U.  lub  fine 

'  Hyde  lie  Rclig.  *«.  reruntm. 
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that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytlieist,  imtne- . 
diately  re-establishing  the  worship  of  the  Babylonians, 
which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheists,  had  care- 
fully abolished.  "  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  attach- 
ment of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  superstition  hin- 
dered not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies.  * 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness 
and  antipathy  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  re- 
ligion, is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a 
distance.  Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of 
his  grandson,  Caius  Csesar,  when  this  latter  prince, 
passing  by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law.  But  for  what  reason  did  Au- 
gustus so  much  approve  of  this  conduct?  Only  be- 
cause that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  esteemed  igno-* 
ble  and  barbarous.  *" 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido- 
latry and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society 
than  this  corruption  of  theism, '  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  height  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthagi«< 
nians,  Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations,  **  scarce- 
ly exceed  the  inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome 


"  AmaiL  de  Exped  lib.  iil     Id.  lib.  viL  ■  Id.  ibid. 

•  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  93L  '  CorrupHo  optimi  petsima. 

^  Most  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices;  though, 
perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  nerer  prevailed  very  much  in  any 
dWlixed  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  Tyriana 
soon  abolished  it  A  sacrifice  is  conceived  as  a  present;  and  any  pre- 
sent is  delivered  to  thehr  deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless 
to  men;  by  burning  what  is  solid,  pouring  out  the  Kquid,  and  killing 
the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service,  we  do  our« 
selves  an  injury ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express,  at  least,  the  hearti- 
ness  of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  de- 
ceives ourselves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the  deity. 
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aiul  Madrid.  For  besides  that  the  effiiuon  of  blood 
may  not  be  so  great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter  ; 
besides  this,  I  say,  the  human  victims,  b^g  chosen  by 
lot,  or  b;  some  exterior  signs,  affect  not,  in  so  con- 
siderable a  degree,  the  rest  of  the  sodety.  Whereas 
virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  are  the  qualities 
which  call  down  the  &tal  vengeance  of  inquisitors, 
and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the  most 
shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernici- 
ous than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  a  pestilence,  fa- 
mine, or  any  undistinguishing  calamity. 

lo  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  who- 
ever murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  installed  his  successor. '  A  very  singular  insti- 
tution t  For,  liowever  barbarous  and  bloody  the  com- 
mon superstitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  order. 


WITH  RECAItD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 


From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm 
the  vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

lA'here  the  Deily  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior 

'  StnW,  liU  <r.     Suclra.  in  viu  Ctl, 
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to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt  * 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  I 
human  mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement, 
and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification,  I 
penance,  humility,  and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only  j 
qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  i 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  man-  ' 
kind,  and  to  have  been,  many  of  tliem,  advanced  from  j 
that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  them,  and  may  even,  without  profaneness, 
aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of  them,  j 
Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love, 
of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  af 
people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the 
saints  in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism. 
The  place  of  Hsrcules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony, 
and  Benedict.  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters, 
the  subduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  coun- 
try ;  whippings  and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility, 
abject  submission  and  slavish  disobedience,  are  become 
the  means  of  obtaining  celestial  honours  ^mong  man- 
kind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his 
warlike  expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled.' 
Brasidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fall- 
ing in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  em- 
braced.^ And,  in  general,  all  founders  of  states  and 
colonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior 


'  Arrian  passim.  *  Thucyd.  Kb.  v. 
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rank  of  divinity,  by  those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavel,' 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning 
the  Catholic  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  recommend 
only  passive  courage  and  suffering,  had  subdued  the 
spirit  of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and 
subjection;  an  observation  which  would  certainly  be 
just,  were  there  not  many  other  circumstances  in 
human  society  which  control  the  genius  and  character 
of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seized  a  mouse,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let  ft 
go,  There  is  nothing  so  c&ntemptible^  said  he,  but  what 
may  be  sqfef  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itself ^  Bel- 
larmine  patiently  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and 
other  odious  vermin  to  prey  upon  him.  We  shall  have 
heaven^  said  he,  to  reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But 
these  poor  creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  life  J  Such  difference  is  there  between  the 
maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Catliolic  saint ! 


SECTION  XL 


WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITT. 


Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
begets  the  worst.     If  we  examine,  without  prejudice, 

■  Disconi,  lib.  yi     ■  Plut  Apoph.     ^  Bayle,  Article  Bklij^bmimk. 
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the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the 
poets,  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous 
absurdity  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  m  conceiving,  that  the  same 
powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a 
specie^  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined  sub-- 
stance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these 
creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate^ 
voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived;  nor  is  any  circum*- 
stance  more  apt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such 
vices,  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in 
short,  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  thal^ 
in  the  vast  variety  of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in 
this  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  some- 
where  or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  execution* 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  author 
rity-  The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathea 
priests  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
transmitted  also  such  a  number  of  contradictory  reports, 
supported  all  of  them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings*  of  Pagan  priests  :  And  their  whole 
theology  must  consist  more  of  traditional  stories  and 
superstitious  practices  than  of  philosophical  argument 
and  controversy* 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  pf 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conforinable  to 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  .to  incorporate  it- 
self with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other 
dogmas  of  that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book, 
such  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  visibly 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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authonty,  like  ^at  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  specDlativt 
teasonen  natarally  carry  on  their  assent,  and 'embrace 
a  theory,  which  has  been  instilled  into  ^em  by  their 
earliest  education,  and  which  also  possesses  some  degree 
of  consistence  and  uniformity.  But  as  these  appear- 
ances are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove  deceitful,  philoso- 
phy will  soon  find  herself  very  unequally  yoked  with 
ber  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  reguUting  each  prin- 
ciple, as  they  advance  leather,  she  b  at  every  tnm 
perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  snperstidon.  For 
besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  be 
reconciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  all 
pc^ular  theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  tqipetibe  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that 
theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense, 
her  doctrines  would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar. 
Amazement  must  of  necessity  be  rused :  Mystery  af- 
fected: Darkness  and  obscurity  sought  after:  And  a 
foundation  of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  their  rebel- 
lious reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  unintelligble 
tt^hisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  re- 
flections. When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  peo- 
ple always  pretend  with  certain^  to  foretel  the  issue. 
Whichever  c^inion,  say  they,  is  most  OMitraiy  to  plain 
sense,  is  sure  to  {H^vail ;  even  where  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  system  requires  not  that  decision,  lliough 
the  reproach  of  heresy  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied 
about  among  the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  on 
the  side  of  reason.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has 
but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition 
of  Abian,  Pelagian,  Erastian,  Sociniait,  Sabel- 

LtAN,    EUTTCHIAN,    NeSTORIAN,    MoNOTHELlTE,    &C. 
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not  to  mention  Protestant,  whose  fiite  is  yet  unoeiv 
tain,  will  be  continced  o(  the  truth  of  this  observation^ 
It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  in  the  end» 
merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophical  in 
the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impomUefor  the  same 
iking  to  be  smd  not  to  be^  tfiat  the  tokole  is  greater  than 
a  parti  that  two  and  three  makejlaei  is  pretending  to 
stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  pro« 
fane  reason  against  sacred  mystery  ?  No  punishment 
is  great  enough  for  your  unpiety.  And  the  same  fires 
which  were  kindled  f<Hr  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the 
destruction  of  philosophers. 


SECTION  XII. 


With  aeoard  to  doubt  or  coHVicrtoK. 


Wc  meet  every  day  with  people  so  sceptical  wtdi 
regafd  to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  ever  to  believe  such  absurd  prineiples  as  those 
<^  Greek  and  Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time 
so  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think 
the  same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  com- 
munion. Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices;  and 
very  impiously  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  a[^eared  to  bis  pro- 
fane senses  nothing  but  a  large  spotted  bull.  But  Hero- 
dotus judiciously  ascribes  this  sally  of  passion  to  a  real 

H  Ht 
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madness  or  disorder  of  tbe  brain :  Otherwise,  says 
the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly  afironted 
any  established  worship :  For  on  that  head,  continues 
he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their  own, 
and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
very  learned  sect ;  and  that  no  tHie  commiuiion,  but 
that  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  can  dispute  their  being 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christian  churches :  Yet 
Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  declaares,  that  of 
all  religions,  the  most  absurd  nnd  nonsensical  is  that, 
whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paga- 
nism which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as 
this  of  the  real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
eludes  the  force  of  alt  argument.  There  are  even  some 
pleasant  stories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat 
profane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  them. 
selves.  One  day  a  priest,  it  is  swd,  gave  inadvertently* 
instead  of  the  sacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  ac- 
cident fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communi- 
cant waited  patiently  for  some  time,  expecting  that  it 
would  dissolve  on  his  tongue  :  But  finding  that  it  still 
remained  entire,  he  took  itoS  J  wish,  cried  he  to  the 
priest,  you  have  not  committed  some  mistake .-  /  -xiih  you 
have  not  given  me  God  the  Father .-  He  is  so  hard  and 
tough  there  is  no  swalloaaing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  ser- 
vice, having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner.  iSonic  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorboime  (who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  der- 
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rises  of  Constantinople),  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  instruction,  soli- 
cited Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  pro- 
mised him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next.  These  allure- 
ments were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  therefore, 
having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and 
solid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the 
next  day  with  the  usual  question.  Ham  many  gods  are 
there  ?  None  at  all !  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his 
new  name.  Hofw  I  none  at  all  I  cries  the  priest.  To 
be  sure,  said  the  honest  proselyte.  You  have  told  me 
all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God :  And  yesterday  I  ate 
him. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will' 
probably  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nations, 
that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace 
such  principles.  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but 
these  nations  themselves  shall  have  something  full  as 
absurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a 
most  implicit  and  most  religious  assen^ 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  am- 
bassador from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years 
at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day 
I  observed  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself 
under  the  porch,  with  surveying  the  splendid  equip- 
ages that  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to  pass  that 
way  some  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  seen  a  Turk, 
as  he,  on  his  part,  though  accustomod  to  tlie  European 
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dresses,  had  never  sees  the  grotesque  %nre  of  a  C»- 
puctH  I  And  there  is  no  expresung  the  tnutbal  admira- 
tion  with  which  they  inspired  each  other.  Had  the 
chapliun  of  the  emtwssy  entered  into  a  dispute  with 
these  Franciscans,  iheir  reciprocal  swprise  bad  been  d 
the  same  nature.  Thus  all  mankind  stuid  staring  at 
one  another ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  beads, 
that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  just  as  good  or  as 
bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the'  Eurc^ieao. — He  is  a 
very  ktmest  mah^  said  the  prince  of  Sallee,  speaking  of 
de  Ruyter,  itUa  pity  he  were  a  Ckrittian, 

How  can  you  worship  leeks  and  omons?  we  shall 
suppose  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we 
worship  them*  replies  the  latter,  at  least  we  do  not 
at  the  same  time  eat  them.  But  wh)|t  strange  objects  of 
adoration  are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doc- 
tor. They  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten 
bones  of  mar^rs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  anttq^onist. 
Are  you  not  mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  ai^ 
other's  throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a 
cucumber  ?  Yes,  says  the  I^gan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will 
confess,  that  those  are  still  madder  who  fight  about  the 
preference  among  Tolumes  of  sophbtry,  ten  thousand 
of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cu- 
cumber.* 

*  It  ii  itniige  that  the  Egyptian  reli^on,  thou^  to  (bnud,  ibouM  jct 
bart  botnc  »  gnat  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewiih,  thai  andent  writo^ 
•reti  of  tba  graatnt  g^m,  irn«  not  able  to  obwrre  anj  dUfaom  be- 


frbcB  Iber  meDlioii  tbrt  decree  at  the  wnate  undn  Tlberiiu^  \ij  which 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewiah  protelytn  were  baniibed  fnan  Rome,  eipmaly 
treat  tbeu  religjoni  as  the  lame:  and  it  appeui,  that  eien  tbe  decree 
ibetfwM  fiwnded  m  that  nippOMtkm.  <  Actum  et  de  «acrii  Egyptiis, 
Judaiciiqtie  peUendiai  flK^tiimmie  patnim  couullum,  ut  quataor  icmiia 
libcrtini  generii  h  «y>«r«liliOTU  m(^ti  quia  idonea  leta^  is  jnwtain 
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Every  bystander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately 
the  bystanders  are  few),  that  if  nothing  were  requisite 
to  establish  any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  ab* 
surdities  of  other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  super- 
stition could  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles  in  which  he  has 
been  educated.  But  without  so  extensive  a  knowledge 
on  which  to  ground  this  assurance  (and  perhaps  better 
without  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  sufficient  stQck  of  re- 
ligious zeal  and  fiith  among  mankind.  Diodorus  Si* 
cuius  *  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  While  Egypt 
lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  le- 
gionary soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 
rose  upon  him  with  tlie  utmost  fury ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national 
deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time, 
voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and 
would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven  for  his  sake, 
had  he  seemed  to  desire  it.  Presens  divus  habebitur 
Augusius9  says  Horace.  That  is  a  very  important 
point :    And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages,  the  same 

Sardiniam  veherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis;  et  si  ob  gravitatem 
coeli  interissent,  vUe  damnum :  Ceteri  cederent  Icaliay  nisi  certam  ante 
diem  proianos  ritus  exuissent*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii  c  8&  '  Eztwiias 
cmcmonias,  Egjptibe,  Judaicoaque  ritna  compeBcuit ;  coa4Stus  qui  hmjter^ 
MUkme  ea  tencbantury  religiosas  yeataa  cum  inatrumento  omni  comburere,* 
&c  Siieloii.  Tiber,  c  36L  These  wise  heathenai  observing  something 
in  the  general  air,  and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions^  ^  be  the 
same,  esteemed  the  dlQerenoea  of  their  dogmas  loo  fiivolous  to  deserve 
an7  attention. 

•  Lib.  i. 
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circnmstance  has  not  been  deemed  altogether  mcli^ 
ferent.* 

Notwithstanding  the  sancU^  of  our  holy  religioo, 
says  TuUy,'  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than  sa- 
crilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  Egyptian 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
There  is  no  torture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo, 
says  the  same  author  in  another  place,'  rather  than  in- 
jure an  ibis,  an  aspic,  acat,  a  dc^,  oracrocodile.  Thus 
it  is  strictly  true  what  Dryden  observes, 

'  Of  whatio'er  dewtnt  thdi  Godhoid  be. 
Stock,  itoiM,  or  other  bomel;  pedifrw^ 
Id  hi*  defence  hia  •errante  are  u  bold, 
Ai  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.  ' 


Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity 
is  composed,  the  greater  devotion  b  he  likely  to  excite 
in  the  breast  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in 
their  shame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  brav- 
jng,  for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his 
enemies.  Ten  thousand  crusaders  enlists  themselves 
under  the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in 
those  parts  of  their  religion,  which  their  adversaries  re- 
gard as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficult  in  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind 


*  Whan  Louii  XIV.  took  on  himielf  the  protection  of  tbe  Jooibi* 
CoU^a  oT  ClaremoiU,  the  aociety  ordered  the  king'i  ■imi  to  be  put  up 
orer  tba  gate,  and  took  down  tbe  croas,  in  order  to  make  mj  for  it; 
which  gave  occadon  to  the  following  epignun : 

Suatulitlliiic  Chkiri,  poauitqtie  indgnia  B^s  t 

Impia  gena,  alinm  neadt  habere  Deum. 

'  Pa  Nat.  D(ot.  1 1  *  Tutc.  Quivst.  la^  ». 
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are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident,  from 
their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 
fifty  years,  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that 
religious  veneration  was  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in 
twenty  more,  not  only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find 
a  god  than  a  man,  which  Petronius  says  was  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely 
starve  the  men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor 
votaries  remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
wise  nation,  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  pru- 
dence and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous 
consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the  full- 
grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  suckling  gods,  without  any  scruple 
or  remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  te« 
nets  of  religion,  in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  re-*' 
ligion,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bilities and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation  !  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustin, 
insults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assuruice.* 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint, 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
false,  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it. 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common,  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal 
often  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.     Movertmt,  says 

*  De  civitate  Dd,  1.  iii  c.  17. 

t  PUudii  RutUu  NvumUani  iter,  Ub.  U  1.  386, 
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^rtian,  etea  Umpestatej  Judai  hdlum  quod^vetabanii^ 
mutiiare  genitatia,* 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time  in  which  the 
public  religion  k»t  all  aothori^  over  mankindt  we 
mii^t  expect  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ci- 
ceronian age,  would  openly  have  erected  its  throng 
and  that  Cicero  himself  in  every  speech  and  action, 
would  have  been  its  moet  declared  abettor.  But  it  iq>> 
pears,  that,  whatever  sceptical  liberties  that  great  man 
mi^t  take  in  his  writings  or  in  philos<^hical  conver- 
sation, he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  condnd  of  life^ 
tiie  imputation  of  deism  and  profitneness.  Evoi  in  his 
own  bmily,  and  to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  highly 
trusted,  he  was  willing  to  i^ypear  a  devout  rdigionist ; 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  in  which 
be  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and 
JEscuIapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  bis  health/ 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all 
his  conduct  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies. '  Augustus 
was  tainted  with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is 
reported  of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow- 
ed with  ease  and  abundance  in  the  spring,  so  Augus- 
tus observed,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never 
was  so  perfect  during  that  season,  nor  was  so  much  to 
be  relied  on,  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  That 
great  and  able  emperor  was  also  extremely  uneasy 
when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes,  and  put  the 
r^ht  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot. "  In  ^ort,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  supcrsti- 


'  Ub.  li*.  epbt.  7.  ■  Cicero  de  Dirin.  lib.  c.  SIl' 

k  Suetoo.  Aug.  cap.  00|  01, 98.     Flin.  lib.  Ei.  cip.  7. 
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ti<Mi  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  erery  state  as^ 
those  of  the  modem  religion  are  at  present  Its  influ- 
ence was  as  unirersal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.  As 
many  people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent 
was  not  seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogma* 
Ucal,  imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction 
of  the  religionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than 
real,  and  scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to   f\ 
that  solid  belief  and  persuasion  which  governs  us  in   ■  ^ 
the  common  a£Burs  of  life.     Men  dare  not  avow,  even 
to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain 
on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith, 
and  disguise  to  themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the 
strongest  asseverations  and  most  positive  bigotry.  But 
nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  suffers 
not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  afforded  in  those 
shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  impressions  made 
by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  usual  course  I 
of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  shows  that  I 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable  \ 
qperaticm  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction,  J 
but  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  / 
the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing 
on  it  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impres- 
sion, how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function 
were  so  much  fewer  in  comparison  !  No  wonder  that 
the  appearances  were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that 
pien,  on  some  occasions,  might  seem  determined  infi- 
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dels,  and  enemies  to  the  established  religion,  without 
being  9o  in  reality,  or  at  least,  without  knowing  their 
own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
much  looser  than  the  modem,  is,  that  the  former  were 
.  traditional,  and  the  latter  are  scriptural;  and  the  tra- 
ditioQ  in  the  former  was  complex,  contradictory,  and,' 
on  many  occasions,  doubtful ;  so  that  it  could  not  pos-  ' 
sibly  be  reduced  to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  aflbrd 
any  determinate  articles  of  faith.  The  stories  of  the 
gods  were  numberless,  like  the  popish  legends ;  and 
Uiough  every  one,  almost,  believed  a  part  of  these  sto< 
ries,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or  know  the  whole : 
While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have  acknowledged 
that  no  one  part  stood  on  a  better  foundation  than  the 
rest.  The  traditions  of  different  cities  and  nations  were 
also,  on  many  occasions,  directly  opposite ;  and  no  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 
And  BS  there  was  an  inBnite  number  of  stories  with  re- 
gard to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles 
of  &ith,  to  those  loose  and  precarious  fictions.  The 
Pagan  religion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud, 
whenever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piece- 
meal. It  could  never  be  ascertaaied  by  any  fixed  dc^ 
mas  and  principles.  And  though  this  did  not  convert 
the  generaliQ*  of  mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith,  for 
when  will  the  people  be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them 
falter  and  hesitate  more  in  maintaining  their  princi- 
ples, and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  some  practices  and  opinions  which  had 
the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,'that  the  fables  of  the  Pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar ; 
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without  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for- 
bear smiling,  ivhen  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and 
Pan  ?  In  this  respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  ; 
if  it  had  not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds 
of  poetry.  We  find  that  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
bards ;  nor  have  these  talked  with  greater  freedom 
and  irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as 
fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real  objects  of 
their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a 
system  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
mhids  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  posi- 
tively rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that 
opposite  principles,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, were  generally  established  by  argument  and  rea- 
soning. .  I  know  not  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be 
more  probable.  The  less  importunate  and  assuming 
any  species  of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  pro^ 
voke  men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into 
inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and  origin*  This 
in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  reli- 
gious faith  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  un* 
certain,  subject  to  ever^ariety  of  humour,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  an- 
cient will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one.  of  supersti- 
tion alternately  throughout  a  whole  discourse  -J  A  mo- 

>  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus :  <  Praeter  multiplices 
renim  humanarum  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitus, 
et  fikturorum  praesagia,  Ista,  tristia,  ambigua,  xnanifesta.  Nee  enim 
unquam  atrocioribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisque  justis  judidi^ 
approbatum  esC,  non  esse  cur«  Diis  securitatem  nostraoa,  esse  iiltionem.* 
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dem  often  thinks  in  the  same  wsy,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  in  his  expressim. 

Lucian  tells  us  expressly,"  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  most  ridiculous  &bles  of  Paganism  was  deoned  by 
the  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose* 
indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  hare  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  natiiMial 
reli^on,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed 
by  his  coontrymen  and  contemporaries  ? 

Ijvy'  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would 
at  present,  die  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  bnt  then 
he  condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine^ 
that  a  national  superstition,  which  could  delude  bo  in- 
genious a  man,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality 
of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even 
im[Hous  epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  be  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  Iliey 
forgot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  superior  in  prudence 
and  understanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  surely  no* 
thing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments  which 
that  sect  entertained  with  r^ard  to  religious  matters; 
while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  common  augurs, 
that,  when  a  raven  croaks  frtmi  the  left,  it  is  a  good 
om«i ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  lOok  mdces  a  noise  from 
the  same  quarter.  Panstius  was  the  only  Stoic  among 
the  Greeks  who  ao  much  as  doidited  with  regard  to 

HlM.  Uh.  L  AugBrtaa's  qoaml  with  Naptunc  k  aaiiirtaimDftbenntf 
Had.  Had  not  the  emperar  beliercd  Nepttmc  to  be  ■  real  bong,  vul  to 
1mt«  dofmujon  orer  the  see,  where  had  been  the  Ibundation  of  hu  ■our  ? 
And  if  be  beliered  it,  what  nudnew  to  proroke  Mill  &rttaer  that  deity,! 
Hw  miim  obMmtion  m^  be  made  upon  QuintiliaD't  eicUmation  oa 
■GCounttrf'thedeathofhuchildreBilib.  tj.  Pmf. 

-  fbUopHode*.  ■  Lib.  la  caji.  40. 
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aagnries  and  divinations.'*  Marcus  Antoninus »  tells 
us,  that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions 
from  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  It  b  true,  Epictetus"*  for« 
bids  us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ; 
but  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only 
because  they  can  foretel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of 
our  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  estate ;  which  are  cirr 
cumstances,  says  he,  that  nowise  concern  us.  Thus 
the  Stoics  joined  a  philosophical  enthusiasm  to  a  reli- 
^ous  superstition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  unbent  itself  in  that  of  re* 
ligion.'    • 

Plato'  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  impiety  raised  against  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  his  rejecting  such  &bles  as  those  of  Saturn's  cas- 
trating his  father  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning 
Saturn  :  Yet  in  a  subsequent  dialogue,*  Socrates  con- 
fesses that  the  doctrine  of  the  Qiortality  of  the  soul  was 
the  received  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any 
contradiction?  Yes,  surely:  But  the  contradiction  is 
not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples in  general  are  always  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant parts,  especially  in  an  age  whjen  superstition 
sat  so  easy  and  light  upon  them." 


•  Ciocro  de  TMm.  lib.  i.  cap.  a  et  7. 

»  Ubb  i  S  17.  «  Encfa.  $  17. 

'  The  Scoiciy  I  own,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  established  reli- 
gien ;  but  one  may  lee,  fiom  tbeae  inatancesy  that  thej  went  a  great  waj. 
Jjid  the  people  undoubtedly  went  Aery  length. 
'  Eutyphro.  ^  Fhaeda 

*  Xenophon'f  conduct,  as  related  by  himaelf,  ia,  at  once,  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those  ages,  and  the 
incoherencesi  in  all  ages,  of  men's  opinions  in  religions  matterk    That 
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The  same  Cicero,  who  affected,  in  his  own  family, 
to  appear  a  devout  religionist,  makes  no  scruple,  in  n 
public  x:ourt  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a 


great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  clisciple  ot  Socrates,  and  one  who  has 
delivered  some  of  the  most  refined  sentiments  witb  regard  to  a  deity, 
g^ve  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  ad- 
vice, he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.  De  Exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294w  ex  edit.  Leunclavii.  Sees 
a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  seized,  which  he  pays  great 
regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  2^  He  and  the  whole  anny 
regard  sneesing  as  a  viery  lucky  omen.  Id.  p.  300.  Has  another  dream, 
when  he  comes  to  the  riyer  Centrites,  which  his  fellow-general  Chiroso- 
phus  also  pays  great  regard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.  The  Greeks,  suf- 
fering from  a  cold  north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  obserres, 
that  it  immediately  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  consults  the  sacri- 
fices in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself  about 
settling  a  colony.  Lib.  5.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  very  skilful  augur. 
Id.  p.  361.  Is  determined  by  the  victims  to  refuse  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  which  was  offered  to  him.  Xab.  vi  p.  273.  Cleander,  the 
Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of  it,  refuses  if  for  the  same  reason.  Id. 
p.  392.  Xenophon  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given 
him,  when  he  first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.  Mentions  also  the  place  of 
Hercules's  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it  are 
still  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army,  rather  than 
lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.  Id.  p.  382,  383L  His  friend^ 
Euclidesy  the  augur,  would  not  beHeve  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
from  the  expedition ;  till  he  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the 
master  clearly  in  the  Exta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The  same  philosopher, 
proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenuest 
advises  them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.  De  Rat  Red.  p.  392.  That  aU 
this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  ap- 
pears both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  lige^ 
when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy*  Besides,  Xenophon, 
as  appears  from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times, 
which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain, 
that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Brians  or  SociniaHS,  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed :  And  I  alwa]rs  oppose  this  argument 
to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but  thai 
these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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future  state  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which  nobody 
could  give  any  attention. '  Sallust  r  represents  Cassar 
as  speaking  the  same  language  in  the  open  senate.  ■ 

But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
universal  infidelity  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people* 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  some  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  other  parts  adhered  more  closely  to  them.  And 
it  was  the  chief  business  of  tlie  sceptical  philosophers 
to  show,  that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  one 
than  for  the  other.  This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  He  re- 
futes the  whole  system  of  mythology,  by  leading  the 
orthodox  gradually  from  the  more  momentous  stories 
which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous  which  every 
one  ridiculed  :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddesses ;  from 
the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  froth  the  nymphs  to  tlie 
fawns  and  satyrs.  His  master,  Carneades,  had  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  reasoning.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable  | 
differences  between  a  traditional,  mj/tkological  religion,  | 
and  a  st/stemalical,  scholastic  one,  are  two :  The  former  i 
is  oflen  more  reasonable,  as  consisting  only  of  a  mulU-  I 
tude  of  stories,  which,  however  groundless,  imply  no  1 

'  Pro  Cluentln,  csp.  61.  ''  De  bello  Catilin, 

*  Cicero  (Tubc.  OusmI.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6,  and  Senen  (Epist.  24^),  ti 
■1m>  Ju'enil  (Sdlyr.  2:)  maintain,  that  there  i«  no  boj  or  old  woman  so 
ridiculous  as  to  believe  tbe  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  state. 
Why  then  does  Lucretius  so  bigbly  exalt  his  maxter  Tor  freeing  ui  from 
these  terrors?  Perhaps  the  generalil;  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  dk- 
poaition  of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rvp.  lib.  i,)<  "bo,  while  he  was  -foang 
and  healthful,  could  ridicule  tliese  stories  ;  but  aa  soon  as  he  became  old  ' 
and  infirm,  began  to  entertun  apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we 
tnaj  observe  not  to  be  unusual  eren  at  present, 

*  Sell.  Empir.  adren.  Mathcm.  lib.  viii. 
vol..  IV.  1  I 
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I  express  absurdity  and  demonrtratiTe  contndicttoit ;  and 
j  MU  also  lo  easy  and  light  on  men's  minds,  that  thougk 
I  it  may  be  as  universally  recctved,  it  happily  makes  no 
I  such  deep  imprassioa  on  the  afiections  and  onder- 
ttanding. 


SECTION  xni. 


lUVIOlra  CONCEPTIONS  OP  TIIB  DIVINE  NATURE  IN  * 
POPULAR  RELIGIONS  OF  BOTH  KINDS. 


I  The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
/  an  anxions  fear  of  future  events;. and  what  ideas  will 
'  naturally  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknown  powers, 
while  men  lie  wider  dismal  apprehensions  of  any  kind, 
nay  eauly  be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
severity,  cruelty,  and  malice,  must  occur,  and  must 
augment  the  ghastllness  and  horror  which  oppresses 
the  amazed  religionist.  A  panic  having  once  seized 
the  mind,  the  active  fancy  still  farther  multiplies  the 
objects  of. terror;  while  that  profound  darkness,  or, 
what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light  with  which  we  are 
environetl,  represents  the  spectres  of  divinity  under  the 
most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea 
of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply 
to  their  deity. 

TTiis  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  sur- 

1  ■  In  EditioD  N,  it  itoscl  >  in  moK  papulu  rdigiou  of  both  Umb. ' 
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veyed  in  one  light.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
of  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary 
system  pf  theology  to  prevail*  Every  virtue,  every  ex* 
cellence,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  ex- 
aggeration will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  reach  those  per-^ 
fections  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  strains 
of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  em^ 
braced,  without  consulting  any  arguments  or  pheno* 
mena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  tfaem« 
that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between 
the  different  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion 
of  a  devilish  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  influence  of  these  opposite  principles 
is  various,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
human  understanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  'SUch  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay,  even  the  Japanese,  who  can 
form  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  wor- 
ship may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  be 
wicked  and  detestable,  though  they  may  be  cautious, 
perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear 
their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere 
long  to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.     It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon,  ^  in  praise  of 

^  Mem.  lib.  i. 
I  I  t 
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Socrates,  that  this  philosopher  assented  Dot  to  the  vuf-i 
gar  opinion,  which  supposed  the  gods  to  know  some 
Uiings,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  muntnined  that 
they  knew  ever;  thing;  what  was  done,  sud,  or  evea 
thought.  But  as  this  was  a  strun  of  philosophy  much 
above  the  eoneeption  of  his  countrymen,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  very  fronkly,^  in  their  books  and  con- 
versation, ihey  blamed  the  deities  whom  they  worship- 
ped in  their  temples.  It  is  observable,  that  Herodo- 
tus,  in  partitiular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to 
ascribe  envi/  to  the  gods ;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others^ 
the  most  suitable  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.  The 
Pagan  hymns^  however,  sung  in  public  worship,  con- 
tained nothing  bat  epithets  of  praise,  even  while  the 
actions  ascribed  to  the  gods  were  the  most  barbarous 
and  detestable.  When  Timotheus,  the  poet,  recited  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  enumerated,  with  the 
greatest  eulo^es,  all  the  actions  and  attributes  of  that 
cruel,  capricious  goddess :  May  t/ourdaughter,  said  one 
present,  become  suck  as  the  deity  -wkom you  celebrate!* 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity, 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  his  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion. to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and 
authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment ;  while  they 
believe  that  no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  scru- 
tiny, and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast 
lie  open  before  hiui.  Tliey  must  then  be  careful  not 
to  form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  blame  and  disap- 

'  It  WM  con^idoml  mmong  the  ancisnU  ms  >  lery  titnoriinuj  pbilo- 
«0)Mcd  paradoi,  Hut  the  prestnce  of  the  gmts  ww  not  confinnt  to  ili« 
hnveni,  bul  wm  em ndal  ercry  whorir,  u  wo  loam  from  Lucian.— i/^r- 

'  Plutuch.  d«  SupcTslit. 
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probation.  AH  must  be  applause,  ravishment,  ecstacy.; 
And  while  their  gloomy  apprehensions  make  them  a« 
«cri:be  te  hfan  measures  of  conduct  which,  in  human 
creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  rf* 
feet  to  praise  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  object  of 
their  devotional  addresses.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  species  of  daemon- 
ism  ;  and  the  higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and 
knowledge,  the  lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  1191 
goodness  and  benevolence,  whatever  epithets  of  praise 
may  be  bestowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  adorers.  A- 
piong  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  false,  and  belie  the 
secret  opinion ;  But  among  more  enalted  religionists, 
the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
belies  the  inward  sentiment.  The  heart  secretly  de- 
tests such  m.easures  of  cruel  and  implacable  vengeance ; 
but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them  per- 
fect and  adorable.  And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  strug^e  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors  by 
which  these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  ape  fo^ 
ever  haunted. 

Lucian '  observes,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads*  the 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds 
their  factions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  sur- 
prised afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
obserye  that  punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
same  actions,  whiph  be  had  been  taught  to  ascribe  to 
superior  beings.  The  contradiction  is  still  perhaps 
stronger  between  the  representations  given  us  by  some 
later  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generosity,  le* 

'^  '  "'  '    '  ■      .'  '    T 

'  Necvomaiitia. 
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tiity,  impartiality,  and  justice  v  and  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  terron  of  these  rdigions,  the  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  ns. ' 
Nothing  can  preserve  untainted  tiie  genuine  principles 
of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the 

'  BMdnn,  a  frim  bd^  i«  fcpnMntad  bj  dM  hnOiii  niTtliolagir  u 
tbe  inmitciT  of  duiciag  and  dia  thwtiti.  Flaji  war*  ■ncJTinly  eicn  > 
put  of  public  wonhip  on  the  taott  (olann  oecMiwu,  uid  often  eroploj- 
»d  ID  tbnn  ot  patilmcc  to  appcue  the  offended  diatie*.  But  they  have 
|>e«i  ■eakniiljr  pnwcribcd  b]p  iba  godljin  later  aget;  and  the  pUj-honie^ 
iwccwdifig  to  ■  Itanied  diTinc,  ii  the  pordi  of  betL 

But  in  Older  to  (bow  more  eriilcptl;  that  it  u  paiHbte  Ibr  ■  nelipaa 
lo  itprcaoit  tlw  IKrinit?  In  idll  ■  more  immonl  and  iinamiehle  light 
Iban  be  wu  picttu^  by  the  uideiilii  we  aball  cite  a  long  paewge  from 
■n  aulbor  of  laita  and  imaginatjan,  wbo  wm  •urel]>  do  many  to  Chriiti' 
udtf .  It  ie  the  Cberalier  Ramwy,  ■  wiitct  wba  bad  to  laudable  an  m- 
ellnatioa  to  be  orthodox,  that  hi*  reuon  nercr  found  any  diScultj,  ercn 
in  the  doctrinal  which  (reethinken  unpie  the  moM,  tbe  trinity,  incania- 
Iton,  and  utiifaction  i  His  humanity  elone,  of  vhidi  \u;  irrrim  to  have 
|iad  a  great  rtock,  nbelled'  agaioM  tbe  doctrine*  at  eternal  reprobation 
and  iniliwinelliei  He  nprewei  binuelf  Ihui :  ■  What  ttiange  ideaa, ' 
laye  be,  ■  would  an  Indian  or  a  Cbineee  philoMpber  baTC  of  our  boty 
religion,  if  they  judged  by  the  •cheme*  giren  of  it  by  our  modem  free- 
tUnkera,  and  pbarisaieel  doctois  of  all  eecti }  According  to  the  odium 
and  too  vulgar  lystem  of  tfaeie  increduloui  icofien  and  crednloui  ecrib- 
blen, ' — •  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  moct  ernel,  unjuM,  partial,  and  fan- 
faitical  being.  He  created,  about  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  placed  them  in  ■  fine  garden  of  Asja,  of  which  there  ate  no  remains, 
Tliis  guden  was  finilAed  with  all  sorts  of  treee,  fountains,  end  flowin. 
He  allowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fhuts  of  tius  beautiful  garden,  ex* 
cept  onc^  that  was  planted  in  the  midst  tiianif,  and  that  had  in  it  a 
mctW  rirtue  of  preserring  them  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body 
^d  mind,  of  exalting  their  natural  powers,  and  making  than  wisb  The 
devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  aoUcilcd  tfie  flnt  woman  to 
eat  of  this  fortiidden  fVuit ;  ilie  engaged  her  husband  to  do  the  game.  To 
punish  Ibis  slight  curiosity  and  natural  desire  of  life  and  knowledge, 
(!od  iu>t  only  threw  our  first  parents  out  of  paradise^  but  he  con- 
demned all  their  posterity  to  temporal  misery,  and  tbe  greatest  part  of 
them  to  eternal  pains,  though  tbe  souls  of  these  innocent  children  have 
lumurt  relation  to  that  Adam  Ibm  to  thoit  of  Nero  and  Uabomet  j  liacc. 
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absolute  necessity  of  these  pr iQciples  to  the  existence 
oT  society.  If  oomihon  conception  ^an  ind  ulge  princes 
in  a  system  of  ethics,  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  should  regulate  private  persons,  how  much  more 
thos^  superior  beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  and  na- 

according  to  the  icfaolastic  driTeUen,  fabulists,  and  mythologists,  all 
souls  are  created  pure,  and  infused  immediately  into  mmtal  bodies,  so 
soon  as  the  foetus  is  formed.  To  accompli^  the  liai^8i«ui»  partial  de- 
cree of  predesdnadon  and  feprobatkmy  God  abandoned  all  nations  to 
darkness,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  without  any  saving  knowledge  or 
salutary  graces ;  unless  h  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chose  as 
his  peculiar  people.  This  chosen  nation  was,  however,  the  most  stii^idt 
ungrateful,  rebellious,  and' perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thus 
kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human  spedes,  during  near  4000  years, 
in  a  teph>bate  state,  he  dianged  all  of  a  sudden,  and  tdok  a  fancy  for 
other  nations  besides  the  Jews.  Then  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Sota  to 
the  world,  under  a  human  form,  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindio* 
tire  justice,  and  die  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Very  few  nations,  however, 
have  heard  of  this  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  in  invindbla 
Ignorance,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  possibitiiy  df  ttmmdm^ 
The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  heard  of  it  have  changed  only  some 
speculative  notions  about  God,  atid  some  eKtemal  forms  in  worship  i 
For,  in  other  respects,  the  bulk  of  Christians  have  continued  as  corrupt 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their  morals;  yea,  so  mudi  the  more  pervene 
and  criminal,  that  tlieir  fights  were  greater.  Unless  it  be  a  very  smidl 
select  number,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans,  will  be  for  ever 
damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  offered  up  for  them  wiU  become  void  and  of 
•no  effect ;  God  wiU  take  ddH^kt  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  Uasphe- 
mies ;  and  though  he  can  by  one  Jlai  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  wi^ 
remain  for  ever  unconverted  and  uaeonvertible»  because  he  will  be  for 
ever  unappeasable  and  irreconcileoble.  It  is  true,  that  all  this  makes 
God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  nrther  than  a  lover  of  them ;  a  cruel  vindii^- 
tive  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  damon,  ratiier  than  an  all-power- 
fttl  beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all  thb  is  a  mystery.  He  hm  af- 
cret  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  are  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  ap- 
peata  unjust  and  barbarous,  yet  we  must  believe  the  ooBtrazy,  because 
«what  is  iiijttttice,  crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  In  him 
justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness,*— *<  Thus  the  inoredolous  free- 
thinkers, the  judaising  Christians,  and  thefiuitasCical  doetofs,  havedisfigur- 
ed  and  di^onoured  the  BUbHilM  mystorias  of  our  holy  finth ;  thus  ihey 
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turc,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us?  Sunt  super  is  sua 
jura. '  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to 
themselves. 


SECTION  XIV. 


BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAB  RELIGIONS  "^ 
ON  MORALITY. 

'  Here  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fact,  which  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature 
1  the  object  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  certain,  that  in  every 
religion,  however  sublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it 
.  gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the 
'  greatest  number,  will  still  seek  the  divine  favour,  not 
'  by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  accept- 

tuiTe  confounded  the  lulun  of  good  aad  evU  ;  tnufonncd  tbt  mart 
nionitriniB  panioni  into  dinna  attributei,  and  aurpaued  the  paguit  in 
blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  u  perfectiona,  what  makes 
the  moat  borrid  crimei  amongst  men.  The  groner  pagani  contented 
themulTei  with  diiiniiing  lust,  inceM,  and  adulteiy ;  but  the  predesti- 
narian  doctors  hare  diiiniied  crueltji  nratt,  furj,  Tengcance,  and  all 
the  blackest  nces.' — See  the  CfaeiaUer  Ramaay'i  philoiophical  ptindplea 
of  natural  and  rprealed  religion.  Part  IL  p.  401.  , 

The  asme  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Amiiitia*  and  lUt. 
JtH IB  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  tbe  matter:  And  having  thua 
thrown  himaelf  out  of  all  receiTad  secta  of  ChriMianity,  he  i*  obliged  to 
adTance  a  sjsMm  of  tus  own,  which  is  ■  kind  of  Origmtnii  and  supposea 
the  pre-eiistcDce  of  the  souls  both  of  men  and  beasta,  and  the  etennl 
salntion  and  conTeison  of  all  men,  beasts  and  derils.  But  this  notion, 
bang  quite  peculiar  to  himtelT,  we  need  not  treat  oT.-  I  thought  tha 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious ;  but  I  pretend  not  t« 
warrant  the  justness  of  Ibem. 

■  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  SO}. 

*  0  In  Edition  N,  it  stood  •  moil  popular. ' 
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able  to  a  perfect  being,  but  either  by  irlvolbus  obser-  \ 
vances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecstacies,  or  1 
by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  absurd  opinions.  The  i 
least  part  of  the  Sadder^  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we  may  also  be 
assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  observed 
and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked 
with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufferings 
to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  gene-r 
ral  robbers  of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice 
made  desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a  dictator,* 
in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that  means, 
they  thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  appeased  their 
incensed  deity. 

In  i^gina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barba- 
rously and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they 
cut  off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and 
carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murder- 
ed him.  By  this  impiety^  says  Herodotus,'  (not  by  the 
other  many  cruel  assassinations)  they  offended  the  godSf 
and  contracted  an  inexpiable  guilt. 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
favour ;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  incul- 
cate this  opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's 
prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition. 


^  Called  Dictator  davis  figcncUc  causa.    T.  Livu.  L  vii  c  3.     '  Lib.  tL 
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the;  would  make  the  very  attendance  on  these  senUonB 
the  essentials  of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in 
riitue  and  good  morals.  The  sublime  prologue  of 
Zaieucus's'  laws  inspired  not  the  Locrians,  go  far  as 
we  can  team,  with  any  sounder  notions  of  the  measnres 
of  acceptance  widi  the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the 
other  Greeks. 

Iliis  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still 
one  may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  (or  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  d^ 
grade  their  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves, 
and  consider  them  merely  as  a  spedes  of  human  crea- 
tures, somewhat  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so 
stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  bis  natural  reason,  he  would 
not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  die  most  valuable  qua>> 
lities  which  any  person  could  possess.  Why  not  ascribe 
the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why  not  make  all 
religion,  or  the  chief  part  (^  it,  to  conust  in  these  at- 
tainments ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  ofmo- 
rality  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is 
therefore  rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive 
penances  of  the  Brachmatu  and  Talapoins ;  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  the  SJianutdan  of  the  Turks,  during  which 
the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  some  of  tlie  hottest  cli- 
mates of  the  world,  remain  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing from  the  rising  to  the  setUng  sun ;  this  RAama- 
^an,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  tlian  the  practice  of 
any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  depraved 
of  mankind.  The  four  lenu  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
the  austerities  of  some  Roman  Catholics^  appear  more 

^  To  be  Touad  in  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  lii. 
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disagreeable  than  meekness  and  benevolence.  In 
short,  all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever 
so  little  practice,  is  agreeable :  All  superstition  is  for 
ever  odious  and  burdensome. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  received  as  a 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Tlie  duties  which  a  ; 
man  performs  as  a  friend   or  parent,  seem  merely 
owing  to  his  benefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  : 
wanting  to  these  duties,  without  breakiog  through  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.     A  strong  inclination 
may  prompt  him  to  the  performance :    A  sentiment  of  j 
order  and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force  to  these  natn*  I 
ral  ties :  And  the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn 
to  his  duty  without  any  effort  or  endeavour.     Even 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more  austere,  and 
more  founded  on  reflection,  such  as  public  spirit,  filial 
duty,  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral  obligation,  in 
our  apprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to  religious 
merit :  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no  more 
than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.     In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has 
properly  performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  whic 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  an 
protection.     He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine 
method  of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the    j 
happiness  of  his  creatures.     He   still  looks  out  foi*    I 
some  more  immediate  service  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  Jto  allay  those  terrors  with  which  he  is  haunt-* 
ed.     And  any  practice  recommended  to  him,  which 
either  serves  to  no  other  purpose  in  life,  or  offers  the 
strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations,  that  prac- 
tice he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of 
those  very  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso* 
lutely  reject  it.   It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be^ 
cause  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motivo 
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or  consideration.  And  it^  for  its  sake,  he  sacrifices 
much  pf  his  ease  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears 
still  to  rise  upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  d^- 
votion  which  he  discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or 
paying  a  debt,  his  divinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him  ; 
because  these  acts  of  justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to 
perform,  and  what  mnny  would  have  performed,  were 
there  no  god  in  the  universe.  But  if  he  fast  a  day,  or 
give  himself  a  sound  whipping ;  this  has  a  direct  refe- 
rence, in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of  God.  No  other 
motive  could  engage  him  to  such  austerities.  By  tliese 
distinguished  marks  of  devotion,  he  lias  now  acquired 
the  Divine  favour ;  and  may  expect,  in  recompense,  pro- 
tection and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness 
in  the  nexL 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many 
instances,  compatible  with  a  su{>erstitious  piety  and  de* 
votion  :  Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  a&  unsafe  to  draw 
any  certain  inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even 
though  he  himself  believe  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  enormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  superstitious  terrors,  and  in- 
crease the  religious  passion.  Bomilcar  having  formed 
a  conspiracy  of  assassinating  at  tmce  the  whole  senate 
of  Carthage,  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
lost  the  opportunity  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens 
'  and  prophecies.  TSojc  tMfl  undertake  the  most  criminal 
and  most  datigeroits  enterprises  are  commonly  the  most 
sttperstitious,  as  an  ancient  historian '  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual  &ith  rise  with 
their  lears,  Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  esta- 
blished deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national  reli^ 
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fi;ion  :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  new  inven- 
tion&of  this  kind,*  which  he  never  probably  had  dream- 
ed of,  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  aFler  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which 
giv^  no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of- 
fences.    Whatever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal 
frame,  promotes  the  interests  of  superstition :  And  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady 
virtue,  which  either  preserves  us  from  disastrous  me- 
lancholy accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.     Du- 
ring such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind,  these  spectres  of 
false  divinity  never  make  their  appearance.     On  the 
other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  natural 
undisciplined  suggestions  of  our   timid   and   anxious 
hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated, and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods 
which  we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.  .Barbarity,  ji 
caprice  t  these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised*  V 
we  may  universally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character  I 
of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  priests,  instead 
of  correcting  these  depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have 
oilen  been  found  ready  to  foster  and  encourage  them,  f 
The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  represented,  the 
more  tame  and  submissive  do  men  become  to  his  mi-j 
nisters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  measures  of  \ 
acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more  necessary  does  it  \ 
become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and  yield  to 
tlieir  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.     Thus  it  may  be  / 

<°  Cic.  Calil, ;. ;  SiUtuit.  de  Bello  C«lil. 
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allpwedy  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally 
beget  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  nund, 
and  springs  from  the  essential  and  universal  properties 
o(  human  nature. 


SECTION  XV. 


*  - 


GENERAL  COROLLARY. 


! 


i     Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  uUiiv- 
I  structed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  Sovereign 
I  Author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which 
they  are  so  much  familiarized;  yet  it  scarcely  seems 
possible,  that  any  one  of  good  understanding  should 
:  reject  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  suggested  to  him.     A 
purpose,  an  intention,  a  design,  is  evident  in  every 
thing ;  and  when  our  comprehension  is  so  far  enlarged 
as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  system, 
we  must  adopt,  vnth  the  strongest  conviction,  the  idea 
of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author.      The  uniform 
maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole  frame 
of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  lead  us  to 
conceive  this  intelligence  as  single    and    undivided, 
where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so  reason- 
able a  theory.     Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by 
discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  proofs  of 
I   some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose 
,    or  intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. 
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Good  and  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  con* 
founded :  h^ipiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  vir« 
tue  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece* 
All  advantages  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An 
universal  compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of 
l)eing  and  existence.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by 
our  most  chimerical  wishes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  sta* 
tion  or  situation  altogether  desirable.  The  draughts 
of  life,  according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed 
from  the  vessels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any 
cup  be  presented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as 
the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  smalt 
specimen  is  afforded  us,  the  sharper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law 
of  nature.  The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  mad* 
ness ;  the  highest  effusions  of  joy  produce  the  deepest 
melancholy ;  the  most  ravishing  pleasures  are  attended 
with  the  most  cruel  lassitude  and  disgust;  the  most 
flattering  hopes  make  way  for  the  severest  disappoint* 
ments.  And,  in  general,  no  course  of  life  has  such 
safety  (for  happiness  ia  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  the 
temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  insensibility,  in 
every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishing^ 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the- 
ism; it  may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  the  base,  the  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will 
be  equally  discovered  in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  inyisible,^ui-     m^-t^ 
tellifrent  power>  if  not  an  prijpinal  instinct,  being  at    ^ 
least  ajsneral  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  con- 
sidered  asm  kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine 
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(workman  liaa  g«t  uponhis  work;  and  nothing  surely 
can  more  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  thus  selected 
Trom  all  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  bear  the 
image  or  impression  of  the  uniTersal  Creator.  But 
consult  this  image  as  it  appears  in  the  popular  religions 
of  the  worid.  How  is  the  Deity  disfiguared  in  our  re^ 
presentations  of  him  !  What  caprice,  absurdity,  and 
immorality  arc  attributed  to  him  !  How  much  is  he 
degraded  even  below  the  character  which  we  should 
naturally,  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense 
and  virtue ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  from 
the  visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  su- 
blime a  principle  as  its  Supreme  Creator  !  But  turn  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  Survey  most  nations  and  most 
ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles  which  have,  in 
fact,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded that  they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams : 
Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome 
whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serious, 
positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  dig- 
nilies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  tlie  verbal  protestations  of  all  men  :  Nothing 
BO  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their 
lives :  You  will  scarcely  tliink  tlutt  they  repose  the 
smallest  confidence  in  them. 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security 
against  hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  that  tliey  have 
not  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest 
and  most  cultivated  understanding.     No  religious  pr^ 
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cepts  SO  rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  most  voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ,-  a  maxim  that  is   \ 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.   Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion  :  If  you  ( 
find  them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  de-  | 
grees  removed  from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in 
some  theological  systems  ?  What  so  corrupt  as  some 
of  the  practices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
futurity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
vanished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment, 
appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 
concerning  this  subject.  But  such  is  the  fi-ailty  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opi- 
nion, that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be 
upheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing 
one  species  of  superstition  to  another,  set  them  a 
quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  during  their  fury  and 
contention,  happily  make  our  escape  into  the  calm, 
though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 


/  / 
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ADDITIONAL  ESSAYS. 


ESSAY  I. 


OP  IMPUDENCE  AND  MODESTY.  »» 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  optnion,  that  the  tomtnotl 
complaints  a^^nst  Providence  aTe  ill-grounded,  and 
that  the  good  or  bad  qilallties  of  men  aTe  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  more  than  what  is  generally 
imaginedi  There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, and  these  too  ptetty  numerous  t  but  fev  in  com* 
parison  of  the  instances  we  have  of  a  right  distribution 
of  prosper!^  and  adversity :  nor,  indeed,  could  It  be 
otherwise  fiom  the  common  course  of  human  affiiirs. 
To  be  endowed  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  to 
love  others,  will  almost  infoUiUy  procure  love  and 
esteem,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance  in  life,  and 
&cilitates  every  enterprise  and  undertakb^  besides 
the  satisfaction  which  immediately  results  from  it  "Die 
case  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  virtues.  Pro- 
qierity  is  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  attached 
to  virtue  and  merit;  and  adversity,  in  like  manner,  to' 
vice  and  folly. 

>  >  Thii  EtMy  occun  in  Eiunon  A,  C,  It. 
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I  raust,  however,  confess,  that  this  rule  admits  of  an 
exception  with  regard  to  one  moral  quality,  and  that 
modetty  has  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  a  man's  ta- 
lents, a«  impudence  displays  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
has  been  the  only  cause  why  many  have  risen  in  the 
world,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth  and 
little  merit.  Such  indolence  and  incapaci^  Is  there  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  they  are  apt  to  receive 
a  man  for  whatever  be  has  a  mind  to  put  himself  o£f 
for;  and  admit  his  overbearing  airs  as  proo&  of  that 
merit  which  he  assumes  to  himself.  A  decent  assur- 
ance seems  to  be  the  natural  attendant  on  virtue,  and 
few  men  can  distinguish  impudence  from  it:  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  diffidence,  being  the  natural  result  of  vice 
and  folly,  baa  drawn  disgrace  upon  modes^,  which  in 
outward  appearance-so  nearly  resembles  it. 

"  I  was  lately  lamenting  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  conceit,  that  popular  ^plaose  should  be  be- 
stowed with  so  little  judgment,  and  that  so  many 
empty  forward  coxcombs  should  rise  up  to  a  iigure  in 
the  world :  upon  which  he  said  there  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  case.  Popular  famet  says  be,  is  nothing , 
but  breath  or  air ;  and  air  very  naturally  presses  into 
a  vacuum. "  ' 

As  impudence,  though  really  a  vic^  has  the  same 
efi&cts  upon  a  man's  fiwtune  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  so 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained, and  is,  in  that  respect,  distinguished  froiKall 
the  other  vices,  which  are  acquired  with  little  pains, 
and  continually  increase  upon  indulgence.  Many  « 
nan,  being  sensible  that  mode^y  is  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  him  in  making  his  fortune,  has  resolved  to  be 

*  Tbii  paragraph  ii  oniiUcd  in  EnmoH  p. 
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impudeot,  and  to  put  a  bold  face  npaa  the  matter: 
but  It  is  observable,  that  such  people  have  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  but  have  been  obliged  to  r^ 
lapse  into  their  primitive  modesty.  Nothing  carries  a 
man  through  tlie  world  like  a  true  genuine  natural  im- 
pudence. Its  counterfeit  is  good  for  nothing,  nor  can 
ever  support  itseir.  In  any  other  attempt,  whatever 
faults  a  man  commits  and  is  sensible  of,  he  is  so  much 
nearer  his  end.  But  when  he  endeavours  at  impu- 
dence,  if  he  ever  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  failure  will  make  him  blush,  and  will  in- 
fallibly disconcert  him ;  after  which  every  blush  is  a 
cause  for  new  blushes,  till  he  be  found  out  to  be  an 
arrant  cheat,  and  a  vain  pretender  to  impudence. 

If  any  tiling  can  give  a  modest  man  more  assurance, 
it  must  be  some  advantages  of  fortune,  which  chance 
procures  to  him.  Riches  naturally  gain  a  man  a  fa- 
vourable reception  in  the  world,  and  ^ve  merit  a  dou- 
ble lustre,  when  a  person  is  endowed  with  it ;  and  they 
supply  its  place,  in  a  great  measure,  when  it  is  absenL 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  what  airs  of  superiority  fools 
and  knaves,  with  large  possessions,  give  themselves 
above  men  of  the  greatest  merit  in  poverty.  Nor  do 
the  men  of  merit  make  any  strong  opposition  to  these 
usurpations;  or  rather  seem  to  fevonr  them  by  the 
modesty  of  their  behaviour.  Their  good  sense  and 
experience  make  them  diffident  of  their  judgment,  and 
cause  them  to  examine  every  thing  with  the  greatest 
accural^.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments  makes  them  timorous  lest  th«y  commit 
faults,  and  lose  in  the  practice  of  the  world  that  inte- 
grity of  virtue,  so  to  speak,  of  which  they  are  so  jea- 
lous. To  make  wisdom  agree  with  confidence,  is  as 
difficult  as  to  reconcile  vice  and  modesty. 
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These  are  the  re6ectloDs,  whicb  bave  occurred  upon 
this  sol^ect  of  impudence  and  modesty :  and  I  liope 
tbe  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  wrought 
into  the  following  all^^iy. 

Jupiter,  in  the  beginning,  3<>>ned  Virtue^  Wisdom^ 
and  Omfidettee  together;  and  Vice,  Folly,  and  IhJ^- 
lUnce  I  and  thus  connected,  sent  them  into  the  world. 
But  though  be  thought  that  be  had  matched  tbem  with 
great  judgment,  and  said  that  Confidence  was  the  na- 
tural companion  of  Virtue,  and  that  Fice  deserred  to 
be  attended  with  Diffidence,  they  lad  not  gone  far  be- 
fore (fiasension  arose  among  them.  Wisdom,  who  was 
the  guide  of  the  one  company,  was  always  accustomed, 
before  she  ventured  upon  any  road,  however  beaten, 
to  examine  it  carefully,  to  inquire  whither  it  led,  what 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  hinderances  might  possibly  or 
probably  occur  in  it.  In  these  deliberations  she  usual- 
ly consumed  some  time;  which  delay  was  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Confidence,  who  was  always  inclined  to 
hurry  on,  without  much  forethought  or  deliberation,  in 
the  first  road  he  met  Wisdom  and  Virttie  were  insepa- 
rable :  but  Cot^dence  one  clay,  following  his  impetuous 
nature,  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  bis  guides 
and  companions ;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
company,  be  sever  inquired  after  them,  nor  ever  m(;t 
with  them  more.  In  like  manner,  the  other  K>ciety, 
though  joined  by  Jupiter,  disagreed  and  separated.  As 
FoUjf  saw  very  little  way  before  her,  she  had  nothing  to 
determine  concerning  the  goodness  of  roads,  nor  could 
give  tbe  preference  to  one  above  another;  and  this 
want  of  resolution  was  increased  by  Diffidence,  who, 
with  her  doubts  and  scruples,  always  r^rded  the 
journey.  This  was  a  great  annoyance  to' Vice,  who 
loved  not  to  bear  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  was 
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never  gatisfied  witliout  his  full  cnreer,  in  whatever  Lis 
inclinations  led  him  to.  Follif,  he  knew,  though  she 
barkened  to  Diffidence,  would  be  easily  managed  whert 
alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  vicious  horse  throws  his 
rider,  he  openly  beat  away  his  controller  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  Folly,  from 
whom  he  is  inseparable.  Ctm/ldence  and  Diffidence  be- 
ing, after  this  manner,  both  thrown  loose  from  their  re- 
spective companies,  wandered  for  some  time ;  till  at 
last  chance  led  them  at  the  same  time  to  one  village. 
Confidence  went  directly  up  to  the  great  house,  which  be- 
longed to  Wealth,  the  lord  of  the  village;  and,  without 
staying  for  a  porter,  intruded  himself  immediately  into 
the  innermost  apartments,  where  he  found  Vice  and 
Folly  well  received  before  him.  He  joined  the  train ; 
recommended  himself  very  quickly  to  his  landlord ; 
and  entered  into  such  familiarity  with  Vice,  that  he 
was  inlisted  in  the  same  company  with  Folly.  They 
were  frequent  guests  to  }¥eallh,  and  from  that  moment 
inseparable.  Djffidence,  m  the  mean  time,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  great  house,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
from  Poverty,  one  of  the  tenants  >  and  entering  the  cot« 
tage,  found  Wisdom  and  Virtue,  who,  being  repulsed 
by  the  landlord,  had  retired  thither.  Virtue  took  com- 
passion of  her,  and  Wisdom  found,  from  her  temper, 
that  she  would  easily  improve ;  so  they  admitted  her 
into  their  society.  Accordingly,  by  their  means,  she 
altered  in  a  little  time  somewhat  oi  her  manner,  and 
becoming  much  more  amiable  and  engaging,  was  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Modesty.  As  ill  company  has  a 
greater  effect  than  good.  Confidence,  though  more  re- 
fractory to  counsel  and  example,  degenerated  so  far  by 
the  society  of  Vice  and  Folly,  as  to  pass  by  the  name 
of  Impudence.    Mankind,  who  saw  these  societies  us 
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Jupiter  first  joined  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  these 
mutual  desertions,  are  thereby  led  into  strange  mis- 
takes; and,  wherever  they  see  Impudence^  make  ac- 
count of  finding  Virtue  and  Wisdoms  and  wherever 
they  observe  Modestyy  call  her  attendants  Vice  and 
Folli/. 


ESSAY  II. 

OF  LOVE  AND  MARRI A(?E. «  » 

I  KNOW  not  whence  it  proceeds,  that  Women  are  so 
apt  to  take  amiss  every  thing  which  is  said  in  dispa- 
ragement of  the  married  state ;  and  always  consider  a 
satire  upon  matrimony  as  a  satire  tipon  themselves.  Do 
they  mean,  that  they  are  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned, and  that,  if  a  backwardness  to  enter  into  that 
state  should  prevail  in  the  world,  they  would  be  the 
the  greatest  sufferers  ?  or,  are  they  sensible,  that  mis- 
fortunes and  miscarriages  of  the  married  state  are 
owing  more  to  their  sex  than  to  ours?  I  hopethey  do  not 
intend  to  confess  either  of  these  two  particulars,  or  to 
give  such  ah  advantage  to  their  adversaries  the  men, 
as  even  to  allow  them  to  suspect  it. 

^'  I  have  ofleu  had  thoughts  of  complying  with  this 
humour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  writing  a  panegyric  upon 
marriage;  but  in  looking  around  for  materials  they  seem- 
ed to  be  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  reflections^  I  found  that  I  was  as  much  disposed 
to  write  a  satire,  which  might  be  placed  on  the  oppo- 
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site  pages  of  the  panegyric  g  and  I  am  afraid,  that  as 
satire  is,  on  most  occa»ons,  more  read  than  panegyric, 
I  should  have  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  good 
by  ihis  expedient.  To  misrepresent  facts  is  what,  I 
know,  they  will  not  require  of  me.  I  must  be  more  a 
friend  to  trulh,  than  even  to  them,  where  their  inter- 
ests are  opposite. 

I  shall  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  sex  complains 
of  most  in  tlie  married  state ;  and  if  they  be  disposed 
to  satisfy  us  in  this  particular,  all  tlie  other  dif- 
ferences will  easily  be  accommodated.  If  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, 'tis  their  lore  of  dominion  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  though  it  is  very  likely,  that  they  will 
think  it  an  unreasonable  love  of  it  in  us,  which  makes 
us  insist  so  much  upon  that  point  However  this  may 
be,  no  passion  seems  to  have  more  influence  on  fe- 
male minds  than  this  for  power ;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able instance  in  history  of  its  prevailing  above  an- 
other passion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  sup- 
posed a  primer  counterpoise  for  it.  We  are  told,  that 
all  the  women  in  Scythia  once  conspired  against  the 
men,  and  kept  the  secretsowell  that  they  executed  their 
design  before  they  were  suspected.  They  surprised  the 
men  in  drink,  or  asleep ;  bound  them  all  fast  in  chains, 
and  having  called  a  solemn  council  of  the  whole  sex,  it 
was  debated  what  expedient  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  present  advantage,  and  prevent  their  falling  again 
into  slavery.  To  kill  all  the  men  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
relish  of  any  part  of  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  formerly  received;  and  they  were  afterwards 
pleased  tomakeagreat  merit  of  this  lenity  of  theirs.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
male  sex,  and  thereby  resign  in  all  future  time  the  va- 
nity which  they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,  iu  order 
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to  secure  their  autliority.  We  must  no  longer  pretend 
to  dress  and  show,  said  they ;  but  then  we  shall  be  free 
from  slavery.  We  shall  hear  no  more  tender  sighs, 
but  in  return  we  shall  hear  no  more  imperious  com- 
mands. Love  must  for  ever  leave  us ;  but  he  will  carry 
subjection  along  with  him. 

*  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  unlucky  circumstance,  since 
the  women  were  resolved  to  maim  the  men,  and  deprive 
them  of  some  of  their  senses^  in  order  to  render  them 
humble  and  dependent,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  could 
not  serve  their  purpose,  since  it  is  probable  the  females 
would  rather  have  attacked  that  than  the  sight ;  and,  I 
think,  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned,  that,  in  a  married 
state,  it  is  not  near  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  lose 
the  former  senses  as  the  latter.  However  this  may  be, 
we  are  told  by  modern  anecdotes,  that  some  of  the 
Scythian  w^omen  did  secretly  spare  their  husbands' 
eyes;  persuming,  I  suppose,  that  they  could  govern 
them  as  well  by  medns  of  that  sense  as  without  it. 
But  so  incorrigible  and  untractable  were  these  men, 
that  their  wives  were  all  obliged,  in  a  few  years,  as 
their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  their  sisters :  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
do  in  a  state  where  the  female  sex  had  once  got  the 
superiority. 

1  know  not  if  our  Scottish  ladies  derive  any  thing  of 
this  humour  from  their  Scythian  ancestors ;  but  I  mu3t 
confess,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
Tery  well  pleased  to  take  a  fool  for  her  mate,  that  she 
might  govern  with  the  less  controul  *,  and  could  not  but 
think  her  sentiments,  in  this  respect,  still  more  barbar- 
ous than  those  of  the  Scythian  women  above  mention- 
ed ;  as  much  as  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  more 
valuable  tlian  those  of  the  body. 
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But  to  be  just,  and  to  liiy  the  blame  more  equally,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  our  sex,  iftbe  women  be  so 
fond  of  rule ;  and  that  if  we  did  not  abuse  our  authori> 
tjr,  they  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  it. 
Tyrants,  we  know,  produce  rebels ;  and  all  history  in^ 
forms  us,  that  rebels,  when  they  prevail,  are  apt  to  be^ 
come  grants  in  their  turn.  For  this  reason  I  could 
wish  there  were  no  pretensions  to  authority  on  either 
side,  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  with  perfect 
equality,  as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  same 
body.  And  to  induce  both  parties  to  embrace  those 
amicable  sentiments,  I  shall  deliver  to  them  Plato's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philosopher, 
were  not,  in  their  origin,  divided  into  male  and  female, 
fts  at  present;  but  each  individual  person  was  a  com- 
pound of  both  sexes,  and  was  in  himself  both  husband 
and  wife,  melted  down  into  one  living  creature.  This 
union,  no  doubt,  was  very  entire,  and  the  parts  very 
well  adjusted  together,  since  there  resulted  a  perfect 
harmony  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  although  they 
were  obliged  to  be  inseparable  companions.  And  so 
great  were  the  harmony  and  happiness  flowing  from  it, 
that  the  Androgynes  (for  so  Plato  calls  th^m)  or  men- 
women,  became  insolent  upon  their  prosperity,  and  re- 
belled against  the  gods.  To  punish  them  for  this  te- 
merity, Jupiter  could  contrive  no  better  expedient  than 
to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the  female,  and  make  two 
imperfect  beings  of  the  compound,  which  was  before  so 
perfect.  Hence  the  origin  of  men  and  women,  as  dis- 
tinct creatures.  But  notwithstanding  this  division,  so 
lively  is  our  remembrance  of  the  happiness  which  we 
enjoyed  in  our  primeval  state,  that  we  are  never  at  rest 
in  this  situation ;  but  each  of  these  lialveii  is  continually 
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ftearcbiiig  through  the  whole  species  to  find  the  other 
half,  which  was  broken  from  it ;  and  when  they  meet, 
they  join  again  with  the  greatest  fondness  and  sympa- 
thy. But  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
this  particular ;  that  they  take  for  their  half  wivat  no 
way  corresponds  to  them ;  and  that  the  parts  do  not 
meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  usual  in  frac- 
tures. In  this  case  the  union  is  soon  dissolved,  and 
each  part  is  set  loose  again  to  hunt  for  its  lost  half, 
joining  itself  to  every  one  whom  it  meets,  by  way  of 
trial,  and  enjoying  no  rest  till  its  perfect  sympathy  with 
its  partner  shows  that  it  has  at  last  been  successful  in 
its  endeavours. 

Were  I  disposed  to  carry  on  this  fiction  of  Plato? 
which  accounts  for  the  mutual  love  betwixt  the  sexes 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  I  would  do  it  by  the  follow-^ 
ing  allegory. 

When  Jupiter  had  separated  the  male  from  the  fe- 
male, and  had  quelled  their  pride  and  ambition  by  so 
severe  an  operation,  he  could  not  but  reipent  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  compassion  on  poor 
mortals,^  who  were  now  become  incapable  of  any  repose 
or  tranquillity.  Such  cravings,  such  anxieties,  suck 
necessities  arose,  as  made  them  curse  their  creation^ 
and  think  existence  it&elf  a  punishn^ent*  In  v^in  had 
they  recourse  to  every  other  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. In  vain  did  they  seek  after  every  pleasure  of 
sense,  and  every  refinement  of  reason.  Nothing  could 
fill  that  void  which  they  felt  in  tlieir  hearts,  or  supply 
the  loss  of  their  partner,  who  was  so  fatally  separated 
from  them*  To  remedy  this  disorder,  and  to  bestow 
some  comfort,  at  least,  on  the  human  race  ip  their  for- 
lorn situation,  Jupiter  sent  down  Love  and  Hymen,  to 
collect  the  broken  halves  of  human  kind,  and  piece 
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them  together  in  the  best  manner  possible.  These 
two  deities  found  such  a  prompt  disposition  in  mankind 
to  unite  agaui  in  their  primeval  state,  that  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  work  with  wonderful  success  for  some  time, 
till,  at  last,  from  many  unlucky  accidents,' dissension 
arose  betwixt  them.  The  chief  counsellor  and  fevour- 
ite  of  Hymen  was  Care,  who  was  continually  filling 
his  patron's  head  with  prospects  of  futurity,  a  settle- 
ment, fiunily,  children,  servants;  so  that  little  else  was 
regarded  in  all  the  matches  they  made.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  Love  had  chosen  Pleasure  for  his  favourite,  who 
was  as  pernicious  a  counsellor  as  the  other,  and  would 
never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  present  momen- 
tary gratification,  or  the  satisJying  of  the  prevailing  in- 
clination. These  two  favourites  became,  in  a  little 
Ume,  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  tlieir  undertak- 
ings. No  sooner  had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves, 
which  he  was  f:ementing  tc^ther,  and  forming  to  a 
close  union,  but  Care  insinuates  himself^  and  bringing 
Hymen  along  with  him,  dissolves  the  union  produced 
by  I«Te,  and  joins  each  half  to  some  other  half,  which 
he  had  provided  for  it.  To  be  revenged  of  this,  Plea- 
sure creeps  in  u[K>n  a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen  ; 
and  calling  Love  to  bis  assistance,  they  underhand  con- 
trive to  join  each  half,  by  secret  links,  to  halves  which 
Hymen  was  wholly  unacquainted  with.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  and  such  complaints  arose  before  the  throjie 
of  Jupiter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon  the  offend- 
ing parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.  Afler  hearing  the  plead- 
ings on  both  sides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcile- 
ment betwixt  Love  and  Hymen,  as  the  only  expedient 
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for  gtving  happiness  to  mankind ;  and  that  he  might  be 
sure  this  reconcilement  should  be  durable,  he  laid  his 
strict  injunctions  on  them  never  to  join  any  halves 
without  consulting  their  favourites  Care  and  Pleasure* 
and  obtainhig  the  consent  of  both  to  the  conj  unction. 
Where  this  order  is  strictly  observed,  the  Andrc^yne 
is  perfectly  restored,  and  the  human  race  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  as  in  their  primeval  state.  The  seam 
b  scarce  perceived  that  joins  the  two  beings ;  but  both 
of  them  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  haj^y  crea- 
ture. 


OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY.  •  i 

There  is  notliing  which  I  would  recommend  more 
earnestly  to  my  female  readers  than  the  study  of  histo- 
ry, as  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  the  best  suited  both 
to  their  sex  and  education,  much  more  instrucUve  than 
their  ordinary  books  of  amusement,  and  more  enter- 
taining than.those  serious  compositions,  which  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  their  closets.  Among  other  impor- 
tant truths,  which  they  may  learn  from  history,  they 
may  be  informed  of  two  particulars,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  contribute  very  much  to  their  quiet  and  re- 
pose. That  our  sex,  as  well  as  their's,  are  fhr  from 
being  such  perfect  creature«  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
and  that  Love  is  not  the  only  passijin  which  governs 
the  male  world,  but  is  often  overcome  by  avarice,  am- 
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bition,  Tsnity,  and  a  thousand  other  passions. '  Whe- 
ther they  be  the  fi^se  representations  of  mankind  in 
those  two  particulars,  which  endear  novels  and  romances 
so  much  to  the  fair  sex,  I  know  not;  but  must  confess, 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  have  such  an  aversion  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  such  an  appetite  for  falsehood.  I 
remember  I  was  once  desired  by  a  young  beauty,  for 
whom  I  bad  some  passion,  to  send  her  some  novels  and 
romances  for  her  amusement  to  the  country ;  but  was 
not  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  the  advantage,  which  such 
8  course  of  reading  might  have  given  me,  being  re- 
solved not  to  make  use  of  poisoned  arms  against  her. 
I  therefore  sent  her  Plutarch's  Lives,  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
them  from  beginning  to  end.  She  perused  them  very 
attentively,  till  she  come  to  the  lives  of  Alexander  and 
Cssar,  whose  names  she  had  beard  of  by  accident,  and 
then  returned  me  the  book,  with  many  reproaches  for 
deceiving  her. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  Uie  fair  sex  have  no  such 
aversion  to  history  as  I  have  represented,  provided  it 
be  secret  history,  and  contain  some  memorable  transac- 
tion proper  to  excite  their  curiosity.  But  as  I  do  not 
find  that  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  history,  is  at  all 
regarded  in  these  anecdotes,  I  cannot  admit  of  this  as 
a  proof  of  their  passion  for  that  study.  However  this 
may  be,  I  see  not  why  the  same  curiosity  might  not 
rec^ve  a  more  proper  direction,  and  lead  them  to  de- 
sire accounts  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages,  as  well  as 
of  their  cotemporaries.  What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether 
Fulvia  entertains  a  secret  commerce  of  love  with  Phi- 
lander, or  not  ?  Hajs  she  not  equal  reason  to  be  pleased, 
when  she  is  informed  (what  is  whispered  about  among 
historians)  that  Cato's  sister  had  an  intrigue  with  Cie- 
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enr,  and  palmed  her  son,  Marcus  Brutus,  upon  her 
husband  for  bis  own,  though  in  reality  he  was  her  gal- 
lant's? And  are  not  the  loves  of  Messalina  or  Julia  as 
proper  subjects  of  discourse  as  any  intrigue  that  this 
city  has  produced  of  late  years? 

But  I  know  not  whence  it  comes  that  I  have  been 
thus  seduced  into  a  kind  of  raillery  against  the  ladies; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  which 
makes  the  person,  who  is  the  favourite  of  the  company^ 
be  oflen  the  object  of  their  good-natured  jests  and  plea- 
santries. We  are  pleased  to  address  ourselves  after  any 
manner  to  one  who  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  presume,  that  nothing  will  be  taken  amiss  by  a 
person,  who  is  secure  of  the  good  opinion  and  affec- 
.  tions  of  every  one  present  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
handle  my  subject  more  seriously,  and  shall  point  out 
the  many  advantages,  which  flow  from  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  show  how  well  suited  it  is  to  every  one,  but 
particularly  to  those  who  are  debarred  the  severer  stu- 
dies, by  the  tenderness  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  education.  The  advantages  found  in 
history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds,  as  it  amuses  the  fan- 
cy, as  it  improves  the  understanding,  and  as  it  strength- 
ens virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind,  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy, 
making  the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  to  see  the  policy  of  government^  and  the  civility 
of  conversation  refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing 
which  is  ornamental  to  human  life  advancing  toward  its 
perfection  ?  To  remark  the  rise,  progress,  declension, 
and  final  extinction  of  the  most  flourishing  empires ; 
the  virtues  which  contributed  to  their  greatness,  and 
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the  vices  which  drew  On  their  ruin  ?  In  short,  to  see 
all  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  pass* 
as  it  were,  in  review  belbre  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  ilisguises  which,  during 
their  lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgment  of  the 
beholders.  What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  mag- 
nificent, so  various,  so  interesting?  What  amusement, 
either  of  the  senses  or  imagination,  can  be  compared 
with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling  pastimes,  which  engross  so 
much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as  more  satisfactory^ 
and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ?  How  perverse 
must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so  wrong  a  choice 
of  pleasures? 

But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement;  and  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  coll  erudition,  and  value  so  highly, 
is  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts. 
An  extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of 
letters;  but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance 
in  persons,  of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  together 
with  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
woman  may  behave  herself  with  good  manners,  and 
have  even  some  vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit ;  but  where 
her  mind  is  so  unfurnished,  it  is  impossible  her  con- 
versation can  afford  any  entertainment  to  men  of  sense 
and  reflection. 

X  must  add)  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part 
of  knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts, 
and  affords  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  i>e  for  ever 
children  in  understanding,  were  it  not  for  this  inven- 
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lion,  which  extends  our  experience  to  all  ptst  sges, 
and  to  the  most  distuit  nations ;  making  tbem  contri-' 
bute  as  much  to  our  improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they 
had  actHally  tain  under  our  observatioo.  A  man  ac- 
quainted with  history  may,  in  some  reelect,  be  said  to 
have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
been  making  continual  additions  to  bis  stock  of  know- 
ledge in  every  century. 

There  is  idso  an  advantage  in  that  experience,  whidt 
is  acquired  by  history,  above  what  is  learned  by  tbc 
practice  of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquunted  with 
human  afiairs,  witbout  diminishing  in  the  least  from 
the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  virtue.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  know  not  any  study  or  occupation  so  unexcep- 
tionable B9  history  in  this  particular.  Poets  can  paint 
virtue  in  the  most  charming  colours ;  but  as  they  ad- 
dress themselves  entirely  to  the  passions,  they  often 
become  advocates  for  vice.  Even  pbtloEc^hers  are  apt 
to  bewilder  themselves  in  the  subtitity  of  their  s^MCula- 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
reality  of  all  moral  distinctions.  But  I  think  it  a  re- 
mark worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative,  that  the 
historians  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  the 
true  Inends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented  it  in 
its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  their 
judgments  of  particular  persons.  Maohiavel  himself 
discovers  a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  in  his  history  of 
Fkn-ence.  When  he  talks  as  a  politician,  in  his  gene- 
ral reasonings,  he  considers  poisoning,  assassination, 
and  perjury,  as  lawful  arts  of  power;  but  when  he  speaks 
an  an  historian,  in  bis  particular  narrations,  he  showa 
BO  keen  an  indignation  against  vice,  and  so  warm  an 
approbation  of  virtue  in  many  passages,  that  I  could 
aot  forbear  applying  to  him  llwt  remark  of  Horace, 
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that  if  you  diase  irway  Nature,  though  with  ever  so  great 
indignity,  she  will  always  return  upon  you.  Nor  is  this 
combioation  of  historians  In  farour  of  virtue,  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  be  accounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business 
enters  into  life  and  action,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider 
the  characters  of  men,  as  they  have  relation  to  his  in- 
terest, than  as  they  stand  in  themselves ;  .and  has  his 
judgment  warped  on  every  occasion  by  the  violence  of 
his  passion.  When  a  philosopher  contemplates  cha- 
racters and  manners  in  his  closet,  the  general  abstract 
view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  so  cold  and  unmov- 
ed, that  the  sentiments  of  nature  have  no  room  to  play, 
and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue. History  keeps  in  a  just  medium  between  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in  dieir  true  point  of 
view.  The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers, 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  characters  and  events, 
to  have  a  lively  sentiment  of  blame  or  praise :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  no  particular  interest  or  concern 
to  pervert  their  judgmenL 

Ven>  iroMs  turn  dantun  peflon  «b  into 
Eliciuntur. 


ESSAY  IV. 

OF  AVARICE.  ■< 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate 
every  diaracter,  and  draw  their  fop  or  coward  with 
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stronger  features  than  nre  any  where  to  be  met  witti  in 
nature.  This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  stage  has 
been  often  compared  to  the  painting  for  cupolas  and 
ceilings,  where  the  colours  are  overcharged,  and  every 
part  is  drawn  excessively  large,  and  beyond  nature. 
The  figures  seem  monstrous  and  disproportioned,  whea 
seen  too  nigh;  but  become  natural  and  regular,  when  set 
at  a  distance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  surveyed.  For  a  like  reason, 
when  characters  are  exhibited  in  theatrical  representai 
tions,  the  want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner,  the 
personages  t  and  rendering  them  more  cold  and  unen- 
tertaining,  makes  it  necessary  to  compensate,  by  the 
force  of  colouring,  what  they  want  in  substance.  TIius 
we  find  in  common  life,  that  when  a  man  once  allows 
himself  to  depart  from  truth, in  his  narrations,  be  never 
(an  keep  within  bounds  of  probability ;  but  adds  still 
some  new  circumstance  to  render  his  stories  more  mar- 
vellons,  and  to  satisfy  his  imagination.  Two  men  ia 
buckram  suits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  be? 
fore  the  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  ibund  in  life 
with  OS  strong  features,  and  as  high  a  colouring  as  need 
be  employed  by  any  satirist  or  comic  poet ;  and  that  is 
VVvarice.  Every  day  we  meet  with  men  of  immense 
fortunes,  without  heir^,  and  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  who  refuse  themselves  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  go  on  heaping  possessions  on  posses- 
sions under  all  the  real  pressures  of  tlie  severest  pover- 
ty. An  old  usurer,  says  the  story,  lying  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, was  presented  by  the  priest  with  the  cruciflx  to 
worship.  He  opens  Iiis  eyes  a  moment  before  he  eiP- 
pires,  considers  the  crucifix,  and  cries.  These  jeaxls  are 
not  Inic;  Jean  onti/  lend  ten  pislolts  u/xm  such  a  pledge. 
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This  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  epigramma- 
tist; and  yet  every  one,  from  bb  own  experience,  may 
be  able  to  recollect  almost  as  strong  instances  of  perse- 
verance in  avarice.  It  is  commonly  reported  of  a  fa- 
mous miser  in  this  city,  that  finding  himself  near  death, 
be  sent  for  some  of  the  ma^strales,  and  gave  them  a 
bill  of  an  hundred  pounds,  payable  afler  his  decease, 
which  sum  he  intended  should  be  disposed  of  in  chari- 
table uses;  but  scarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders 
them  to  be  called  back,  and  n&ers  them  ready  money 
if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the  sum.  Another 
noted  miser  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his 
heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  building  an  hospital, 
protracted  the  drawing  of  bis  will  from  day  to  day; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  if  those  interested  in  it  had  nut 
paid  for  the  drawing  of  it,  he  would  have  died  intestate. 
In  short,  none  of  the  most  furious  excesses  of  love  and 
ambition  are,  in  any  respect,  ^  be  compared  to  the  exi 
tremes  of  avarice.  . 

The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  avarice  is,  tliat 
It  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tem- 
pers, where  all  the  other  affections  are  extinct ;  and  the 
mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  some  pas- 
sion or  pursuit,  at  last  finds  out  this  monstrously  ab- 
surd one,  which  suits  the  coldness  and  inactivity  of  its 
temper.  At  the  same  Ume,  it  seems  very  extraordinary, 
that  so  frosty,  spiritless  a  passion  should  be  able  to 
carry  us  further  than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and  plea- 
sure. But  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  find,  that  this  very  circumstance  renders  the 
explication  of  the  case  more  easy.  When  the  temper 
is  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  it  naturally  shoots  out 
more  ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior  passions  to 
counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  its  predominant  incl^- 
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nation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  of  that  temper 
however  bent  on  any  pursuit,  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense 
of  shame,  or  all  regard  to  sentiments  of  mankind.  His 
friends  must  have  some  influence  over  him ;  and  other 
considerations  are  apt  to  have  their  weight.  All  this 
serves  to  restrain  him  within  some  bounds.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  avaricious  man,  being,  from  the  cold- 
ness of  his  temper,  without  regard  to  reputation,  to 
friendship  or  to  pleasure,  should  be  carried  so  far  by 
his  prevailing  inclination, .  and  should  display  his  pas- 
sion in  such  surprising  instances. 

Accordingly,  we  find  no  vice  so  irreclaimable  as  ava- 
rice ;  and  though  there  scarcely  has  been  a  moralist  or 
philosopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  who  has  not  levelled  a  stroke  at  it,  we  hardly  find 
a  single  instance  of  any  person's  being  cured  of  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve  of  those 
who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humour,  than  of  those  who 
*treat  it  in  a  serious  manner.  There  being  so  little  hopes 
of  doing  good  to  the  people  infected  with  this  vice,  I 
would  have  the  rest  of  mankind  at  least,  diverted 
by  our  manner  of  exposing  it ;  as  indeed  there  is  no 
kind  of  diversion,  of  which  they  seem  so  willing  to 
partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  there  is 
one  levelled  against  avarice,  which  seems  to  me  more 
natural  and  easy  than  most  of  the  fables  of  that  inge- 
nious author.  A  miser,  says  he,  being  dead,  and  fairly 
interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  desiring  to  be 
ferried  over  along  with  this  other  ghosts.  Charon  de- 
mands his  fare,  and  is  surprised  to  see  the  miser,  rather 
than  pay  it,  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swim 
over  to  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour 
and  opposition  that  could  be  made  to  him.     All  hell 
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Was  in  an  uproar;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  medi- 
tating some  punishment  suitable  to  a  crime  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall 
he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  trem- 
ble below  the  precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaides  ? 
Or  assist  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  stone?  No,  saj'S 
Minos,  none  of  these*  We  must  invent  some  severer 
punishment  Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the  earth,  to  see 
the  use^his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  design  of  setting 
myself  in  opposition  to  this  celebrated  author,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to 
expose  the  same  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was 
taken  from  these  lines  of  Mr  Pope : 

Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indictment 
against  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  counsel  and  advice  in  tempting, 
inducing,  persuading,  and  traitorously  seducing  the 
children  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  detestable  crime 
of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  the  body,  ran- 
sack her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treasure.  The  in- 
dictment was  very  long  and  verbose  :  but  we  must 
omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and  synonymous 
terms,  not  to  tire  our  readers  too  much  with  our  tale. 
Avarice,  being  called  before  Jupiter  to  answer  to  this 
charge,  had  not  much  to  say  in  her  own  defence.  The 
injury  was  clearly  proved  upon  her.  The  fact,  indeed 
was  notorious,  and  the  injury  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated. When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  demanded  jus- 
tice, Jupiter  very  readily  gave  sentence  in  her  f^voiir ; 


and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpose — TTiat,  sioce  daine 
Avarice,  the  defendant,  bad  thus  grieTOuslymjured  dame 
Earth,  the  plaintiff,  she  was  hereby  ordered  to  take  that 
treasure,  of  which  she  bad  feloniously  robbed  the  said 
plaintiff  by  ransacking  her  bosom,  and  restore  it  back 
to  her  without  diminution  or  reten6on.  From  this 
sentence  it  will  follow,  says  Jupiter  to  the  by-standers, 
that  in  all  future  ages,  the  retainers  of  Avarice  shall 
bury  and  conceal  their  riches,  and  thereby  restore  to 
ihe  earth  what  they  take  from  her. 
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The  elegant  part  of  mankind,  who  are  not  immersed 
in  mere  animal  life,  but  employ  themselves  in  tlie  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  may  be  divided  into  the  learned 
and  comxnible.  The  learned  are  such  as  have  chosen 
for  their  portion  the  higher  and  more  difficult  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  require  leisure  and  so- 
litude, and  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection,  without 
long  preparation  and  severe  labour.  The  cooversible 
world  join  to  a  sociable  disposition,  and  &  taste  for  plea< 
sure,  en  inclination  for  the  easier  and  more  gentle  ex- 
ercises of  the  understanding,  for  obvious  reflections  on 
human  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  common  life,  and  for 
observation  of  the  blemishes  or  perfections  of  the  par- 
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ticular  objects  that  surround  them.  Such  subjects  of 
thought  furnish  not  sufficient  employment  in  solitude, 
but  require  the  company  and  conversation  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  to  render  them  a  proper  exercise  for  the 
mind ;  and  this  brings  mankind  together  in  society, 
where  every  one  displays  his  thoughts  in  observaUons 
in  the  best  manner  he  is  able,  and  mutually  gives  and 
receives  information,  as  veil  as  pleasure. 

The  separation  of  the  learned  from  the  conversible 
world  seems  to  have  been  the  grept  defect  of  the  last  age* 
and  must  have  had  a  very  bad  influence  both  on  books 
and  company :  for  what  possibility  is  there  of  finding 
topics  of  conversation  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  without  having  recourse  sometimes  to 
history,  poetry,  politics,  and  the  more  obvious  princi- 
ples, at  least,  of  philosophy?  ISfust  pur  whole  discourse 
be  a  continued  series  of  gossipping  stories  and  idle  re- 
marks ?  Must  the  mind  never  rise  higher,  but  be  per- 
petually 

Slun'd  and  woni  out  with  endleu  cba^ 
Of  WiU  did  thii,  ui4  Nui  did  llut  ? 


This  would  be  to  render  the  time  spent  in  company 
the  most  unentertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  unprofit- 
able, part  of  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  learning  has  been  as  great  a  loser 
by  being  shut  up  in  colleges  and  cells,  and  secluded 
firom  tlie  world  and  good  company.  By  that  means 
every  part  of  what  we  call  belles  letlres  became  totally 
barbarous,  being  cultivated  by  men  without  any  taste 
for  life  or  manners,  and  without  that  liberty  and  fiici- 
lity  of  thought  and  expression  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  conversation.      Even   philosophy   went   to 
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wreck  bv  this  moping  recluse  method  of  study,  and 
became  as  chimerical  in  her  conclusions,  as  she  was 
onintelligibie  in  her  style  and  manner  of  delivery ;  and, 
indeed,  what  could  be  expected  from  men  who  never 
consulted  experience  in  any  of  their  reasonings,  or  who 
never  searched  for  that  experience,  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  in  comm<m  life  and  conversation  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  observe,  that  men  of  let- 
ters in  this  age  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  shy- 
ness and  bashfulness  of  temper,  which  kept  them  at  a 
distance  from  mankind;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
inen  of  the  world  are  proud  of  borrowing  from  books 
their  most  ngreeable  topics  of  conversation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  league  between  the  learned  and  con- 
versibie  worlds,  which  is  so  Irappily  began,  will  be  still 
farther  improved  to  their  mutual  advantage ;  and  to 
that  end,  I  know  nothing  more  advantageous  than  such 
Essays  as  those  with  which  I  endeavour  to  entertain 
the  public.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  coo^der  myself 
as  a  kind  of  resident  or  ambassador  from  the  dominions 
of  learning  to  those  of  conversaUon,  and  shall  think  it 
my  constant  du^  to  promote  a  good  correspondence 
betwixt  these  two  states,  which  have  so  great  a  depend- 
ance  on  each  other.  I  shall  give  intelligence  to  the 
learned  of  whatever  passes  in  company,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  import  into  company  whatever  commodities 
I  find  in  my  native  country  proper  for  their  use  and 
entertainment.  The  balance  of  trade  we  need  not  be 
jealous  ol^  nor  will  there  be  any  difficulty  to  preserve 
it  on  both  sides.  The  materials  of  this  commerce 
must  chiefly  be  furnished  by  conversation  and  common 
life :  the  manufacturing  of  them  alone  belongs  to 
learning. 

As  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  an 
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ftmbnssfulor  not  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the  liovereign 
of  the  state  where  he  is  commissioned  to  reside ;  so  U 
would  be  altogether  inexcusable  in  me  not  to  address 
myself  with  a  particular  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
are  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire  of  conversation.  I 
a[^ro8ch  them  with  reverence ;  and  were  not  my  coun- 
trymen the  learned,  astubbom  independent  race  of  mor- 
tals,extrenielyjealous  of  their  liberty,  and  unaccustom- 
«dto  subjection,  I  should  reugn  into  their  fair  hands  the 
sovereign  authority  over  the  republic  of  letters.  As  the 
case  stands,  my  commission  extends  no  farther  than  to 
4lesire  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our 
common  enemies,  against  the  enemies  of  reason  andbeau- 
Cy,  people  of  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts.  From  tliis 
moment  let  us  pursue  them  with  the  severest  vengeance : 
let  no  quarter  be  given,  but  to  those  of  sound  under- 
standings and  delicate  affections;  and  these  characters, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  we  shall  always  find  inseparable. 
To  be  serious,  and  to  quit  the  allusion  before  it  be 
worn  thread-bare,  I  am  of  opinion  that  women,  that  is, 
women  of  sense  and  education  (for  to  such'alone  I  ad- 
dress myself)  are  much  better  judges  of  all  polite  writ- 
ing than  men  of  the  same  degree  of  understanding ; 
and  that  it  is  a  vain  panic,  if  they  be  so  far  terriiied  with 
the  common  ridicule  that  is  levelled  against  learned 
ladies,  as  utterly  to  abandon  eveiy  kind  of  books  and 
study  to  our  sex.  Let  the  dread  of  that  ridicule 
have  no  other  effect  tlian  to  make  them  conceal  their 
knowledge  before  fools,  who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  nor 
of  them.  Such  will  still  presume  upon  the  vain  title  of 
the  male  sex  to  afiect  a  superiority  above  them :  but  my 
fair  readers  may  be  assured,  that  all  men  of  sense,  who 
Jinow  the  world,  have  a  great  deference  for  their  judg- 
jneot  of  such  Iwoks  as  lie  williin  the  compass  of  Uicir 
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knowledge,  and  repose  more  confidence  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  though  unguided  by  rules,  than  in  all 
the  dull  labours  of  pedants  and  commentators.  In  a 
neighbouring  nation,  equally  famous  for  good  taste^ 
and  for  gallantry,  the  ladies  are,  in  a  manner,  the  so« 
▼ereigns  of  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  of  the  canver* 
siUe :  and  no  polite  writer  pretends  to  venture  [^before 
the  public,  without  the  approbation  of  some  celebrated 
judges  of  that  sex.  Their  verdict  is,  indeed,  some- 
times ccmiplained  of;  and,  in  particular,  I  find,  that 
the  admirers  of  Comeille,  to  save  that  great  poet's 
honour  upon  the  ascendant  that  Rapine  b^an  to  take 
over  him,  always  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  so  old  a  man  could  dispute  the  prize,  before  such 
judges,  with  so  young  a  man  as  his  rival.  But  this  ob* 
servation  has  been  found  unjust,  since  posterity  seems 
to  have  ratified  the  verdict  of  that  tribunal :  and  Ra- 
cine, though  dead,  is  still  the  favourite  of  the  fiur  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  judges  among  the  men. 

There  is  only  one  subject  of  which  I  am  apt  to  dis* 
trust  the  judgment  of  females,  and  that  is  concerning 
books  of  gallantry  and  devotion,  which  they  commonly 
affect  as  high  flown  as  possible;  and  most  of  them 
seem  more  delighted  with  the  warmth,  than  with  the 
justness  of  the  passion.  I  mention  gallantry  and  de- 
votion as  the  same  subject,  because,  in  reality,  they  be- 
come the  same  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  they  both  depend  upon  the  very 
same  complexion.  As  the  fair  sex  have  a  great  share 
of  the  tender  and  amorous  disposition,  it  perverts  their 
judgment ,  on  this  occasion,  and  makes  them  be  easily 
affected,  even  by  what  has  no  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sion or  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Mr  Addison's  elegant 
discourses  on  religion  have  no  relish  with  them,  in 
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comparison  of  books  of  mystic  devotion  :  and  Otway'a 
tragedies  are  rejected  for  the  rakes  of  Mr  Dryden. 

Would  the  ladies  correct  their  false  taste  in  this  par- 
ticular, let  them  accustom  themselves  a  little  more  ta 
books  of  all  kinds ;  let  them  give  encouragement  to 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  to  frequent  their  com* 
pany;  and  finally,  let  them  concur  heartily  in  that 
union  I  have  projected  betwixt  the  learned  and  con?- 
versible  worlds.  They  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  more 
complaisance  from  their  usual  followers  than  from  men 
of  learning ;  but  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  so  sin- 
cere an  affection :  and,  I  hope,  they  will  never  be 
guilty  of  so  wrong  a  choice,  as  to  sacrifice  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow. 


ESSAY  VL 
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There  is  a  set  of  men  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us, 
who  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  ridiculing 
every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Reason,  sobriety, 
honour,  friendship,  marriage,  are  the  perpetual  sub- 
jects of  their  insipid  raillery;  and  even  public  spirit, 
and  a  regard  to  our  country,  are  treated  as  chimerical 
and  romantic.  Were  the  schemes  of  these  anti-re- 
formers to  take  place,  all  the  bonds  of  society  must  be 
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broken,  to  make  way  for  the  indulgence  of  a  licentious 
mirth  and  gaiety ;  the  companion  of  our  drunken  fro- 
lics must  be  preferred  to  a  friend  or  brother ;  dissolute 
prodigality  must  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  every 
thing  valuable,  either  in  public  or  private ;  and  men 
shall  liave  so  little  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  them- 
selves, that,  at  last,  a  free  constitution  of  government 
must  become  a  scheme  perfectly  impracticable  among 
mankind,  and  must  degenerate  into  one  universal  sys- 
tem of  fraud  ahd  corruption. 

There  is  another  humoiir  which  may  be  observed  ia 
some  pretenders  to  wisdom,  and  which,  if  not  so  per- 
nicious as  the  idle  petulant  humour  above  mentioned, 
must,  however,  have  a  very  bad.efFect  pn  those  who  in- 
dulge it.  I  mean  that  grave  philosophic  endeavour 
after  perfection,  which,  under  pretext  of  reforming 
prejudices  and  errors,  strikes  at  all  the  most  endearing 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  most  useful  biasses 
and  instincts,  which  can  govern  a  human  creature. 
The  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  this  folly  among  the 
ancients ;  and  I  wish  some  of  more  venerable  charac- 
ters in  later  times  had  not  copied  them  too  faithfully  in 
this  particular.  The  virtuous  and  tender  sentiments, 
or  prejudices,  if  you  will,  have  suffered  mightily  by 
these  reflections ;  while  a  certain  sullen  pride  or  con- 
tempt of  mankind  has  prevailed  in  their  stead,  and  has 
been  esteemed  the  greatest  wisdom ;  though,  in  reality, 
it  be  the  most  egregious  folly  of  all  others.  Statilius 
being  solicited  by  Brutus  to  make  one  of  that  noble 
band  who  struck  the  God*like  stroke  for  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  refused  to  accompany  them,  saying,  that  all  men 
were  fools  or  mad^  and  did  not  deserve  that  a  wise  man 
should  trouble  his  head  about  them. 

My  learned  reader  will  here  easily  recollect  the  rea- 
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son,  wtiich  an  ancient  philosopher  gave,  why  h«  wouhl 
not  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  who  solicited  his 
friendship.  He  was  too  much  a  philosopher  to  thinit 
that  the  connexion  of  having  sprung  from  the  same 
parent  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  a  reasonable 
mind,  and  expressed  his  sentiment  after  such  a  manner 
as  I  think  not  proper  to  repeat  When  your  friend  is 
in  affliction,  says  Epictetus,  you  may  counterfeit  a 
sympathy  with  him,  if  it  give  him  relief;  but  take  care 
not  to  allow  any  compassion  to  sink  into  your  heart* 
or  disturb  that  tranquillity,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom.  Diogenes  being  asked  by  his  friends  in  his 
sickness,  what  should  be  done  with  him  after  his  death? 
Why,  says  he,  Ihraa  me  out  itUo  lAeJtetds.—fVhat,  re- 
plied they,  to  the  birds  or  beastt  f — No .-  ^lace  a  cudgel 
by  me,  to  df/ettd  myself  withal.-~  To  •mhal  purpose  ?  say 
they,  yam  will  not  have  any  sense,  nor  any  power  of  malt- 
ing  me  of  it.  Then  if  the  beasts  s/tould  devour  me,  cries 
he,  shall  I  be  any  more  sensible  of  it  ? — I  know  none  of 
the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  which  shows  more  evi- 
dently both  the  liveliness  and  ferocity  of  his  temper. 

How  different  from  these  are  the  maxims  by  which 
Eugcnius  conducts  himself  I  In  his  youth,  he  applied 
himself,  with  theimost  unwearied  labour,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy ;  and  nothing  was  ever  able  to  draw  htm 
from  it,  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  serving 
his  friends,  or  doing  a  pleasure  to  some  man  of  merit. 
When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  detei^ 
mined  to  quit  the  free  life  of  a  bachelor  (in  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  inclined  to  remain],  by  consi- 
dering that  he  was  the  last  branch  of  an  ancient  family, 
which  must  have  been  extinguished  had  he  died  with- 
out children.    He  made  choice  of  the  virtuous  and 
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beautiful  Emira  for  his  consort,  who,  after  being  the 
solace  of  his  life  for  many  years,  and  having  made  him 
the  father  of  several  children,  paid  at  last  the  general 
debt  to  nature.  Nothing  could  have  supported  him 
under  so  severe  an  affliction,  but  the  consolation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  young  family,  who  were  now  become 
dearer  to  him  on  account  of  their  deceased  mother. 
One  daughter  in  particular  is  his  darling,  and  the  se- 
cret joy  of  his  soul;  because  her  features,  her  air,  her 
voice,  recal  every  moment  the  tender  memory  of  his 
^ouse,  end  Ull  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  conceals  this 
partiality  as  much  as  possible ;  and  none  but  his  inti- 
male  friends  are  acquainted  witli  it.  To  them  he  re- 
veals all  his  tenderness ;  nor  is  he  so  affectedly  pliilo- 
sophical,  as  even  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  weakness. 
They  know  that  he  still  keeps  the  birth-day  of  Emira 
with  tears,  and  a  more  fond  and  tender  recollection  of 
past  pleasures,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  celebrated  in 
Iter  lifetime,  with  joy  and  festivity.  They  know  that 
he  preserves  her  picture  with  the  utmost  care,  and  has 
one  picture  in  miniature,  which  he  always  wears  next 
to  his  bosom ;  that  he  has  left  orders  in  his  last  will, 
that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  shall  happen  to 
die,  his  body  shall  be  transported,  and  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  her's;  and  that  a  monument  shall  be  erect- 
ed over  them,  and  their  mutual  love  and  happiness 
celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  whicli  he  himself  has  compos-' 
e<1  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
,  who  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  shall  here  comma- 
nicate  it  to  the  public.  It  contains  such  an  instance  of 
a  philosophic  spirit,  as  I  think  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example,  not  to  depart  too  for  from 
tlie  received  maxims  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  by  a 
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refined  search  nder  happiness  or  perfection.  The  story! 
I  bave  been  ^ince  assured  of  as  matter  of  fact, 

SIR,  Puis,  Aug.  2,  1737. 

I  know  you  are  more  curious  of  accounts  of  men 
than  of  buildings,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed of  private  history  than  of  pubhc  transactions ; 
for  which  reason  I  thought  the  following  story,  which 
is  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  this  city,  would 
be  no  unacceptable  entertainment  to  you. 

A  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  being  left  entire- 
ly at  her  own  disposal,  persisted  long  in  a  resolution 
of  leading  a  single  life,  notwithstanding  several  advan- 
tageous offers  tliat  had  been  made  to  her.  She  had 
been  determined  to  embrace  this  resolution,  by  observ- 
ing tlie  many  unhappy  marriages  among  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  by  hearing  tlie  complaints  which  her  female 
friends  made  of  the  tyranny,  inconstancy,  jealousy,  or 
indifference  of  their  husbands.  Being  a  woman  of 
strong  spirit  and  an  uncommon  way  of  thinking,  she 
found  no  difficulty  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  this 
resolution,  and  could  not  suspect  herself  of  such  weak- 
ness as  ever  to  be  induced,  by  any  temptation,  to  de- 
part from  it.  She  had,  however,  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  having  a  son,  whose  education  she  was  re> 
solved  to  make  the  principal  concern  of  her  life,  and 
by  that  means  supply  the  place  of  those  other  passionsf 
which  she  was  resolved  for  ever  to  renounce.  She 
pushed  her  philosophy  to  such  an  uncommon  length,  as 
to  find  no  contradiction  betwixt  such  a  desire  end  her 
former  resolution ;  and  accordingly  looked  about  with 
great  deliberation  to  find  among  all  her  male  acquaint- 
flnce,  one  whose  character  and  person  were  agreeable 
to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself  on  that 
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head.     At  length,  being  in  the  playhouse  one  evening, 
she  sees  in  the  parterre,  a  young  man  of  a  most  engaging 
countenance  and  modest  deportment ;  and  feels  such  a 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  that  she  had  hopes  this 
must  be  the  person  she  had  long  sought  for  in  vain. 
She  immediately  despatches  a  servant  to  him ;  desiring 
his  company  at  her  lodgings  next  morning.      The 
young  man  was  overjoyed  at  the  message,  and  could 
not  command  his  satisfaction,  upon  receiving  such  an 
advance  from  a  lady  of  so  great  beauty,  reputation,  and 
quality.     He  was,  therefore,  much  disappointed,  when 
*  lie  found  a  woman^  wha  would  allow  him  no  freedoms ; 
and  amidst  all  her  obliging  behaviour,  confined  and 
overawed  him  to  the  bounds  of  rational  discourse  and 
conversation.     She  seemed,  however,  willing  to  com- 
mence a  friendship  with  htm ;  and  told  him,  that  his 
company  would  always  be  acceptable  to  her,  whenever 
he  had  a  leisure  hour  to  bestow.   He  needed  not  much 
entreaty  to  renew  his  visits,  being  so  struck  with  her  wit 
and  beauty,  that  he  must  have  been  unhappy  had  he 
been  debarred  her  company.  Every  conversation  serv-^ 
ed  only  the  more  to  inflame  his  passion,  and  gave  him 
more  occasion  to  admire  her  person  and  understand* 
ing^  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  his  own  good  fortune.     He 
was  not,  however,  without  anxiety,  when  he  consider- 
ed  the  disproportion  of  their  birth  and  fortune ;  nor 
was  his  uneasiness  allayed,  even  when  he  reflected  on 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  their  acquaintance 
had  commenced.     Our  philosophical  heroine,  in  th9 
mean  time,  discovered,  that  her  lover^s  j>ersonal  quali- 
ties did  not  belie  his  physiognomy ;  so  that  judging 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther  trial,  she  takes  a 
proper  opportunity  of   communicating  to    hiiii    her 
whole  intention.      Their  intercourse    continued    for 
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Bome  time,  till  at  last  her  wishes  were  crowned,  and 
she  was  now  mother  of  a  boy,  who  was  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  her  future  care  and  concern.  Gladly  would 
she  have  continued  her  friendship  with  the  father ;  but 
finding  him  too  passionate  a  lover  to  remdn  within 
the  bounds  of  friendship,  she  was  obliged  to  put  a 
violence  upon  herself.  She  sends  him~a  letter,  in 
which  she  had  inclosed  a  bond  of  annuity  for  a  thou< 
sand  crowns ;  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  never  to 
see  her  more,  and  to  forget,  if  possible,  all  past  favours 
and  familiarities.  He  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving 
this  message ;  and  having  tried  in  vain  all  the  arts  that 
might  win  upon  the  resolution  of  a  woman,  resolved  at 
last  to  attack  her  by  her  foible.  He  commences  a  law- 
suit against  her  before  the  parliament  of  Faiis,  and 
claims  bis  son,  whom  he  pretends  a  rtght  to  educate  aa 
he  pleasedi  according  to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  law 
in  such  cases.  She  pleads,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
express  agreement  before  their  commerce,  and  pre- 
tends that  he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  any  offspring 
that  might  arise  from  their  embraces.  It  Is  not  yet 
known  bow  the  parliament  will  determine  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  which  puzzles  all  the  lawyers  as  much  as 
it  does  the  pbilosopherj.  As  soon  as  tliey  come  to  any 
isKue,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it,  and  shall  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  subscribing  myself,  as  I  do  at  present. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 
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The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discorer 
itself,  without  my  explaining  iu  One  rivulet  meeting 
another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  strict- 
est amity,  with  noisy  bauf^dness  and  disdain  thus  be- 
spoke him — *  What,  brotber !  still  in  the  same  state  1 
Still  low  and  creeping  !  Are  you  not  ashamed,  when 
you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition 
with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  pro- 
vided those  friendly  rains  continue  which  have  favour- 
ed my  banks,  but  neglected  yours?' — '  Very  true,'  re- 
plies the  humble  rivulet :  '  You  are  now,  indeed,  swoln 
to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal 
somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with 
my  low  condition  and  my  purity. ' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  lake 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  most 
eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most  numerous 
ranlt  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of  philo- 
sophy ;  nnd  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought 
principally  to  be  addressed  to  them.  Tlie  great  are 
too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much 
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occupied  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of^  life,  to 
hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The  middle  sta« 
tion,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the 
greatest  leisure,  consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap 
a  new  enjoyment,  from  comparing  his  situation  with 
that  of  persons  above  or  below  him, 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die: 
remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain.' — The  middle  station  is  here  justly 
recommended,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue; 
and  I  may  also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
most  ample  exercise  of  it,  and  furnishes  employment 
for  every  good  quality  which  we  can  possibly  be  pos- 
sessed of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  men,  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any 
other  virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into 
the  higher  stations,  have  full  employment  for  their  ge- 
nerosity, humanity,  affability,  and  charity.  When  a 
man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can  ex^rt  the 
former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter  to« 
wards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the 
human  soul  is  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and 
be  called  up  to  action ;  and  a  m^n  may,  after  this  man* 
ner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue, 
than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant,  and  without 
employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to 
}ie  among  equals^  and  is^  for  that  reason,  chiefly  caicu- 
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lated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  This  virtue  is 
friendship*  I  belieTe  most  men  of  genefoos  tempers 
are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the  large 
opportunities  sui;h  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow- creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in 
vain,  and  are  not  obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom 
they  have  little  kindness  for,  like  people  of  inferior 
stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their  proffers  of  fHend"» 
ship  rejected,  even  where  they  would  be  most  fond  of 
placing  their  ajlections.  But  though  the  great  have 
more  facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be 
so  pertain  of  the  sincerity  of  them,  as  men  of  a  lower 
rank,  since  the  favours  they  bestow  may  acquire  them 
flattery,  instead  of  good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been 
very  judiciously  remarked,  that  yfe  attach  ourselves 
more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  ^e  re- 
ceive, and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends 
by  obliging  them  too  far.  I  should,  therefore,  choose 
to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  commerce 
with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and 
received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afraid,  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  hftve 
^oo  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have 
a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
(hat  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chanpe  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  tlian  those  pf  a  more  elevated 
station.  Jle  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
Jife,  and  every  thing  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
fore him ;  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations : 
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a^id  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  ill  his  attainments,  beiag  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world,  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  com- 
municating a  remark,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, viz.  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, that  the  middle  station  should  be  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities,  since 
there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to  act  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more  natural  parts, 
and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make  a  good  lawyer 
or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great  monarch.  For  let 
us  take  any  race  or  succession  of  kings,  where  birtli 
alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown ;  the  English  kings,  for 
instance,  who  have  not  been  esteemed  the  most  shining 
in  history.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  succession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  we  may  reckon  twenty-eight  sove- 
reigns, omitting  those  who  died  minors.  Of  these, 
eight  are  esteepied  princes  of  great  capacity,  viz.  the 
Conqueror,  Harry  U.j  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry 
V.  and  VII.,  Elizabeth,  and  the  late  King  William. 
Now,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  there  are  not  eight,  out  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either 
on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis  IL 
Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of  capacity, 
viz.  Louis  XL,  XII.,  and  XI V>,  Francis  I.,  and  Harry 
IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  mankind  well  requires 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and  humanity,  but  not  a 
surprising  capacity.  A  certain  Pope,  whose  name  I 
have  forgot,  used  to  say.  Let  us  divert  ourselves^  viy 
friends ;  the  'world  governs  itself.     There  are,  indeed. 
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tome  critical  times,  such  as  those  in  which  Harry  IV. 
li^-etl,  that  call  for  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  a  less  cou- 
rage and  capacitT,  than  what  appeared  in  that  great 
monarch,  mtist  have  sunk  under  the  weight.  But  such 
circumstances  are  rare ;  and  even  then  fortune  does  at 
least  one  half  of  the  business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
sic, require  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
exerted  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  parts 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  chiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander;  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman;  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar.  Great 
generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start  up  at  once, 
even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians.  Sweden  was 
sunk  in  ignorance,  when  it  produced  Gustavus  Eric- 
son,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus :  Muscovy,  when  the 
Czar  appeared :  and  perhaps  Carthage,  when  it  gave 
birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  pass  through  a 
long  gradation  of  its  Spencers,  Johnsons,  Wallers^ 
Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a  Pope.  A 
h.ippy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  Is  a  kind 
of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature  must  afford  the  richest 
genius  that  comes  from  her  hands ;  education  and  ex- 
ample must  cultivate  it  from  the  earliest  infancy;  and 
industry  must  concur  to  carry  it  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. No  man  needs  be  suriirised  to  see  Kouli-Kan 
among  the  Persians ;  but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age 
among  the  Greeks,  is  certainly  matter  of  the  highest 
wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war,  who  is  not  so 
fortuiiattf  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  set- 
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dom  happens  In  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several  at 
once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many  Marl- 
boroughs  were  there  ia  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment? 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Milton  in 
England  within  these  hundred  years,  because  every 
one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  possessed 
of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  no  man  werie 
allowed  to  write  verses,  but  the  person  who  was  before- 
hand named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expei^t  a  poet  in 
ten  thousand  years  ? 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly  challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least,  Galileo 
and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the  rest, 
that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same  class  with 
them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  plac6;  and 
this  species  of  genius,'  though  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius:  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire,  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
of  the  Italiatis. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  more  rare 
than  great  poets  ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exerting 
the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  acquiring  the 
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knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  fortune^  we  cannot  pronounce  these  pro^ 
'  ductions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  show 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favourable  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom  :  but  as  the 
arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obvious,  I  shall 
here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 


ESSAY  VIII.5" 

ON  SUICIDE. 

One  considerable  advantage  that  arises  from  philo* 
sophy,  consists  in  the  sovereign  antidote  which  it  af- 
fords to  superstition  and  false  religion.  All  other  re* 
medies  against  that  pestilent  distemper  are  vain,  or  at 
least  uncertain.  Plain  good  sense,  and  the  practice  of 
the  world,  which  alone  serve  most  purposes  of  life,  are 
here  found  ineffectual :  History,  as  well  as  daily  ex- 
perience, furnish  instances  of  men  endowed  with  the 
strongest  capacity  for  business  and  affairs,  who  have 
all  their  lives  crouched  under  slavery  to  the  grossest 


d  8  This  and  the  foUowiAg  Essay  are  inserted  from  the  edition  prinu 
ed  at  London,  under  the  following  title.  *'  Essays  on  Suicide^  and 
the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  £sq. 
Never  before  published.  With  Remarks,  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  contained  in  tlicse  Performances,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  is 
added,  two  Letters  un  Suicide,  from  Rousseau's  Eloisa.    London,  17B3.'* 
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superstition.  Even  gaiety  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
which  infuse  a  balm  into  every  other  wound,  afford  no 
remedy  to  so  virulent  a  poison,  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  though  commonly  pos- 
sessed of  these  rich  presents  of  nature,  feel  many  of 
their  joys  blasted  by  this  importunate  intruder.  But 
when  sound  philosophy  has  once  gained  possession  of 
the  mind,  superstition  is  effectually  excluded ;  and  one 
may  fairly  affirm,  that  her  triumph  over  this  enemy  is 
more  complete  than  over  most  of  the  vices  and  imper- 
fections incident  to  human  nature.  Love  or  anger, 
ambition  or  avarice,  have  their  root  in  the  temper  and 
affections,  which  the  soundest  reason  is  scarce  ever 
able  fully  to  correct;  but  superstition  being  founded 
on  false  opinion,  must  immediately  vanish  when  true 

,  philosophy  has  inspired  juster  sentiments  of  superior 
powers.  The  contest  is  here  more  equal  between  the 
distemper  and  the  medicine;  and  nothing  can  hinder 
the  latter  from  proving  effectual^  but  its  being  false 
and  sophisticated. 

It  will  here  be  superfluous  to  magnify  the  merits  of 
Philosophy  by  displaying  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  vice  of  which  it  cures  the  human  mind.  The 
superstitious  man,  says  Tully,  ^  is  miserable  in  every 
scene,  in  every  incident  in  life ;  even  sleep  itself,  which 
banishes  all  other  cares  of  mihappy  mortals,  affords  to 
him  matter  of  new  terror,  while  he  examines  his 
dreams,  and  finds  in  those  visions  of  the  night  prog- 
nostications of  future  calamities.  I  may  add,  that 
though  death  alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  his  misery, 

^  he  dares  not  fly  to  this  refuge,  but  still  prolongs  a  mi- 
serable existence,  from  a  vain  fear  lest  he  offend  his 


*-  De  Divin.  lib.  ii. 
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Malcpr,  by  u^ing  tbe  power  with  «hich  that  beneficent 
Being  has  endowed  him.  The  presents  of  God  and 
nature  are  ravished  from  us  by  this  cruel  enemy ;  and 
notwithsuinding  that  one  step  would  remove  us  from 
the  regions  of  pun  and  sorrow,  her  menaces  still  chain 
us  down  to  a  hated  being,  which  she  herself  chiefly 
contributes  to  render  miserable. 

'Tis  observed  by  such  as  have  been  reduced  by  the 
calamities  of  life  to  the  necessity  of  employing  this  fatal 
remedy,  that  if  the  imseasonable  care  of  their  friends 
deprive  them  of  that  species  of  death  which  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  they  seldom  venture  u]K>n  any 
other,  or  can  summon  up  eo  much  resolution  a  second 
time,  as  to  execute  their  purpose.  So  great  is  our 
horror  of  death,  that  when  it  presents  itself  under  any 
form  besides  that  to  which  a  man  has  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  imagination,  it  acquires  new  terrors,  and 
overcomes  his  feeble  courage :  But  when  the  menaces 
of  superstition  are  joined  to  this  natural  timidity,  no 
wonder  it  quite  deprives  men  of  all  power  over  their 
lives,  since  even  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to 
which  we  are  carried  by  a  strong  propensity,  are  torn 
from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant.  Let  us  here  endea-*^ 
vour  to  restore  men  to  their  native  liberty,  by  examin-; 
ing  all  the  common  arguments  against  suicide,  and 
showing  that  that  action  may  be  free  from  every  impu- 
tation of  guilt  or  blame,  according  to  the  sentimenu  of 
all  the  ancient  philosophers. 

If  suicide  be  criminal,  it  must  be  a  transgression  of 
our  duty  either  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves. 
To  prove  that  suicide  is  no  transgression  of  our  duty 
to  God,  the  following  considerations  may  perhaps  suf- 
fice. In  order  to  govern  the  material  world,  the  al- 
mighty Creator  has  established  general  and  immutable 
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laws,  by  which  all  bodies,  from  the  greatest  planet  to 
the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  are  maintained  in  llieir 
proper  sphere  and  function.  To  govern  the  animal 
world,  he  has  endowed  all  living  creatures  with  bodily  //i  -> 
and  mental  powers;  with  senses,  passions^  appetites,  -^'-^ 
memory,  and  judgment,  by  which  they  are  impelled  or 
regulated  in  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. These  two  distinct  principles  of  the  material 
and  animal  world  continually  encroach  upon  each  o- 
ther,  and  mutually  retard  or  forward  each  other's  ope- 
ration. The  powers  of  men  and  of  all  other  animals 
are  restrained  and  directed  by  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  and  the  modifications  and 
actions  of  these  bodies  are  incessantly  altered  by  the 
operation  of  all  animals.  Man  is  stopt  by  rivers  in  his 
passage  over  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  rivers,  when 
properly  directed,  lend  their  force  to  the  motion  of 
machines,  which  serve  to  the  use  of  man.  But  (hough 
the  provinces  of  the  material  and  animal  powers  are 
not  kept  entirely  separate,  there  results  from  thence  no 
discord  or  disorder  in  the  creation ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  mixture,  union,  and  contrast  of  all  the  various 
powers  of  inanimate  bodies  and  living  creatures,  arises 
that  sympathy,  harmony,  and  proportion,  which  affords 
the  surest  argument  of  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  pro-  ; 
vidence  of  the  Deity  appears  not  immediately  in  any 
operation,  but  governs  every  thing  by  those  general 
and  immutable  laws  which  have  been  established  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  All  events,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  pronounced  the  action  of  the  Almighty ;  they  all 
proceed  from  those  powers  with  which  be  has  endowed 
his  creatures.  A  house  which  falls  by  its  own  weight, 
is  not  brought  to  ruin  by  his  providence,  more  than 
one  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  men ;  nor  are  the  human 
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faciHties  less  his  workmanship  than  the  laws  of  motion 
and  gravitation.  When  the  passions  play,  when  the 
judgment  dictates,  when  the  limbs  obey ;  this  is  all  the 
operation  of  God ;  and  upon  these  animate  principles, 
as  well  as  upon  the  itianiinate,  has  be  established  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Every  event  is  alike  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  that  infinite  Being,  who  takes  in 
at  one  glance  the  most  distant  regions  of  space,  and 
remotest  periods  of  time.  Thore  is  no  event,  however 
important  to  us,  which  he  has  exempted'from  the  ge- 
neral laws  that  govern  the  universe,  or  which  he  has 
peculiarly  reserved  for  his  own  immediate  action  and 
operation.  The  revolution  of  states  and  empires  de- 
pends upon  the  smallest  caprice  or  passion  of  single 
men ;  and  the  lives  of  men  are  shortened  or  extended 
by  the  smallest  accident  of  air  or  diet,  sunshine  or  tem- 
pest. Nalure  still  continues  her  progress  and  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  general  laws  be  ever  broke  by  particular 
volitions  of  the  Deity,- 'tb  after  a  manner  which  en- 
tirely escapes  human  observation.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  elements  and  other  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation  carry  on  their  action  without  regard  to  the 
particular  interest  and  situation  of  men ;  so  men  are 
intrusted  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  the 
various  shocks  of  matter,  and  may  employ  every  faculty 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  ease,  happiness,  or  preservation.  What  is  the 
meaning  then  of  that  principle,  that  a  man  who,  tired 
of  life,  and  hunted  by  pain  and  misery,  braveWj>ver-  (  {  ) 
comes  all  the  natural  terrors  of  death,  and  makes  his  ,^^ 
escape  from  this  cruel  scene;  that  such  a  man,  I  say, 
has  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  Creator,  by  en- 
croaching on  the  office  of  divine  providence,  and  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  (he  universe  ?    Shall  we  assert. 
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tliat  the  Almighty  has  reservecl  to  himself,  in  any  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  has 
not  submitted  that  event,  in  common  with  others,  to 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  ? 
This  is  plainly  fa^se :  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the  / 
same  laws  as  the  lives  of  all  other  animals ;  and  these  | 
are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  ' 
The  fall  of  a  tower,  or  the  infusion  of  a  poison,  will  de« 
stroy  a  man  equally  with  the  meanest  creature;  an 
inundation  sweeps  away  every  thing  without  distinction 
tliat  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  fury.  Since  there- 
fore the  lives  of  men  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  matter  and  motion,  is  a  man's  disposing 
of  his  life  criminal,  because  in  every  case  it  is  criminal 
to  encroach  upon  these  laws,  or  disturb  their  opera- 
tion ?  But  this  seems  absurd :  AH  animals  are  in- 
trusted to  their  own  prudence  and  skill  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  world ;  and  have  full  authority,  as  far  as  ' 
their  power  extends,  to  alter  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture* Without  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  they 
could  not  subsist  a  moment ;  every  action,  every  mo- 
tion of  a  man,  innovates  on  the  order  of  some  parts  of 
matter,  and  diverts  from  their  ordinary  course  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion.  Putting  together  therefore  these 
conclusions,  we  find  that  human  life  depends  upon  the 
general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  that  it  is  no  en- 
croachment on  the  office  of  Providence  to  disturb  or 
alter  these  general  laws :  Has  not  every  one  of  conse- 
quence the  free  disposal  of  his  own  life  ?  And  may  he 
not  lawfully  employ  that  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him  ?  In  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  this 
conclusion,  we  must  show  a  reason  why  this  particular 
case  is  excepted;  Is  it  because  human  life  is  of  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  a  presumption  for  human 
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prudence  to  dispose  of  it  ?  But  the  life  of  a  man  is  of 
no  greater  importance  to  the  universe  than  that  of  an 
oy^er :  And  were  it  of  ever  so  great  importance,  the 
order  of  human  nature  has  actually  submitted  it  to  hu- 
man prudence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  necessity,  in  every 
incident,  of  determining  concerning  it* 

Were  the  disposal  of  human  life  so  much  reserved 
as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty,  that  it  were 
an  entroachment  on  his  right  for  men  to  dispose  of 
]  their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  act  for 
the  preservation  of  life  as  for  its  destruction.  If  I  turn 
aside  a  stone  which  is  falling  upon  my  head,  I  disturb 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  I  invade  the  peculiar  provmce 
of  the  Almighty^  by  lengthening  out  my  life  beyond 
the  period,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  he  had  assigned  it. 

A  hair,  a  fly,  an  insect,  is  able  to  destroy  this  mighty 
being  whose  life  is  of  such  importance.    Is  it  an  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  human  prudence  may  lawfully  dis- 
pose of  what  depends  on  such  insignificant  causes  ?  It 
would  be  no  crime  in  me  to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube 
from  its '  course,  were  I  able  to  effect  such  purposes. 
)  Where  then  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of 
•  blood  from  their  natural  channel  ? — ^Do  you  imagine 
that  I  repine  at  Providence,  or  curse  my  creation,  be« 
^  cause  I  go  out  of  life,  and  put  a  period  to  a  being  which, 
^were  it  to  continue,  would  render  me  miserable  ?    Far 
be  such  sentiments  from  me.     I  am  only  convinced  of 
a  matter  of  fact  which  you  yourself  acknowledge  possi- 
ble, that  human  life  may  be  unhappy;  and  that  my  ex- 
istence, if  further  prolonged,  would  become  ineligible : 
'  but  I  thank  Providence,  both  for  the  good  which  I  have 
already  enjoyed,  and  for  the  power  with  which  I  am 
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endowed  of  escaping  the  ills  that  threaten  me/  To  j 
you  it  belongs  to  repine  at  Providence,  who  foolishly 
imagine  that  you  have  no  such  power ;  and  who  must 
still  prolong  a  hated  life,  though  loaded  with  pain  and 
sickness,  with  shame  and  poverty.*-Do  not  you  teach, 
that  when  any  ill  befals  me,  though  by  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  ought  to  be  resigned  to  providence ;  and 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  the  operations  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  much  as  the  actions  of  inanimate  beings  ? 
When  I  fall  upon  my  own  sword,  therefore,  I  receive 
my  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a  precipice,  or  a  fever. 
The  submission  which  you  require  to  Providence,  in 
every  calamity  that  befalls  me,  excludes  not  human  skill 
and  industry,  if  possibly  by  their  means  I  can  avoid  or 
escape  the  calamity.  And  why  may  I  not  employ  one 
remedy  as  well  as  another  ?  If  my  life  be  not  my  own, 
it  were  criminal  for  me  to  put  it  in  danger,  as  well  as 
to  dispose  of  it ;  nor  could  one  man  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  hero^  whom  glory  or  friendship  transports  into 
the  greatest  dangers ;  and  another  merit  the  reproach 
of  wretch  or  miscreant^  who  puts  a  period  to  his  life  from 
the  same  or  like  motives. — There  is  no  being  which 
possesses  any  power  or  faculty,  that  it  receives  not  from 
its  Creator ;  nor  is  there  any  one^  which  by  ever  so  ir- 
regular an  action,  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  his 
providence,  or  disorder  the  universe.  Its  operations 
are  his  works  equally  with  that  chain  of  events  which  it 
invades ;  and  whichever  principle  prevails,  we  may  for 
that  very  reason  conclude  it  to  be  most  favoured  by 
him.     Be  it  animate  or  inanimate ;  rational  or  irration- 


'  Agimus  D«o  gratias,  quod  nemo  in  vita  teneri  potest     Seneca, 
£pist.  xii. 

^  ^   ^^         /    //     .    '      •  •    '  / 
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al ;  'tis  all  the  same  case :  its  power  is  still  derived 
from  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  is  alike  comprehended 
in  the  order  of  his  providence.  When  the  horror  of 
pain  prevails  over  the  love  of  life ;  when  a  voluntary 
action  anticipates  the  effects  of  blind  causes ;  'tis  only 
in  ctmsequence  of  those  powers  and  principles  which  he 
has  implanted  in  his  creatures.  Divine  Providence  is 
still  inviolate,  and  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man injuries.'  'Tis  impious,  says  the  old  Roman  su- 
perstition, to  divert  rivers  from  their  course,  or  invade 
the  prerogatives  of  nature.  'Tis  impious,  says  the 
French  superstition,  to  inoculate  for  the  small-pox,  or 
usurp  the  business  of  Providence,  by  voluntarily  pro- 
ducing distempers  and  maladies.  "Hs  impions,  says 
the  modern  European  superstition,  to  put  a  period  to 
our  own  life,  and  thereby  rebel  against  our  Creator : 
And  why  not  impious,  say  I,  to  build  houses,  cultivate 
the  ground,  or  sail  upon  the  ocean  ?  In  all  these  ac- 
tions we  employ  our  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  pro- 
duce some  innovation  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  in 
none  of  them  do  we  any  more,  lltey  are  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  innocent,  or  equally  criminal.  But 
you  are  placed  by  Promdeitce,  Hie  a  tentinel,  in  a  parti- 
cular station;  and  when  you  desert  it  without  being  re- 
called, you  are  equally  guilty  of  rebellion  against  your 
Almighty  Sovereign,  and  have  incurred  his  displeoiure 
— I  ask,  Why  do  you  conclude  that  Providence  has 
placed  me  in  this  station  ?  For  my  part,  I  find  that  I 
owe  my  birth  to  a  long  chain  of  causes,  of  which  many 
depended  upon  voluntary  actions  of  men.  Sut  Prx/pt- 
dence  guided  all  these  causes,  and  nothing  happens  in  the 
univerte  •mtthout  its  consetU  and  eof^eratien.    IT  so,  then 

*  TmH.  Ann.  Ub.  i. 
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neither  does  my  death,  however  voluntary,  happen 
without  its  consent ;  and  whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so 
far  overcome  my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  liie^ 
J  may  conclude  that.  I  am  recalled  from  my  station  in 
the  clearest  and  most  express  terms.  It  is  Providence 
surely  that  has  placed  me  at  this  present  moment  in 
this  chamber :  But  may  I  not  leave  it  when  I  think  pro- 
per, without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
deserted  my  post  or  station  ?  When  I  shall  be  dead,  the 
principles  of  which  I  am  composed  will  still  perform 
their  part  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  equally  useful  in 
the  grand  fabric,  as  when  they  composed  this  individual  ; 
creature.  The  difference  to  the  whole  will  be  no  great- 
er than  betwixt  my  being  in  a  chamber  and  in  the  open 
air.  The  one  change  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
the  other;  but  not  more  so  to  the  universe. 

It  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  imagine  that  any  created     / 
being  can  disturb  the  order  of  the  world,  or  invade  the    ' 
business  of  Providence !   It  supposes,  that  that  being 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  which  it  received  not 
fron\  its  Creator,  and  which  are  not  subordinate  to  his 
government  and  authority.     A  man  may  disturb  society, 
no  doubt,  and  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  But  the  government  of  the  world  is  placed  far 
beyond  his  reach  and  violence.     And  how  does  it  ap-    . 
pear  that  the  Almighty  is  displeased  with  those  actions 
that  disturb  society?  By  the  principles  which  he  has 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  inspire  us  with 
a  sentiment  of  remorse  if  we  ourselves  have  been  guilty 
of  such  actions,  and  with  that  of  blame  and  disappro-    ' 
bation,  if  we  ever  observe  them  hf,  others. — Let  us  now 
examine,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  whether 
Suicide  be  of  this  kind  of  actions,  and  be  a  breach  of' 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and  to  society* 
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A  man  who  retires  from  life  does  no  harm  to  socie- 
ty :  He  only  ceases  to  do  good ;  which,  if  it  is  an  inju* 
ry.  is  of  the  lowest  kind. — AH  our  obligations  to  do  good 
to  society  seem  to  imply  something  reciprocal.  I  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  society,  and  therefore  ought  to  pro- 
mote its  interests ;  but  when  I  withdraw  myself  alto- 
gether from  society,  can  1  be  bound  any  longer  ?  But 
allowing  that  our  obligations  to  dp  good  were  perpetual, 
they  have  certainly  some  bounds ;  I  am  not  obliged  to 
do  a  small  good  to  society  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
harm  to  mysdf :  why  then  should  I  prolong  a  miserable 
existence,  because  of  some  frivolous  advantage  which 
the  public  may  perhaps  receive  from  me  ?  If  upon  ac- 
count of  age  and  infirmities,  I  may  lawfiilly  resign  any 
office,  and  employ  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  against 
these  calamities,  and  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
miseries  of  my  future  life;  why  may  I  not  cut  short 
these  miseries  at  once  by  an  action  which  is  no  more 
prejudicial  to  society? — But  suppose  that  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety; suppose  that  I  am  a  burden  to  it;  suppose 
that  my  life  hinders  some  person  from  being  much 
more  useful  to  society :  In  such  cases,  my  resignation 
of  life  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  laudable.  And 
most  people  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to  abandon 
existence,  are  in  some  such  situation ;  those  who  have 
health,  or  power,  or  authority,  have  commonly  better 
reason  to  be  in  humour  with  the  world. 

A  man  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  public  in- 
terest ;  is  seized  upon  suspicion  ;  is  threatened  with  the 
rack ;  and  knows  from  his  own  weakness  that  the  se- 
cret will  be  extorted  from  him  :  Could  such  a  one  con- 
sult the  public  interest  better  than  by  putting  a  quick 
period  to  a  miserable  life  ?  This  was  the  case  of  the 
famous  and  brave  Strozi  of  Florence. — Again,  suppose 
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a  malefactor  is  justly  condemned  to  a  shameful  death  ; 
can  any  reason  be  imagined  why  he  may  not  anticipate 
his  punishment,  and  save  himself  all  the  anguish  of 
thinking  on  its  dreadful  approaches  ?  He  invades  the 
business  of  Providence  no  more  than  the  magistrate 
did  who  ordered  his  execution;  and  his  voluntary 
death  is  equally  advantageous  to  society,  by  ridding  it 
of  a  pernicious  member. 
.  That  Suicide  may  often  be  consistent  with  interest 
and  with  our  duty  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  question, 
who  allows  that  age,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  may  ren- 
der life  a  burden,  and  make  it  worse  even  than  annihi- 
lation. I  believe  that  no  man  ever  threw  away  life 
\yhile  it  was  worth  keeping.  For  such  is  our  natural 
horror  of  death,  that  small  motives  will  never  be  able 
to  reconcile  us  to  it ;  and  though  perhaps  the  situation 
of  a  man's  health  or  fortune  did  not  seem  to  require 
this  remedy,  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  that  any  one 
who^  without  apparent  reason,  has  had  recourse  to  it, 
was  curst  with  such  an  incurable  depravity  or  gloomi- 
ness of  temper  as  must  poison  all  enjoyment,  and  ren- 
der him  equally  miserable  as  if  he  had  been  loaded 
with  the  most  grievous  misfortunes.  If  Suicide  be  sup- 
posed a  crime,  'tis  only  cowardice  can  impel  us  to  it. 
If  it  be  no  crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  should 
engage  us  to  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  existence  when 
it  becomes  a  burden.  'Tis  the  only  way  that  we  can 
tlien  be  useful  to  society,  by  setting  an  example,  which, 
if  imitated,  would  preserve  to  every  one  his  chance  for 
happiness  in  life,  and  would  elKictually  free  him  from 
all  danger  or  misery/ 


^ip 


f        <*  It  would  be  easy  to  proTe  that  suicide  is  as  lawful  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  as  it  was  to  the  Heathens.     There  is  not  a  single  text 
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ON  THE  IWMOETAUTY  OF  THE  SOUL, 


By  the  mere  light  of  reason  it  seems  difticult  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  arguments  for  it  are 
commonly  derived  either  from  metaphysical  topics,  or 
moral,  or  physical.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  gospel,  and 
the  gospel  alone,  that  has  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light. 

I.  Metaphysical  topics  suppose  that  the  soul  is  im- 

of  scripture  ithich  prohibiu  it.  That  great  and  inf^lS>lc  rule  uT  fluth 
and  practice  which  mtut  controul  all  philosophy  and  hunuui  reuooin^ 
ho*  left  u«  in  thii  particular  to  our  natural  libertjr.  RemgnMioD  to  Frt»- 
vidence  ii  indeed  recommended  tn  UMigniTe ;  but  that  implici  only  tub. 
minion  to  ilU  that  are  uiuiToidable,  not  to  sndi  M  to*]  be  remedied  bj 
prudence  or  courage.  Thau  thall  nsl  Idtt,  ii  evideoti]'  meant  to  exclude 
only  tlie  killing  of  othen,  over  whoie  life  we  haie  no  authority.  That 
tfiis  precept,  like  moA  of  the  uripture  precepts,  mutt  be  modified  by 
reaion  and  connnoa  sense,  is  plain  ftvm  the  practice  of  magistrates,  who 
punidb  criminals  capitally,  notwithilanding  the  letter  of  the  law.  But 
were  this  commandment  erer  so  express  BgaiDst  niicide,  it  would  now 
have  no  authority,  for  all  the  law  of  iloui  la  abolished,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  established  by  the  law  of  nature.  And  we  haie  already  eadeavoured 
to  prore  that  suicide  is  not  prcdiibitcd  by^that  law.  In  all  cases  Christians 
and  Hcalhens  ar^  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  j  Cola  and  Bruttu, 
Arrta.  and  Fartia  acted  heroically  ;  those  who  now  imitate  their  example 
ought  to  receive  the  same  praises  (Vom  posterity.  The  power  of  cimf 
nutting  suicide  is  regarded  by  Pliny  as  an  adiantage  which  men  possess 
eien  above  the  Deity  himwlf.  •>  Deus  nan  sihi  potest  mortem  consciscere 
si  iclii,  quod  bomini  drdit  optimum  in  taatis  Tit»  poems."— lib.  II.  cap. 
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material,  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  thought  to  belong 
to  a  material  substance.  But  just  metaphysics  teach 
us,  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  wholly  confused  and 
imperfect ;  and  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  any  sub- 
stance^ than  as  an  aggr^ate  of  particular  qualities  in- 
liering  in  an  unknown  something.  Matter,  therefore^ 
and  spirit,  are  at  bottom  equally  unknown ;  and  we 
cannot  determine  what  qualities  inhere  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other.  They  likewise  teach  us,  that  nothing  can 
be  decided  a  priori  concerning  any  cause  or  effect ;  and 
•that  experience,  beingtheonly  source  of  our  judgments 
of  this  nature,  we  cannot  know  from  -any  other  princi- 
ciple,  whether  matter,  by  its  structure  or  arrangement, 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  thought.  Abstract  reasonings 
cannot  decide  any  question  of  fact  or  existence.  But 
admitting  a  spiritual  substance  to  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe,  like  the  ethereal  fire  of  the  Stoics, 
and  to  be  the  only  inherent  subject  of  thought,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  from  analogy^  that  nature  uses  it 
after  the  manner  she  does  the  other  substance,  matter. 
She  employs  it  as  a  kind  of  paste  or  clay ;  modifies  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms  and  existences ;  dissolves  after 
a  time  each  modification,  and  from  its  substance  erejcts 
a  new  form.  As  the  same  material  substance  may  suc- 
cessively compose  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the  same 
spiritual  substance  may  compose  their  minds:  Their 
consciousness,  or  that  system  of  thought  which  they 
formed  during  life,  may  be  continually  dissolved  by 
death,  and  nothing  interests  them  in  the  new  modifica- 
tion. The  most  positive  assertors  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  never  denied  the  immortality  of  its  substance ; 
and  that  an  immaterial  substance,  as  well  as  a  material, 
may  lose  its  memory  or  consciousness,  appears  in  part 
from  experience,  if  the  soul  be  immaterial.    Reasoning 
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from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  without  sup- 
posing any  new  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Cause, 
which  ought  always  to  be  excluded  from  philosophy, 
lohat  is  incorruptible  must  also  be  ingenerable.  The  soul  « 
therefore,  if  immortal,  existed  before  our  birth ;  and  if ' 
the  former  existence  no  ways  concerned  us,  neither 
will  the  latter.  Animals  undoubtedly  feel,  think,  love, 
hate,  will,  and  even  reason,  though  in  a  more  imperfect 
manner  than  men  t  Are  their  souls  also  immaterial  and 
immortal  ? 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  moral  arguments,  chief- 
ly those  derived  from  the  justice  of  God,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  farther  interested  in  the  future  punishment 
of  the  vicious  and  reward  of  the  virtuous. — But  these 
arguments  are  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  God 
has  attributes  beyond  what  he  has  exerted  in  this  uni- 
verse, with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted.  Whence 
do  we  infer  the  existence  of  these  attributes  ?  It  is  very 
safe  for  us  to  aiRrm,  that  whatever  we  know  the  Deity 
to  have  actually  done  is  best ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  affirm  that  he  must  always  do  what  to  us  seems  best. 
In  how  many  instances  would  this  reasoning  fail  us 
with  regard  to  the  present  world  ? — But  if  any  purpose 
of  nature  be  clear,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  scope 
and  intention  of  man's  creation,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  natural  reason,  is  limited  to  the  present  life.  With 
how  weak  a  concern  from'  the  original  inherent  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  and  passions,  does  he  ever  look  far- 
ther ?  What  comparison  either  for  steadiness  or  effi- 
cacy, betwixt  so  floating  an  ideiEi  and  the  most  doubtful 
persuasion  of  any  matter  of  fact  that  occurs  in  common 
life?  There  arise  indeed  in  some  minds  some  unac- 
countable terrors  with  regard  to  futurity;  but  these 
would  quickly  vanish  were  they  not  artificially  fobtereil 
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by  precept  and  education.  And  those  who  foster  them, 
what  is  their  motive  ?  Only  to  gain  a  tivelihood,  and 
to  acquire  power  and  riches  in  tliis  world.  Their  very 
zeal  and  industry,  therefore,  are  an  argum^it  against 
them. 

Wliat  cruelty,  what  iniquity,  what  injustice  in  nature, 
to  confine  all  our  concern,  as  well  as  all  our  knowledge, 
to  the  present  life,  if  there  be  another  scene  stilt  wait< 
ing  us  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  ?  Ought  this 
burbflrous  deceit  to  be  ascribed  to  a  beneficent  and 
wise  Being  ? — Observe  with  what  exact  proportion  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  performing  powers,  are 
a<ljti5ted  throughout  all  nature.  If  the  reason  of  man 
gives  him  great  superiority  above  other  animals,  his  , 
necessities  are  proportionably  muUipliad  uptfn  him: 
his  whole  time,  his  whole  capacity,  activity,  courage, 
nnd  passion,  find  sufficient  employment  in  fencing  a- 
gainst  the  miseries  of  his  present  condition;  and  fre* 
(liiently,  nay,  almost  always,  are  too  ^lender  for  the 

business  assigned  them. A  pair  of  shoes,  perhaps, 

was  never  yet  wrought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  that  commodity  is  capable  of  attaining ;  yet 
it  b  necessary,  at  least  very  useful,  that  there  should 
he  some  politicians  and  moralists,  even  some  geome- 
ters, poets,  and  philosophers  among  mankind.  The 
powers  of  men  are  Jio  more  superior  to  their  wants,  ' 
considered  merely  in  tliis  life,  than  those  of  foxes  and 
hares  are,  compared  to  their  wants  and  to  their  period 
of  existence.  ITie  inference  from  parity  of  reason  is 
therefore  obvious. 

On  the  theory  of  the  soul's  mortality,  die  inferiority 
of  women's  capacity  is  easily  accounted  for.   Their  do-   , 
mestic  life  requires  no  higher  faculties  either  of  mind 
or  body.    This  circumstance  vanishes  and  becomes 
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absolotdj  iosigtuCcaiit  on  tbe  reli^ons  theory :  The 
one  sex  has  an  equal  task  to  perform  as  the  other ; 
their  powers  of  reason  and  resolution  ot^t  also  to 
have  been  eqnal,  and  both  of  them  infinitely  greater 
than  at  present.  As  erery  effect  implies  a  cause,  and 
that  another,  till  we  reach  the  first  cause  of  ill,  which 
is  the  Deit; ;  erery  thit^  that  hqtpens  is  ordained 
by  bim,  and  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  his  pnnisb- 
nient  or  vengeance. — By  what  rule  are  pimishneDts 
and  rewards  distributed  ?  What  is  the  Divine  standard 
of  merit  and  demerit?  Shall  we  suppose  that  human 
sentiments  have  place  in  the  Deity  ?  How  bold  that 
hypothesis !  We  have  no  conception  of  any  other  sen- 
timents.— According  to  human  sentiments,  sense,  cou- 
rage, good  manners,  industry,  prudence,  genius,  &r. 
are  essential  parts  of  personal  merits.  Sltall  we  there- 
fore erect  an  elysium  for  poets  and  heroes  like  thit  of 
the  ancient  mytholt^  ?  Why  confine  all  rewards  to 
one  species  of  virtue  ?  Punishment,  wilhont  any  pro- 
per end  or  purpose,  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice ;  and  no  end  can  be  served  by  it 
after  the  whole  scene  is  closed.  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception,  should  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  oflfence.  Why  then  eternal  punishment  for  the 
temporary  ofiences  of  so  frail  a  creature  as  roan  ?  Can 
any  one  approve  of  Alexander's  rage,  who  intended  to 
exterminnte  a  whole  nation  because  they  had  seized  his 
favourite  horse  Bucephalus  ? ' 

Heaven  and  hell  suppose  two  distinct  species  of  men, 
ihe  (rood  and  the  bad;  but  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind float  betwixt  vice  and  virtue. — Were  one  to  go 
round  the  world  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  good 

'  H/iioL  Cuittiia.  lib.  ni.  cap.  H, 
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supper  to  the  righteous  and  a  sonnd  ch'ubblng  to  the 
ivickedy  he  would  frequently  be  embarrassed  in  his 
choice,  and  would  find  the  merits  &nd  demerits  of  most 
men  and  women  scarcely  amount  to  the  value  of  either. 
To  suppose  measures  of  approbation  and  blame  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  confounds  every  thing.  Whence 
do  we  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  distinc-  ] 
tionsy  but  from  our  own  sentiments? — Whatman  who  has 
not  metwith  personal  provocation  (or  what  good-natured 
man  who  has)  could  inflict  on  crimes,  from  the  sense  of 
blame  alone,  even  the  common,  legal,  frivolous  punish- 
ments ?  And  does  any  thing  steel  the  breast  of  judges 
and  juries  against  the  sentiments  of  humanity  but  re- 
flection on  necessity  and  public  interest?  By  the 
Roman  law,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  parricide, 
and  confessed  their  crime,  were  put  into  a  sack  along 
with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  serpent,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  Death  alone  was  the  punishment  of  tliose  who 
denied  their  guilt,  however  fully  proved.  A  crimi- 
nal was  tried  before  Augustus,  and  condemned  after  a 
full  conviction ;  but  the  humane  emperor,  when  he  put 
the  last  interrogatory,  gave  it  such  a  turn  as  to  lead  the 
wretch  into  a  denial  of  his  guilt.  **  You  surely  (said 
the  prince)  did  not  kill  your  father  ?  "  ^  This  lenity 
suits  our  natural  ideas  of  right  even  towards  the  great- 
est of  all  criminals,  and  even  though  it  prevents  so 
inconsiderable  a  sufferance.  Nay,  even  the  most  bigot- 
ted  priest  would  naturally  without  reflection  approve  of 
it,  provided  the  crime  was  not  heresy  or  infidelity ;  for 
as  these  crimes  hurt  himself  in  his  /^mpora/ interest  and 
advantages,  perhaps  he  may  not  be  altogether  so  indul* 
gent  to  them.     The  chief  source  of  moral  ideas  is  the 

^  Sueton.  August,  cap.  SL 
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Uie  reflection  on  the  interests  of  human  society.  •  Ought 
these  interests,  so  shorty  so  frivolous,  to  be  guarded  by 
punishments  eternal  and  infinite  ?     The  damnation  of  t  '^  ,'  ~ 
one  man  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  in  the  universe  than  \  "  ^ 
the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  kingdoms.^.' 
Nature  has  rendered  human  infancy  peculiarly  frail  and  j    -^ 
mortal,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  refute  the  notion  of  a  '^,,y(\z 
probationary  state ;  the  half  of  mankind  die  before  tliey^-^^  .^ 
are  rational  creatures. 

IIL  The  physical  arguments  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture are  strong  for  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  and  are 
really  the  only  philosophical  arguments  which  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  regard  to  this  question,  or  indeed 
any  question  of  iaet — Where  any  two  objects  are  so 
closely  connected  that  all  alterations  which  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  one  are  attended  with  proportionable  alter- 
ations in  the  other ;  we  ought  to  conclude,  by  all  rules 
of  analogy,  that,  when  there  are  still  greater  alterations 
produced  in  the  former,  and  it  is  totally  dissolved,  there 
follows  a  total  dissolution  of  the  latter.  Sleep,  a  very 
Ismail  effect  on  the  body,  is  attended  with  a  temporary 
extinction^  at  least  a  great  confusion  in  the  soul.  The 
weakness  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind  in  infancy 
are  exactly  proportioned;  their  vigour  in  manhood, 
their  sympathetic  disorder  in  sickness,  their  common 
gradual  decay  in  old  age.  The  step  further  seems  un- 
avoidable; their  common  dissolution  in  death.  The 
last  symptoms  which  the  mind  discovers,  are  disorder, 
weakness,  insensibility,  and  stupidity ;  the  forerunners 
of  its  annihilation.  The  farther  progress  of  the  same 
causes  increasing,  the  same  effects  totally  extinguish  it. 
Judging  by  the  usual  analogy  of  nature,  no  form  can 
continue  when  transferred  to  a  condition  of  life  very 
different  from  the  original  one  in  which  it  was  placed. 
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Trees  perish  in  the  water,  fishes  in  the  air,  animals  in 
the  earth.  Even  so  small  a  difference  as  that  of  cli- 
mate is  often  fatal.  What  reason  then  to  imagine,  that 
an  immense  alteration,  such  as  is  made  on  the  soul  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  body,  and  all  its  organs  of  thought 
and  sensation,  can  be  effected  without  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole  ?  Every  thing  is  in  common  betwixt  soul 
and  body.  The  organs  of  the  one  are  all  of  them  the 
organs  of  the  other ;  the  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
one  must  be  dependent  on  the  other.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  mortal ;  and  these  bear  so 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  ana* 
logy  from  one  to  the  other  forms  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. Their  bodies  are  not  more  resembling,  yet  no 
one  rejects  the  argument  drawn  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  Metempsychosis  is  therefore  the  only  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  that  philosophy  can  hearken  to. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perpetual;  every  thing, 
however,  seemingly  firm,  is  in  continual  flux  and 
change  :  The  world  itself  gives  symptoms  of  frailty  and 
dissolution.  How  contrary  to  analogy,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  one  single  form,  seeming  the  frailest  of  any, 
and  subject  to  the  greatest  disorders,  is  immortal  and 
indissoluble  ?  What  theory  is  that !  how  lightly,  not 
to  say  how  rashly,  entertained  I  How  to  dispose  of 
the  infinite  number  of  posthumous  existences  ought 
also  to  embarrass  the  (religious)  theory.  Every  planet 
^  in  every  solar  system,  we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  peo- 
pled with  intelligent  mortal  beings,  at  least  we  can  fix 
on  no  other  supposition.  For  these  then  a  new  uni- 
verse must  every  generation  be  created  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  present  universe,  or  one  must  have  been 
created  at  first  so  prodigiously  wide  as  to  admit  of  this 
continual  influx  of  beings.  Ought  such  bold  suppositions 
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to  be  received  by  any  philosophy,  and  that  merelj*  on 
the  pretext  of  a  bare  possibility?     When  it  is  asked, 
Whether  Agamemnon, ,  Thersites,    Hannibal,   Varro, 
and  every  stupid  clown  that  ever  existed  in  Italy,  Scy- 
thia,  Bactria,  or  Guinea,  are  now  alive ;  can  any  man 
think,  that  a  scrutiny  of  nature  will  furnish  arguments 
strong  enough  to  answer  so  strange  a  question  in  the  af. 
firmative?  The  want  of  argument  without  revelation  suf* 
ficiently  establishes  the  negative. — Quanta  facilius^  s2lv% 
Pliny, '  ceiiiusque  sibi  quemqtie  crederCj  ac  specimen  sccU" 
ritatis  antigene  tali  sumere  experimento.     Our  insensi* 
bility  before  the  composition  of  the  body  seems  to  na- 
tural reason  a  proof  of  a  like  state  after  dissolution.—- 
Were  our  horrors  of  annihilation  an  original  passion, 
not  the  effect  of  our  general  love  of  happiness,  it  would 
rather  prove  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  For  as  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  she  would  never  give  us  a  horror 
against  an  impossible  event.     She  may  give  us  a  hor^ 
ror  against  an  unavoidable  event,  provided  our  endea- 
vours, as  in  the  present  case,  may  often  remove  it  to 
some  distance.     Death  is  in  the  end  unavoidable ;  yet 
the  human  species  could  not  be  preserved   had   not 
nature  inspired  us  with  an  aversion  towards  it.     All 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected  which  are  favoured  by  our 
passions ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  gave  rise  to 
this  doctrine  are  very  obvious. 

'Tis  an  infinite  advantage  in  every  controversy  to  de- 
fend the  negative.  If  the  question  be  out  of  the  com- 
mon experienced  course  of  nature,  this  circumstance  is 
almost  if  not  altogetlier  decisive.  By  what  arguments 
or  analogies  can  we  prove  any  state  of  existence,  which 
no  one  ever  saw,  and  which  no  way  resembles  any  that 
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that  ever  was  seen  ?  Who  will  repose  such  trust  in 
any  pretended  philosophy  as  to  admit  upon  its  testimony 
the  reality  of  so  nmrTellous  a  scene?  Some  new  spe- 
cies of  logic  is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and  some  new 
ikculties  of  the  mind,  that  they  may  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend that  logic. 

Notliing  could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obliga-    i 
tions  which  mankind  have  to  Divine  revelation,  since 
we  find  that  do  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great 
and  important  truth.  ^  0  ^  C  ^  '.       ^5 
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Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  iii  60— iv.  477. 
Catholics,  use  of  their  ceremonies,  i.  137 — ii.  890— iv.  68— their  sects, 

iii.  88,  454 — ^their  intolerance,  880,  559— absurdities  and  anecdotes  of 

their  religion,  iv.  484,  &c. 
Cato,  de  Be  Rustica,  ill  436,  43a 
Cato  of  Utica,  his  speech  to  Caesar,  iii.  306. 
C^ullus,  iii  143,  888. 
Cauipi,  tlieir  superstiliony  iv.  458. 
Cause,  why  necessary,  i.  11(^  &c.— -idea  of,  whence  derived,  181,  &c— » 

definitions  of,  iv.  90. 
Cause  and  effect,  idea  of,  derived  from  eiperience^  i.  170 — ii  158— 

relation  of,  i.  884, 840— rules  by  which  to  judge  of,  888— how  we  arrive 

at  the  knowledge  of,  iv.  35. 
Causes,  efficacy  and  agency  of,  i.  808— all  of  the  same  kind,  886. 
Causes,  moral,  their  influence  on  national  eharacter,  iii.  825— physical 

do.,  887. 
Causation,  a  principle  of  association,  i.  99'~iv.  68— 4dea  of,  whence  de- 
rived, i.  105. 
Cavalier,  and  Roundhead,  parties  of,  iii  78. 
Cervantes,  iii  818,  884. 
Chance,  what,  i.  1 70— its  influence  on  human  affairs,  iii.  184— on  the 

refined  arts,  187. 
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Cbaracten,  national,  yarietiefl  of  accounted  for,  iii.  224. 

Charles  II.  policy  of,  iii.  73L 

Charles  V.  hb  estimate  of  human  life,  ii.  506. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  character,  iii.  558— iv.  337. 

ChasUty,  virtue  of,  it  354>— iy.  280,  314. 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  iv.  327. 

China,  peculiarities  in  its  laws  and  customs,  iii.  136,  298,  331,  353, 443. 

Chinese,  uniformity  of  their  character,  iii.  231,  236— tlieir  superstition, 
iv.  451. 

Christian  religion,  arguments  against  its  historical  evidence,  i.  194^ 
causes  of  its  early  persecution,  iii.  64 — founded  in  faith,  not  in  reason, 
iv.  15a 

Chrysippus,  saying  of,  ii.  423. 

Cicero^  quoted,  i.  lS9L-4i.  468,  508— iii.  19,  68, 104,  109,  UOu-et.  seq. 
144v  292,  377,  385,  418,  429,  452,  460,  463,  474,  486— iv.  63,  246, 
'  249,  260,  317,  403,  424, 488,  490,  496,  557— his  consolation  for  deaf- 
ness, iii.  198— his  eloquence,  115,  248— his  character,  143.' 

Claudius,  Emperor,  abolishes  Dniidism,  iii.  64,  (Note.) 

Clairault,  Rousseau's  Letter  to,  i.  xli 

Clarendon,  Lord,  iii.  253. 

Clark,  Dr,  i.  112-41.  499. 

Cleanliness,  a  virtue,  iL  404— iv.  345. 

Clergy,  no  friends  to  liberty,  iii.  69— their  hypocrisy,  ambition,  &c. 
226,  (Note.) 

Cold,  greater  In  ancient  times,  iii.  493. 

Colonnesi  and  Orsini,  parties  in  modem  Rome,  iii.  59. 

Columella,  quoted,  iii.  346,  423,  428,  439,  439,  440^  496. 

Comitia  centuriata  et  tributa,  their  different  powers,  iii.  416. 

Comet,  whether  a  world  in  embryo,  ii.  482« 

Commerce,  cannot  flourish  but  under  a  free  government,  UL  103— source 
of  wealth  and  happiness,  287— foreign,  its  advantages,  296— favour- 
able to  industry,  369— has  flourished  under  natural  disadvantages,  385. 

Commodus,  Emperor,  cruelty  and  death  of,  iii.  538. 

Commonwealth,  theory  of  a  perfect,  iii.  564. 

Commons,  House  of,  iii.  ZS,  46,  543. 

Companionable  qualities,  iv.  340. 

Comparison,  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  i.  103— the  origin  of  envy, 
iL  124— of  ourselves,  383 — ^between  men  and  animals,  ii.  234— liL  92— 
between  nature  and  art,  177 — between  ourselves  and  others,  201- 
cessary  to  forming  the  taste,  S69. 

Compassion,  origin  of,  iv.  220. 

Complex  ideas,  threefold  division  of,  i.  29. 

Cond^  Prince  of,  ii.  390— iii.  133— iv.  330. 
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Confucius  his  dinciplea  deisl«»  HL  86« 

Congreve,  iii.  220— iv«  30. 

Conquest,  right  of,  ii.  341. 

Conitant  oonjunctioti,  relaUtfn  between  cause  atid  effect,  I  129,  928. 

Constsntine,  bis  oppressive  tax,  Ki.  388* 

Constitution,  British,  excellence  of,  iii.  27-«natUt«  of,  46, 50^  ftr. 

Consuls,  Rotnan^  their  po#ers,  iii.  13 !« 

Contempt,  whence  it  arises,  iL  140* 

Contrartetyi  a  species  of  philosophical  relation,  i^  99^^Wi  25* 

Cqntiguity,  a  principle  of  asaociatioD,  i.  97-^t«  62— its  infloenee^  i.  13IS, 

151— ii4  183. 
Contract,  original,  whether  the  fbundation  of  goremment,  iiL  509. 
Conventions,  whether  the  foundation  of  justice,  it.  390L 
Convents,  evils  of>  iii.  441. 

Conviction,  its  feebleness  in  taatters  of  religion,  iv.  491« 
Copernicus,  his  ssrstetn,  it  433,  531 — iv.  50^1!^  187. 
Com,  quantity  impotted  at  Athens,  iii«  478<s— to  whom  distributed  in 

Rome,  485,  ke, 
Comeille,  quoted,  iiL  25,  154-uiCompar8d  with  Congreve,  220 — ■▼.  542. 
Cornelia,  her  saying  to  her  soiis,  ii«  83^ 
Cornelius  Nepos,  quoted,  ill.  434. 

Corpus  juris  dtilis,  quoted,  ii«  286— ill  486,  (Note^)  451. 
Courage,  how  far  national,  iiL  240^utility  of,  iv.  331. 
Cowley,  iiL  222. 
Crassus,  his  wealth,  iii;  5L 
Credit,  public^  its  abuses,  iiL  392,  &e. 
Custom,  tts  effects,  L  157— iL  177— iv.  52. 
Customs,  remarkable  ones  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  iiL  412— in  the 

Roman  republic,  416-^n  the  British  constitution,  419. 
Cynics,  L  £(44k 
Cyrus,  his  chum  to  the  throne,  iL343— boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  iiL  242 

—a  wise  decision  ofi  iv.  389. 
Caar,  of  Russia,  iiL  129* 

D*Alembert,  ii  cxz. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  iiL  242. 

Datames,  a  skilful  general,  iii.  309. 

Davenport,  Mr,  Rousseau*s  host,  L  xlvi,  && 

Decency^  its  merits,  whence,  iv.  345. 

Debt,  national,  its  advantages,  iiL  395— Its  disadvantages,  397— scheme 

for  the  payment  of,  405. 
Deformity,  an  object  of  humility,  iL  31. 
Deists,  unite  in  politics  with  the  independents,  iiL  88. 
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Dtitj,  hi«  naturt  incompreheniUble,  ii.  42f7 — hia  etUf«iice  whether  proved 

a  posieriori,  440^  446— «  priori,  496— moral  attribute!  of,  509^nerg7 

and  operation  of,  it.  84. 
Delicacy  of  taste,  improves  our  sensibility,  iii.  4-*-fatourable  to  love  and 

friendship,  6. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  hurtful,  iii.  16. 
Demosthenes,  character  of  his  oratory,  iii.  116— quoted,  563,  874,  419; 

415, 496, 489,  484,  446, 474— iv.  456— his  patrimony,  iii.  435, 463^  476. 
Descartes,  iv.  66,  175. 
Desire  and  avenion,  ii.  197— -iv,  196^ 
Dialogue,  advantages  of,  iii  420* 

Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted,  iii.  92,  1 16,  941, 290,  375, 447, 451, 454,  458, 
46 1 ,  462;  464, 468,  &c-.iv.  250, 321 ,  449, 452, 454, 506^on  the  popuhiUon 
of  ancient  cities,  iiL  468, 507— list  of  nmssacres  in  Greece,  iii,  454.  (  Note.) 
Diogenes  Laertius,  quoted,  iii.  469'^iv.  461. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  contrasted  with  Pascal,  iv.  429— a  saying  of,  545. 
Dion  Cas&ius,  quoted,  iii.  345. 

Dionysius  Halicamassaeus,  quoted,  iii.  216,  229,  458,  483 — ^iv.  447,  457. 
Dionysius  the  elder,  his  massacres,  iii*  454,  464— his  standing  army, 

290,471. 
Discretion,  excellence  of,  iv«  312. 
Distance,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  i.  138^i.  346. 
Division  of  land,  favourable  to  population,  iii.  447. 
Divisibility,  not  infinite,  i.  50,  ei  teg.  68,  &c« 
Divorce,  whether  allowable,  iiL  21Ai 

Domestic  economy,  of  ancients  and  moderns,  compared,  iii.  426. 
Domitian,  iii.  194< 
Don  QuizoCte,  quoted,  iii*  265* 
Dorians  and  lonians,  their  different  charactcts,  iii.  240. 
Drusus  and  Oermanicus,  il.  346. 
Dryden,  quoted,  iv.  488. 

Dubos,  TAbb^,  quoted,  iii.  44,  246,  354,  493,  502. 
Duelling,  a  baibarous  practice^  iv.  422« 
Duration,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  59. 
Dutch,  first  introduced  borrowing  at  low  interest,  iii.  107^ 
Duties,  connexion  between  civil  and  natural,  iL  323. 

Eclectics,  icct  of,  Iii.  137« 
Education,  its  influence,  l  159'^v.  287. 

Egypt,  iu  tnJBc  in  shives,  iii.  441-4ts  population,  469,  503.  (yote.) 
Egyptians,  their  gaiety,  iii.  100,  236'— their  intolerance  and  superstitioa| 
iv.  487— fimilarity  of  their  religion  to  the  Jewish,  486,  {Note.) 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  hypothesis  of  her  rwarrection  to  disproTe  miracles.  It. 

151. 
Eloquence^  Us  effects,  ii.  182— iii.  S48— superiority  of  the  sndents  in« 

110,  120— causes  of  its  decline,  113,  &c. 
Emperors,  Greek  and  Roman,  foundation  of  their  authority,  it  S41. 
Empires^  great,  injurious,  iii.  382. 
Energy,  mental,  whether  it  suggests  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion,  iv. 

76,  rt  teq,  84. 
English,  mixture  of  their  character,  iii.  119>  234 — their  writen  defi- 
cient in  elegance,  102. 
Enthusiasm,  poetical,  L  168— religious,  its  origin  and  character,  iii.  83, 

^friendly  to  civil  liberty,  88. 
Envy,  its  origin,  ii.  124— iv.  220-^n  animals,  ii.  149. 
Epaminondas,  his  character,  iv.  321. 
Epictetus,  his  philosophy,  iv.  404 — his  superstition,  495. 
Epciurus,  an  anthropomorphite,  ii.  471,  509— an  atheist,  iv.  157— 4iypo- 

thetical  defence  of,  158,  et  teq. — how  he  became  a  philosopher,  456. 
Epicureans,  their  cosmogony,  iL  489«-tlieir  theory  of  happiness,  iii.  156, 

&c. 
Epirus,  population  of,  iii.  481. 

Equality,  notion  of,  whence  derived,  i.  7 1— of  rights,  impracticable,  iv.  265* 
Ergastula,  common  among  the  Romans,  iii.  428,  441. 
Errors  in  Mr  Hume*s  reasoning,  ii.  551. 
Essay-writing,  utility  of,  iv.  538. 
Euclid,  iii.  187. 

Euripides,  quoted,  iL  543— iv.  405,  448— «  woman-hater,  iii.  207. 
Evils,  possible  and  certain,  ii.  1 99— influence  of,  on  the  passions,  200. 
Europe,  its  natural  advantages,  iii.  135,  137. 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  iv.  105. 
Exiles,  in  Greece,  their  numbers,  iii.  454,  et  tsq* 

Existence,  idea  of  explained,  i.  95— causes  of  our  belief  in,  245,  &c.— iv.  56, 
Experience,  nature  of,  L  121, 154 — ^foundation  of  all  reasoning  on  matters 

offset,  iv.  S5f  128 — why  we  reason  from,  40,  &c.— ^rflen  synonymous 

with  reason,  53,  (^ote.)— evidence  of,  130. 
Exposing  of  slaves,  iii.  428— of  children,  442. 
Extension,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  i.  50 — ^iv.  182— idea  of,  i.  55^ 

301— Arguments  against  the  infinite  divisibility  of,  63,  ei  teq. 
External  existence;  various  systems  of,  examined,  i.  246— 28a 

Factions,  personal  and  real,  their  evib,    ill.  58,  et,  k;^.— reh'gious,  63 — 

violent  among  the  ancients,  451. 
Facility,  principle  of,  ii.  178,  ei.  teq. 
Fame,  desire  of,  ii.  58— iv.  356. 
Fanatics  in  England,  iv.  265. 
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FcneloD,  iv.  333. 

Fiction,  influence  of,' i.  161. 

FlMlerj,iDflu«llc«ofL80l,  «.»«j.-wiingreiliMitiDiopentilloii»,i*.465. 

Florence,  though  not  •  free  itate,  piodnctd  eminent  men,  iii.  101. 

Flonu,  quoted,  iii  441. 

Flux  and  nSux  of  religion*,  if.  471. 

Fontaine,  W.  30 — hii  ojuiiion  of  fimule  infidelit;,  437. 

Fontenelle,  iiuoted,  iiL  7,  IBB,  f07^v.  383,  453,— character  of  bl*  paf- 
torali,  391 — hii  iheorf  of  pleaiure  and  paiD,  847. 

Fortune,  bow  far  it  produce*  eMeem,  ii.  409. 

Frank*,  ibeir  character,  iii.  934. 

Five  gOTerameDl,  nunerjf  of  the  aril  and  tdencei,  iii.  1S8,  tic. 

French,  their  genliu  an  tupproMcd  b;  abMlute  goTernmenl,  iii.  lO'l,— 
th«r  eloquence,  118,  fNoU.") — ridiculou*  delioc;  of,  145 — their  cha- 
racter, 936 — iT.  341 — their  im  iiililiiii  ii  of  the  Athenians,  if.  319. 

Frugalit;,  ill  eieellence,  iv.  313. 

Fimdiog,  s  modem  expedient,  iii.  399. 

Future  State,  wb;  men  ore  ao  careless  about,  L  155 — bjpotbetical  argu- 
msiit  qtaioM,  if.  165. 

GaleQi  on  lh«  itnicture  of  the  bod;,  iJ.  531. 

Galileo,  his  dialogue*  quoted,  ii.  450. 

Oallantry  oTciTillqr,  natural,  iii.  148— of  intrigue,  iT.  437. 

OaiBing,  pasiioQ  of,  ii.  317. 

Gamaslers  and  sailors,  supentitiou*,  it.  447. 

Oarcilan  de  U  Vega,  quoted,  iii.  344. 

Gascons,  their  gaietj,  iii.  332. 

Gauts,  their  chancier,  iii.  934,  341,  499. 

Gaul,  elinule  of,  iii.  494 — populalion  of,  498,  cl  leq.     (KXc.) 

Gee,  Hr,  quoted,  iu.  350. 

General  rule*,  their  ioSuence  on  the  judgment,  1.196 — on  imaginalioa, 

960— on  pride  and  bumitily,  ii.  94— on  Ibe  pa*sions.  It.  S17. 
Genoa,  bank  of,  iii.  94,  358 — factions  in,  359. 
Geometry,  definitions  of  often  iodetcnninate,  L  T6,  100; 
Germanicut,  his  right  of  succession,  ii.  346. 
Germany,  population  of,  iii,  497. 
Getcs,  hnalict,  iii.  150^  497— their  creed,  ir.  47a 
Good-breeding,  ii.  368,  433,  487,  iv.  982. 
Good  sense,  how  ttx  esientiBl  to  taste,  iii.  218. 
Goodness  of  chnacler,  qualidei  essential  to,  ii.  395l 
Gorgias  Leontinus,  hii  eloquence,  iii.  1 1& 
Goremment;  origin  of,  ii.  Sli,  &c.^iii.  37,  510,  dl5 — ad*aniage>of 

U.317,  rtw;,— iii.  138— «U  at  fi»t  ntonarchical,  ii, ; 


lekiaiii  juftiSabk^  332^Briti9ii,  compiircd  with  the  Bflnm,  wL  lO-* 

modau  improTcincnts  ioy  106— dMory  of  a  ptrtKl^  «S65^€C  a«f. 
Gracdii,  Uiwt  o^  iii,  MOL 

Gndtn  cdfonic*,  depute  betwixt,  ii.  280^  iN9U.') 
GrodL  fjutb,  iL  5431 
Greece^  its  natural  advantages,  iii  134^  187    iiitiiimly  popokMH^  447, 

482— violent  factions  and  wan  in,  450,  Ac^-xinilitary  ftno  oT,  jtMl 

number  of  its  Inhabitants,  473L> 
Grocks,  nodc^^  cfaanctar  o£  iit»  WS.  ^inoisnfj  iv.  4S& 
Gnitius  quoCod,  it,  391,  (NoU.^ 
Gtidf  and  OhibeUine  partias,  ili.  60. 
Guicciardtn  quoted,  n.  190*-iii  d07^T.  9^  997— Us  t§mnetm  of 

rope  Alciandar  VI.,  40& 
Gustavus  Vasa,  iii.  7a 

Happiness,   nature  ni,   iii.  157— tlio  universal  wish,   167 — ^what  con- 
stitutes, 189. 

of  states,  depends  not  on  moncj,  iii.  38^ 

Hanoverian   succMsion,   advantages  of,  iii.   550«— disadvantages  o^ 
55a 

Hardouin,  Pere>  quoted,  iii.  4(i5. 

Harrington,  quoted,  iii.  50,  108— defects  of  his  Occansi  5631 

Hatred,  olject  and  causes  of,  iL  66. 

Heliogabalus,  image  of,  iv.  461* 

Helotes,  ui.  289,  47a 

Helvetia,  site  and  population  of,  iii.  500. 

Henry  IV.  of  Fnnce,  character  of,  iii.  15— iv.  336— «  ssjing  of,  in.  409. 

Henry  IV.  and  VII.  of  England,  their  tide,  iii.  517. 

Hereditary  right,  importance  of,  iii.  546— preferable  to  a  parliamentary, 
556. 

Heresy*  nature  of,  iv,  462. 

Heroic  and  burlesque,  incompatible,  ii.  127— iv.  225l 

Heroism,  different  views  of,  ii  391. 

Hero-worship,  iv.  456L 

Herodian,  quoted,  iii.  22,  469,  496,  529— iv.  461. 

Herodotus,  quoted,  iii  462,  469,  474^  461— iv.  333,  452,  471, 476,500^ 
505. 

Hertha,  a  Saxon  goddess,  iv.  462. 

Hesiod,  quoted,  ii.  460,  467— iii.  437~iv.  444^  454,  459,  46a 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  policy,  iii.  37a 

History,  study  of,  recommended,  iv.  5Sa 

HirUus,  quoted,  iii.  453,  500. 

Hobbes,  x.  1 1 1— iL  154^v.  260, 380. 
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Homer,  quoted,  iii.  258,  279u.iT.  30,  452,  460,  4Ga 

Honesty,  excellence  of,  iv.  314. 

Honour,  violations  of,  inexcusable,  i.  202. 

Hope  and  fear,  passions  of,  ii.  202,  et  wf.^^egrc^  pf,  WJ>^vr.  197 ^et 
seq, 

Horace,  quoted,  iL  191,  206-uL  102,  128,  143;  144^  151, 219,276,43^ 
469,493— iT.  200,  294^  42a 

Hospitals,  Fbftber  beiwficUl,  iii.  444. 

Hostis,  Itp  primiUve  figntftcatuxQ,  iu.  292,  {Note*) 

Huet,  Monsieur,  U.  434b 

Huygens,  on  the  figure  of  the  ship,  iiL  562. 

Human  nature,  different  yiews  of,  iii.  90^  e<  $eq* 

Human  life,  different  sentiments  on,  iii.  180— how  to  render  it  luqipj; 
190— influence  of  philosophy  on,  194^  et  m^ , 

Humility,  causes  and  object  of,  ii.  7,  2&— It.  203,  215— whether  an  in- 
nate passion,  ii.  18,  et  ie^ .— a  Christtan  virtue,  3901 

Hunting  and  philosophy,  parallel  betwixt,  ii.  212. 

Hutcheson,  Mr,  his  theory  of  moials,  iv.  13L 

Hutchison,  Mr,  his  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  iii.  405b 

Hyde  de  religione  Pcrsarum,  quoted,  iv.  470,  476. 

James  I.,  anecdote  of,  iii.  551,  (JVbie.) 

Jansenists,  their  character,  iii.  89.— iv.  145,  {Note,') 

Ideas,  definition  and  origin  of,  i.  15,  &c.— iv.  18— qualities  which  connect 
them,  i.  26— i v.  25 — of  space  and  time,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  t. 
46,  62— 94— of  time^  whence  derived,  56— of  spacer  60 — of  external 
existence,  explained,  97 — ^whether  innate,  iv.  23. 

Identity,  philosophical,  i.  98,  260— personal,  319,  et  seq. 

Idolatry,  origin  of,  iv.  443,  &c 

Jesuits,  their  character,  iii.  89,  232— iv.  272,  {Note,) 

Jews,  iii.  232— iv.  490,  502,  {Note.) 

Images,  worship  of,  not  allowed  by  Jews  and  Mahometans,  iv.  473. 

Imagination,  in  what  different  from  memory;  i.  119— lively,  allied  to 
madness,  166— how  it  influences  belief,  271— cooperates  with  the  pas- 
sions, iu  79, 179— how  affected  by  distance,  &c  184. 

Immaculate  conception,  mystery  of,  iv.  467. 

Impieties,  m  false  religions,  iv.  498. 

Impressions,  defined,  i.  15— iv.  118— two  kinds  of,  i.  22— ii.  a— three 
lunds  pf,  i:onv«yed  by  the  senses,  i.  250. 

Impotence  and  Uarrenncss,  iv.  322— iii.  436j  {Note,) 

Incest,  crime  of»  ii.  233— iv.  281. 

Incredulity,  different  from  belief,  i.  131. 


&9S  IMDEZ. 

IndtpMiteati,  iu.  M.  • 

Indiaoi,  mMmeot  of,  it.  MS. 

Indiutr;,  moit  sT,  ir.  3ia 

Ingntitadfi  ii  832. 

I>JDt7,  idc*  ofi  vbowei  iL  03. 

lucniioii,  nqnistc  to  note  lore  ot  burtd,  ii.  ML 

Tiiliiial,  nxt  of,  depmait  DM  on  the  qnantitjr  of  tbr  pNcum  •— ^'-_  jji, 
SSS—Ugb,  cmiua  oC  SS&— bow  •Odai,  bj  ooBunnca,  Ml— low, 
^mptooi    of   nMiwiil    prayeritf,   548— oiutakM  iKmintin.    S4S, 

tt.fq. 

JonMO,  Boi,  hii  Volpooe,  iiL  445. 

J«Mpbtu,  TWtod,  iii  468,  (ATafa)— «»,  (  JVate.) 

laj,  aipUiiMd,  ii.  SS— it.  196    ciiae  of,  iL  1S7. 

ping  of,  n.  545. 

1,  Ui.  435,  456,  457. 

of,  iiL  454;  (Wotc)— IT.  355. 
luliuu,  dxir  degcDencj,  iiL  509,  501. 
Ttal;,  it*  popuUtioo,  iiL  501— «IiiOBls  of,  493,  495. 
Judgmniii^  erroncoiui  vbetfa«r  immoral,  JL  336;  (^b(c.) 
Juliu,  quoted,  iii.  470. 

JuMior,  iMt  ■  nitunl  i>ut  ■  conreDtioail  (irtDC,  iL  344,  258;  SST,  30^— 
i>.  590 — crigiD  of,  ii.  353 — reguliMd  b;  utility,  357^whi  ■  rirtiM,  W9 
— DKonrj  to  KxiMr,  it.  S55. 
Jiutio.  quoted,  iii.  483,  501. 
Juttui  Lipsiut,  quoted,  iii.  457. 
JuTCul,  quoted,  iii.  143,  149,  33B,  493— iv.  Sf7,  ^,  <»7. 

LaMdemoaiant,  Ihcir  nipcntitioD,  ir.  453. 

Luipugc,  DUiMi*!  character  of,  iii.  SE37. 

LangueJodam,  iiL  333. 

Laplandan,  tbtir  daiiiai,  ir.  453. 

Latin,  piMarred  bjr  the  Fopn,  ii.  478. 

Lawi,  potidT^ii.  544— of  natort,  ii.  395, 302— of  n■tioIl^  393,  351— <T. 

S79-^ll)C  twelve  tables  iiL  131,  451— «fjmiic« — ir.  SS4— of  uciMy, 

9S3. 
Lcgiilalott;  greatatt  bonour  due  to,  iiL  57. 


Liberljr,  dTii,  compared  with  despotitm,  iii.  99 — fricDdly  to  aria  and 

•denCM,  loa  1S8. 
Libert;,  two  kindiot^  ii.  160— doctrine  of,  wbj  more  prtTilent  thaa  that  of 

oacewity,  163,  el.  Hf;— mot*),  defined,  iv.  111. 
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Liberty  and  nconsity,  ciaminatioh  of,  ii.  ISI^%  dispute  of  woitfi,  ir. 
95  mndc  of  reeondlfng  it,  109— both  cncntial  to  morality  ••nd  reli- 
gion, 1 15— effecti  not  man's  responsibility,  1 17,  et,  ieq. 

Liberty  of  the  prcw,  why  peculiar  to  Briiftin,  iii.  8  ■  ■  edranfgeous,  11. 

Liquor,  lofe  of,  why  peculiar  to  northern  nations,  iit.  S41. 

Li?y,  qttOted,iiL  95, 60, S38,  S9Qi 364,  377,  446,  450,  454,  461,479*481, 
500— iv.  505— his  character  of  Hannibal,  405— his  superrtition,  494. 

Locke^  Bir,  quoted,  i.  113, 908— ii.  434— iii.  102,  235— iv.  6,  23,  67,  75; 
86,380,5391 

Longinos,  iii.  100^  HI,  115— !▼.  399,  452. 

Louis  XIV,  number  of  liis  armies,  iii  307-^«pigrun  on,  iv.  488. 

Lore  and  hatred,  olject  and  causes  of,  ii.  68,  89— in  918. 

Lucan,  quoted,  ill.  441. 

Ludan,  quoted,  iilI9^  44S;  47SU4T.  156^  318^  418,458,  454^404^  500^ 
£01. 

Luoetius,  quoted,  iL  384, 467-411. 143,  S20u4v.  140,  460,  58a 

Lucullu%lirst brought  dwrry-trees  to  Europe^  iL  478. 

Lttiemburg,  Duke  of,  ii.  90. 

Luxury,  definition  of,  iii.  30!^— its  advantsges,  304— effects  falsely 
ascribed  to»  Slfr-iU  erils,  313— why  regarded  a  vice,  iv.  951. 

Lycurgus,  ill.  350. 

Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  iiL  121— quoted,  452;  456,  457, 
462, 460, 479i  476-iy.  42& 

Maoedon,  wealth  of,  iiL  364 

Machiavel,  quoted,  iii  21.  96;  878^376,  (iVote,)  564-iT.  313-his  reflex. 

ions  on  Chiistiamty,  iv.  460. 
Magians,  their  fidth.  It.  460. 
Ifagistncy,  foundation  of,  ii.  338. 

Magistrates,  whence  theur  authority,  iL  328— whom  Uwful,  336. 
Ifaillet,  Monsieur,  his  account  of  Egypt,  iii  441,  40a 
l^Oebrancbe,  quoted,  L  2ia-ii  438-iT.  8Q,  260. 
Maleseu,  an  argument  of,  i  51. 
MaUce,  what,  iL  1 14-origin  of,  121— ir.  220;  &c. 
Man,  social  by  necessity,  ii  05,  253-actiye,  uL  166— it.  7. 
Mandenlle,  Dr,  quoted,  iii.  315. 

Manicheans,  thor  theory  of  good  and  ill,  ii  526— iy.  301. 
ManiliuB,  quoted,  iy.  452. 
Mantinca,  its  sise  and  population,  iii.  480. 
MsrceOinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  iii  488L 
Marcus  Brutus,  ii  d7a 
Bfiarriage,  different  modes  of,   iii.  200— European  mode  prefend>1e, 

217. 
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MaiBball,  Loid,  friend  4if  BoufMii]^  i  uzffi. 

Mtftkl,  quoted,  iii.  828;  489i  440,  A)e-iT.487. 

Maisacres,  uident,  acooimt  of,  iii.  455,  (NoUS^ 

MatlieiiyUics,  advaateges  of,  in  reaaoning,  iv.  71. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  nickname  of,  tiL  38& 

Mauricei  Prince,  saying  of,  it.  843. 

Mediocrity,  adTantages  •(  ir.  551,  && 

Melon  du  Tot,  Monoeur,  quoted,  iu.  888,  SM^  894. 

Memory,  ideas  of,  more  lively  than  those  of  fimcy,  L  84^  111)  ctiamc»>r 
of,  ii.  405-4mportance  of,  ir.  317. 

Menander,  quoted,  Iii  93$$  (JVblf.) 

Mercbanti,  origin  of^  liL  838* 

Merit,  influence  oi;  on  the  paMiona,  It.  SK)6— penonal,  SMS^  847. 

Mataphyyo,  natnre  and  naa  of,  !▼•  8.  et  aeg. 

Milton,  quoted,  ii.  506— critidied,  iiL  887— iv.  81,  489. 

Misery,  human,  vidtwnl  oomplainlaon,  ii.  503— why  iitimiUml,  515,  &c. 

Miradcs  defined,  iv.  IMi  incapabia  of  pioof  ftom  testimmiy,  18S  cm 
nerer  prore  the  truth  of  any  religion,  I5a 

Moderation,  in  parties,  fucommended,  BL  86. 

Modesty,  lemale,  iL  855  .icharacter  of,  iv.  841. 

Moliere,  iii.  154. 

MoKnisas,  character  of  their  religion,  iii.  68— iv.  146. 

Monarchy,  elective,  ii.  842— absolute,  prefiemfaia  to  n  Wfihlic  in  Bri- 
tain, iii.  55— compared  with  republic,  139. 

Money,  disadvantages  of,  iiL  818— favourable  to  industry,  888— level  of, 
851     accumulation  of,  injurious,  861. 

Montaigne^  quoted,  iv.  969,  848. 

Montesquieu,  quoted,  iii.  818,  424,  504— iv.  969. 

Montgeron,  Mons.  his  book  on  Miracles^  iv.  145. 

Moors,  dril  wars  of,  iii.  61. 

Morals,  not  founded  on  reason,  iL  281— nor  on  the  fitness  of  things,  988 
—origin  of,  862— systems  of  reducible  to  two,  878— 4if  princes,  SS^-^ 
disputes  concerning,  iv.  889,  &c.— principles  of,  discussed,  866. 

Moral  duties,  two  kinds  of,  iiL  524. 

Moral  sense,  an  innate  sentiment,  ii.  286. 

Moral  reasonings  iv.  192    sentiment,  35S. 

Motives,  determine  the  quality  of  actions,  it  245. 

Muscovites,  their  marriages,  iii.  150,  248. 


Natnre,  definition  of,  ii.  241— «tate  o^  fictitious,  853»  868-«iv.  959— v»- 

rious  hypotheses  on,  960. 
Katural  evils,  iL  504^  59a 
Natural  religion,  whether  proved  from  reason,  IL  489— from  works  of 
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cmtion,  446,  465--4'roin  the  ttmctim  of  Inittial  hodkh  455>  469^ 

fiom  the  ocmdition  of  huinan  lift,  50fiL 
Veemdty^  idea  of,  how  fonntfd,  i.  ^06— {▼.  96— dftaiiiliolM  of,  l  MO- «. 

16S— ir.  113— not  fubreniYe  of  religion,  iL  168— 4t.  114— ^taiioia 

tfaMries  of,  conftited,  iL  75,  77,  80— whence  it  eaMey  88. 
NeceHit  J  of  a  cauee,  theory  of  Hobbee,  Clatfce  nd  Lodu,  eiamiand,  i. 

1 1 1    ergnmentt  oimigruiny  analyiedi  117. 
Negroes,  an  inferior  raoe^  uL  856. 

Newton,  perpetuity  of  hie  pUloeophy,  iii.  155— hr,  86,  (AWe)  S77, 55S, 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarfcf,  Aiiaui  or  Sodnianfl,  !▼•  496k 
Nioolas,  St,  a  favourite  of  the  Muscontea,  iy.  467. 
Nine,  cnriodf  property  of,  ti.  50a 
N^s,  suggMis  not  th^  tnie  idea  of  power,  ir.  79. 
Northern  natione,  their  iwanna,  no  proof  of  populoutnen,  iii  497. 
NomManui,  the  poet,  hii  contempt  of  ChiUlIanity,  iv.  489. 

Oathfl,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  545. 

Obedience,  passire^  proper  limits  of,  iii.  534^ 

Occupation,  a  right  of  property,  ii.  877«-4evcral  kinds  of,  878,  (N^oie.) 

Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.  90^~his  military  force,  iii.  478. 

Olympiodorus,  quoted,  ill.  486. 

Opinion,  foundation  of  all  government,  ill.  51-^changeablenest  of,  54, 

Orange,  Prince  of,  accession  of,  ii.  550 — partisans  of,  iii  70u 

OfMors,  modem,  inferiority  of,  iii.  1 10^  115^  dtc.    ■cauaca  of  this  decline, 

114-«Fmdi,  118,  (Mite.J 
Original  contract,  the  best  but  seldom  the  sole  foundation  of  gOTem-» 

ment^  iiL  518— tiieory  of,  erroneous,  558, 
Oslmcism  and  Petalism,  iii.  575, 
Orid  quoted,  iii  6,  )  87,  145,  489,  494,  454-.r4T.  454;  504^ 

Pain  and  pleasure,  chief  springs  of  human  actions,  i  160— ii.  56a 

Painters,  often  unhappy  in  their  sulrjects,  iii.  854. 

Painting,  may  flourish  under  tyrannical  governments,  iii,  101, 

Paris,  L'Abb£  de,  his  miracles,  iv.  145,  {Nbie.^ 

parents  and  children,  relation  between,  ii.  98,  et  teq* 

Pkriiament,  bow  far  it  should  be  independent,  iii  47. 

■  ■  of  love,  iv.  885. 

Pamell,  Dr,  iu.  888. 
Parties,  court  and  country,  iii  48,  (^Note,)  68— «mong  the  ancients,  59 

ecrlsiiastirslj  64,  68— first  rise  of,  in  England,  70. 
Paecal,  fats  character,  iv.  147,  450. 

Passions,  direct  and  indirect,  ii  5-4heir  object,  9— trnnsilion  of,  189-^ 
calm  and  violent,  173— contrariety  of,  199— qrmpathy  of,  59&p*-eelfisb 


i 
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rad  bcnrvolent,  it.  l8-4ieiir  affeded  bj  good  or  evil,  195— bj 

nd  niici,  817—1)7  raMon,  296. 
rteMkms,  amofms  u.  144—uL  148— It.  881. 
Fiiwiniwi  quoted,  iii  481. 
Fiy,  militarj,  of  the  mriente,  iiL  445* 
Pcnetriilioii  of  bodiWi  imDOMiUe.  L  69.. 
Pcvoepdon^  two  kinds  of,  L  15— 4y.  18— on  the  eonttmicd  eitnencc  of, 

i.  271,  ^Mf. 
Pcriclc%  his  dloqoenoe,  iiL  182    seyipg  of,  iv.  246 
Fcripetetic  philosophj,  L  285— IL  464— iiL  135— iv.  509. 
Pcnecution,  religious  ceuaes  of,  iiL  64,  H  teq. 
Penians,  endent,  their  nuuuien^  iiL  21,  22,  {NoU)t  236,  242. 
Pcnooificstioii,  origia  of  poiythdsm,  iy.  446. 
Petnidi,  quoted,  IiL  281. 
Fetronius,  quoted,  iiL  434,  494— it.  4S3. 
FhsBdrus,  quoted,  iiL  145 — It.  88(X 

Philip  of  MaoedoD,  anecdote  of,  iiL  145,  199— bis  armies  483— 4iis  cha- 
racter, 377 — !▼•  832, 
Philiptf;  Mr,  his  poem  on  Cider,  d.  102. 

Fhiloooph  J,  fidie  suggertions  oi^  iiL  195— the  ohvions  and  abstruse^  It.  4. 
Fhodon,  a  saying  of.  It.  330. 
Fhyncai  caoseiy  their  inllnence  on  popolation,  iiL  423. 
Pity*  what,  il.  1 14— peculiarities  of,  116. 

PlatOk  quoted,  iiL  99, 875, 391, 538— i?.  2GQ,  280, 313, 406, 456, 495, 497. 
Plston1«hs  their  opinion  of  the  Del^y  U*  457— iiL  137— of  the  creatioii, 

iL  487— 4hctr  doctrines,  iiL  175. 
Plautus,  quoted,  UL  476. 
PUny,  quoted,  iiL  64,  148,  149,  858,  331, 346,  364,  45%  439,  440,  447, 

471,  484,  508— iv.  443,  474,  490,  568,  576. 
Plutarch,  quoted,  iiL  146,  147, 196,  197,  198,  832,  242,  321,  391,  413, 

428,  435,  440,  442,  451,  461,  506— it.  132,  420,  476,  50a 
Poetry,  effects  of,  L  166— rules  of,  iv.  28. 
Poisoning,  frequent  among  the  ancients,  iL  25« 
Poland,  state  of,  iiL  311, 

PolitenesB,  causes  of,  iiL  142— duiracter  of.  It.  339. 
Political  customs  of  antients  and  modems  compared,  iii.  444. 
Pollia  and  Papiria,  Roman  (actions,  iii.  59. 
folybius,  quoted,  iL  543— iiL  20,  22,  48,  145,  292,  331,  363,  376,  378, 

446, 469, 480,  490,  497,  504— it.  316,  402,  406— his  theory  of  morals, 

288. 
Polygamy^  evils  of,  iii.  210. 

Polytheism,  the  most  ancient  religion.  It.  436,  &c.— forms  of,  458. 
Bompcy,  hb  superstition,  iv.  490. 
Pijpc,  Mr,  iiL  14,  197,  215,  220^v.  537 
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PbpuktioDf  checkt  to,  among  the  aiicients»  iii.  4S8— oompwison  of,  mnumg 

andenta  and  moduna,  496,  444,  448,  466    fahe  ttatemenli  of,  468. 
Foneaion,  stability  of,  il  274— what  oonstitiites,  278— «  source  of  an- 

thoritj,  338— right  of,  i?.  393. 
Power,  idea  of  whence,  i.  217— 4v.  76— ^hat,  iL  46 — it.  73— «q  anhi- 

guous  term,  91;  {NoieJ) 
FnutBt  pleamire  arising  from,  ii  61. 
Prejudice,  iii.  870— moral;  iy.  SUSt 

Pkesbyterians,  their  attachment  tq  the  fiunily  of  Orange^  iiL  70^  79,  (Note.) 
IVesenoe  real,  absuidity  of,  iy.  461k 
IVeacription,  li^t  of,  ii.  881.  ^ 

Priests,  theur  chaiielar,  tii.  6%  88^  (Mie)— their  origin,  S&. 
Prfestoaft,  iL  43& 
Pride,  cause  of^  ii«  19,  37— when  yidous;  386— when  essential;  980 — 

merit  of;  whence^  391* 
Prior,  Mr,  his  Ahna  and  Solomon,  iL  187— quoted,  iii.  15a 
Priority,  fdatkm  of,  L  10& 
Probable  reasoning,  what,  L  148. 
PkobabiUty,  two  kinds  of,  i.  170^  838— il^  103-4y.  67,  198— influence 

of,  on  the  passions,  ii.  198— on  bdief,  iy.  70. 
Produs  and  Sabinus,  curious  dispute  between,  ii  887. 
Ptomise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  11 890, 897^  308— whether  the 

foundation  of  allegiance,  384. 
Proof,  what,  iy.  67. 
Plroperty,  a  source  of  pride^  iL  44    idea  of,  whence,  860  -lif^t  of,  ex- 

phuned,  888,  (^ole)— transference  off  886— nature  oi^  303— tv.  818 

— <m  the  origin  of,  391.    * 
Proyidence^  particular,  hypothetical  arguments  against,  iy.  136. 
Protestant  succession,  adyantages  and  dliadyantages  of,  iiL  548^  tt  sff • 
Public  interest,  how  fiur  a  motiye  to  Justice^  iL  846, 
Punic  ftith,  iL  54& 

Pyrrlionians,  their  scepticism,  ii.  487— iy.  188. 
Pyirhus,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  iiL  S09L 

Quakers,  iiL  84w 

Qualities^  occult,  L  886— sensible  and  primary,  29%    often  in  the  mind 

and  not  in  the  object,  iiL  103L 
Queen  of  Spain,  anecdote  of,  ilL  818. 

Quintilian,  quoted,  0.  368-iiL  111,  ll!s  S8%  838-iy.  899,  343. 
Quintus  Curtius,  quoted,  iiL  848,  391— iy.  45%  578. 

Racine^  hb  character,  iiL  220— quoted,  881— iy.  247.  (^i^,)  548. 
RalcigW  St  Walter,  UL  552. 
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ctai;  h.  . 

b  h.  STft 
I,  dwnctar  of,  B.  Vi. 
IklatiDaat  in  vritbi^  rolM  bt,  ifl.  S90— «iam  e^  ta  IHHk  BO. 
HtklkD,FliilonFliiul,  Mnn  kfaxkoT,  i  SS— i*.  05. 
■Wto%  why  WTiwd  hy  1fc>  wgtfWilhw,  L  IW— tr.  68. 
HdJsiM  MMnl,  doote  ttpw,  U.  494— «0McqunKa>  lU^y  Mcrib^  m^ 
5K— ana  or  Joy  ud  iMTcr  ta,  544— iii.  a  1— it.  «»8—atVB  oC  4S6* 
BfwnblwBMt  ■  priMipti  cf  ModMiiM,  i.  W,  UUrtf>  Ct-^lw*  ftr  • 
■ovMarprid*,ii.37. 

Bi^Kt,  wfaMM  it  wlMt,  U.  14(k 

Bate,  C0£n4  ^  ^notaa,  L  903— iiL  5T3— it.  I4S, 
BcToludgti  of  ins,  U.  »«— lii.  T«  i  wltriow  m,  IL  34fl  -did  bM  re. 
nSBM  lb*  prindpla   of  popukr  oootncl,  UL  SIT— «t   ^ftrai  a*d 
Bona,  45): 

>,  Iba  TmUrii  Lant,  It.  KM. 
a  of ,  UL  479. 

I,  iL  a(\  101— tv.  11 T     ilatii 


g  to,  iiL  lOD,  505— «■  dM  vd  poptik- 
<,  tt,  fj,     (iVote}— name  of  ll>  tutdv  drtty  otnMihd,  it. 
474.  CJW«r.) 
Bonuw  loUitr*,  paj  sT.  Bi.  3IS,  (^sle),  446— Gradt,  445. 
RoDua  haMrj,  partly  bhileui,  iiL  776,  INale.') 
Koun  amptrc^  wbaa  moit  Bouriihin^  iii.  50£ 
Runuih  Uc,  a  rcwaifcabiB  Htbdety  of;  ii.  SB5,  (^oU.) 
BotuHw,  rgfinat  ■  pcniioa  Don  die   Kinf  of  En^Hid,  L  htii,  ic* 
—quoted,  iiL  HS. 

Sadder,  molality  oC  it.  fiCU. 

SdW,  Prince  of,  quoted,  iT.  486. 

8»Uiirt,  quoted,  ii.  400-iiL  104, 143^  310, 463;  4Ba-iT.  3^  401,  497. 

209. 
Snnt  ETmnand.  qnatcd,  ir.  31%  SSA 
Sannuariua,  hii  paitonli,  iv,  296i 
Sanccn*.  their  ConqueMi,  iiL  23fX 
Satire,  ebmclcr  of,  i.  £01. 
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Scapulaire,  veligioos  use  ol^  iv.  4^ 

8cc|llie8»  compurcd  with  tbe  Stoics,  li  iST'-^bcir  dii^^ 

Scepticism,  with  regard  to  reaaon,  i.  236— «▼.  181—tfae  tenses,  i.  280— iv. 

176 — to  knowledge  and  religion,  ii.  488,  &c.— philosophy,  It.  S2— 

different  kinds  of,   175— objections  of,  186. 
Sciences,  mathematical  and  moral  compared,  iv.  71. 
Scriptures,  quoted,  !▼.  S55^  401 
fio^tural  and  traditional  religion  compared,  it.  40SL 
Scythians,  baibarity  of,  ir.  S33L 

Seaimwi,  pres^ng  of,  a  baxbenms  and  iliegai  practice^  iil.  419; 
Seleuda,  population  of,  iiL  402. 
BtU,  olgect  of  pride  or  humility,  u.  36. 
Self-lof  e^  whether  the  origin  of  morals,  It.  289^  203-:-^whether  consistent 

with  benevolence,  S07. 
SeMJAneas,  as  opposed  to  Juttice,  ii*  264^— a  natural  propensity,  294— iii 

fiflwcftquoted,  I  cxiz«4l  546,— iii.  42Q,  488,  44d-4v.  386^  458;  56a 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  morals,  iv.  238»  366. 

Senses,  whether  they  suggest  tiie  idea  of  external  existence,  L  246^  25GL 

Sensibility,  iil^  3— •  source  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  ib. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  iii  442— it.  250,  280,  497. 

aiaftrthnry,  Loid,  quoted,  i  324^-411  42,  95, 101,  147, 415^ 

Shakespeare  footed,  j«u  251— IT.  82a 

Sight,  informs  us  not  of  material  existeaoe^  i.  240. 

Simonides,  his  anawer  to  Hiero»  ii.  446L 

Simple  ideaa^  whence  derived,  i  18L 

Simplicity  in  writing,  iii.  220. 

Sfarery,  among  ^le  ancienta,  iiL  488— hurtfbl  to  population,  440. 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  letter  from,  L  xtI. 

Sneeang^  god  o^  It.  444b 

Society,  poNtical,  iL  317— advantages  of,  254-tv.  263,  27a 

Socrates,  his  character,  iv.  334, 

Soil,  fertile,  not  always  beneficial,  iii.  300. 

Soldier,  character  of,  iii.  22& 

Solidity,  idea  of  whence  derived,  i.  295. 

Soibonnists,  creed  of,  iv.  466. 

Sophodes^  his  character  as  a  writer,  iii.  220. 

Soul,  immateriality  of»  i.  ffOO— doctrine  of,  leads  to  atheism,  312— meta- 
pbyaeal  arguments  for,  inconclusive,  31  a 

Soul,  immortality  of,  not  proved  by  abstract  reasoning,  iv.  560"'^  doc- 
trine of  revebtion,  577. 

Spain,  popuktion  of,  iii.  SOO, 
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S^niaidi,  cfaaimcter  of,  iii.  233— politenect  oi^  W.  340. 

SgmttL,  pratperity  of,  iii.  889— laws  of,  291— population  of,  477,  4S1. 

Spardan,  quoted,  iii.  486— it.  490. 

Spenctr  quoted,  i?.  333. 

Spinoia,  hisjprinciplea  eiamined^  i.  307,  et  $eq* 

Siportula,  bad  teiideiicy  of,  iii  508. 

Stanian,  quoted,  iiL  364. 

States,  incraased  by  trader  iiL  893— small,  adfantageoos,  444. 

8ioic0,  emmeous  matims  of,  vl  437— iii  137    philosophy  of,  165— 4lichr 

Tiewaofnatoralcnl,  iT.  118— 4heirsupeiitition,  494. 
Strabo^  quoted,  iU.  398,  438,  478,  473,  474,  483, 488, 497,  505— iv.  449t. 
J9tmigth  of  mind,  importance  of,  iv.  315. 
Stuart  dynasty,  fSMal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  countiy,  uL  554, 

558. 
Substance,  idea  of,  I  33— what,  899. 
Socoeanon,  right  o(  iL  983, 348— relation  of,  between  cause  and  tttesit^ 

L  107. 
Suetonitti,  quoted,  iiL  80^  64^  488»  438,  478»  573— iv.  453— compared 

with  Tacitua,iT.  899. 
Sueri,  a  peculiari^  of  their  character,  iv.  338. 
Suicide,  defended,  iv.  558 — not  prohibited  in  Scripture,  567. 
Suidas,  quoted,  iiL  188,  503,  ^NoU.) 
Superstition^  oontrssted  with  philosophy,  L  343— wmroes  of,  iiL  8I.«4h- 

vouraUe  to  priestly  power,83 — ^with  regard  to  maati,  dresKi^  &c.  It.  870l 
Surprise^  its  connexion  with  fear,  ii.  805. 
Swift,  Dr,  a  polished  writer,  iiL  108— quoted,  350^  36^  459. 
%baris,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  iiL  468. 
Syoophaht,  origin  of  the  name,  iii.  348. 
Empathy,  nature  and  cllecto  oi;  iL  58,  134,  868,  381— 4V.  894— its  inSa- 

cnce  on  pride  and  humility,  iL  57,  385— «n  our  esteem  for  the  ricfa« 

103,  107 — on  human  lu^piness,  108— on  animals,  149— on  virtue  and 

vice,  379— chief  source  of  all  moral  distinction^  418. 
Syracuse,  its  aiae  and  population,  uL  473. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  iiL  10,  80,  70,  IdO,  H7»406h  438^^37,  439,  460,  500^-. 

iv.  148,  331,  338,  468,  486,  40S^  5M. 
Taaso,  quoted,  iiL  161. 
Taste,  deUcacy  of,  m.  4— varieties  of,  856— general  principles  of,  264^ 

improvement  of,  86S— changes  of  276. 
Tazei,  advantsges  and  disadvantsges  of,  iii.  36$,  387— a  cause  of  the 

destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  368    cannot  be  imposed  by  the 

Turkish  Emperor,  389. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  quoted,  iii.  810, 386,  478. 
Tei^ncey  iii.  147,  820,  288,  87^  87a 
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T«tullian.  quota],  ii'i.  502. 

'I'eiliiaon;.  evidence  of,  iv.  130. 

'Hiebes  population  of,  iii.  479. 

Thebaiu,  their  cborBcler,  iiL  233. 

Theinn,  dispute  concerning,  ii.  535— origin  of,  iv.  (63— compared  with 

polftheisni,  474^  &c 
ThetBti,  ondent,  thnr  ani'ma  aundi,  ii.  475, 
TbemiMoclet,  pnyect  of,  ii,  180>— uying  of,  iv.  4IS. 
Theocritui,  iii  449. 
'nieologr.  Pagan,  iL  48a 
Thinkers,  «hallDw  uid  ■bitniH,  iii.  285. 
ThucjdidM,  quoted,  iii.  22,  200,  890,  363,  373,  44«,  4H  463-4t.  148, 

897,  479. 
Tillotwn,  his  argument  against  tnnsubitantiation,  ii.  127. 
Time,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  S6. 
Timoleon,  his  policy,  jii.  447. 
Timon  of  Athem,  a  saying  of,  iv.  301. 
Timotbeui,  bis  hymn  to  Diana,  ir.  500. 
Toleration,  why  generally  disallowed,  iii.  19,  { Waft)— permitted  in  Pa- 

gnniim,  iv.  4T5. 
Tonquin,  peculiar  marn^es  at,  iii.  S06. 
Tory  party,  iiL  73--conduct  of,  at  the  Revolution,  75 — properly  noiM 

in  Scotland,  77,  ^^nle.>— theory  of  their  principlM,  iv.  441,  546l 
Toum^ort,  q,uoted,  iii.  211,  495. 
Tragedy,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  iii.  2t& 
Tranquillity,  iv.  333. 

Tnniubatantlatioa,  doctrine  of,  monstrous,  ii:  301.- iv.  9T3,  (Ntli.) 
Tribonian,  deduon  of,  ii.  287. 
Truth,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  £08— lore  of,  213. 

Turks,  ttwir  jealousy,  iiL  SI  I— brsTcry,  233,  836— government,  389. 
Turkish  ambassador,  anecdote  of,  iii.  Sia 
Tyrho  Brahe,  iiL  224 

Tyrannicide,  extolled  by  the  ancients,  iv.  850. 
Tyranny,  how  far  it  exempts  from  alle^nce,  ii.  331,  334, 
Tyrants,  andcnt,  their  cruelty,  iiL  454. 
Tyriuu,  Ibeir  supentition,  iv.  453. 

Uncertainty,  a  cause  of  fear,  iL  806. 

Understanding,  emrrvconeenuDg  it,i.  132 — its  office,  ii.  167 — diflerences 

in,  iv.  1S4. 
Union,  principles  of,  among  ideas,  i.  39,  12T^t.  25. 
Union  of  170S,  advantages  of,  iiL  354l 
Unity,  necessarily  indivisible,  i.  51^4siential  in  poetry  and  history — iv. 

26.  (W«e.) 
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llitwii,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  iiL  436. 

UiurpBtion,  the  foundition  of  dmcnt  all  gorernmcnU,  iU.  619,  582. 

Utilitfi  merit  of,  W.  S48 — pleasure  denied  from,  285 — whether  the  origin 

of  monli,  SS3,  SS3,  306. 
Utrecht,  peace  oT,  iii.  3Sa 

Vacuum,  idea  of,  possible,  i.  8(1 

Vain  man,  de«:ription  of  a,  ii.  4o. 

Valeriiu  Maximus,  quoted,  iii.  483. 

Vanity,  Kiurcea  of,  ii.  40,  &c-^t.  SOS— a  bond  oT  union,  ii.  261— allied 

to  nttue,  iiL  07— when  blameable,  ii.  387— iv.  344. 
Varro,  quoted,  iiL  438,  439; 
Vm.»b,  GuiUvus  iiL  7ft 
Vaulun,  Hareacbal,  quoted,  iii.  366. 
V.lleiu8  Palerculus,  iii.  39^ 

Venetiani,  thrar  government,  iii.  16 — inferioritj  of  tfarir  geniui,  101. 
Verdclin,  Morchionen  de,  L  il. 
Vema,  famU;  sUve,  iii.  433,  (ffau.) 
Verne]',  Pari*  de,  quoted,  iiL  3£4i. 
Vespasian,  a  miracle  of,  It.  142. 
Vice  and  virtue,  distinction  betwiit,  iL  26,  870— not  founded  on  rraion 

but  feeling,  238 — whence  it  arises,  392 — oden  confoiioded  with  lalcpta 

and  defects,  iv.  397. 
Victor,  Aurelius  and  Publiun,  quoted,  iii.  465,  466,  (  Vatr.} 
Viigil,  quoted,  iL  I9I-iii.  145,  167,  280, 275-iv.  386, 501. 
Virgin  Mii7,  bvourite  Saint  of  the  Catholics,  iv,  466. 
Virtues,  natural,  IL  36S-7^er<HC,  39l(-«>cial,  iv.  387,  361,  3S0 — eiceL 

lence  of,  960,  363. 
Vis  iuertis,  iv.  86,  (iVafe.) 
VitelliuB,  Emperor,  a  saying  of,  iv.  330. 
Vitniviu..  quoted,  iii.  483,  (Wuie,)_484. 
Voltaire,  quoted,  iiL  10. 
Vopiscus,  quoted,  ilL  480,  465, 169,  490. 
VouiUB,  quoted,  iiL  485,  (Muc},  42i. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Dr,  on  the  numbers  ofmankiiid,  iii.  181.  ( V.mr) 

Waller,  the  poet,  iiL  117,  164. 

Walpole,  Horace,  letter  oE  to  Rciu"«an,  L  Iii,  ciiv, 

Sir  Robert,  character  of,  iii,  30.  fffolc.J 

Whigs,  iii.  73— ■  theory  of  their  prindpleii,  539. 

Will,  dcGuitioQ  of,  iL  150 — eimr  of  metaphysicians  respecting,  172 — 

bow  far  in6uenced  by  reaaoni   166— by  passion,   196 — it*  power  over 

the  body,  iv.  77-^n  promises,  87a 
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Wisdom,  why  valued,  ii.  4031 

Wit,  true  and  falser  u.  29-.iT.  207— «gi«eable,  ii.  379,  401 defini- 

tion  of,  iT.  340. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  insolence,  iii.  146. 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  iv*— -better  judges  of  polite  writing 

than  men,  541. 
Woolaston,  Mr,  ir.  260,  (KoU.) 
World,  not  eternal,  ii.  479 — coigectures  concerning  its  origin,  481 ,  400— 

iv.  454. 
Writing,  obsenrations  on,  iii.  142,  220,  261. 

Xenopbon,  quoted,  iii.  S2,  S9,  107,  151,  373,  438,  445,  456,  465>  476, 
480,  497— iv.  415,  453,  475— bis  superrtition,  iv.  495,  (Note.) 

Xerxes,  his  reward  for  a  new  pleasure^  liL  157^— numbers  in  his  armies, 
496. 

Zalrucus,  his  laws,  iv.  504* 

Zamolxis,  iv.  470. 

Zealots  in  religion,  ii.  541. 

Zeno,  school  of,  ii.  428. 

Zopyrus,  a  general  under  Darius,  iii.  22. 

Zoroaster,  his  religion,  iv.  250. 
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